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A PORTUGUESE TROY. 


Nature, whose mastery of hand in decorating the scenes, flies, 
and slips of her own great airy theatre has been the theme of 
scenery-loving travellers’ admiration from all time, is, it must 
be confessed, not seldom a very poor landscape painter. 

The tourist who passes over the river Tagus at Lisbon may, 
if he pleases, get a striking illustration of this fact. The ferry 
steamer from that city crosses in less than an hour the broad 
estuary of the Tagus, and lands its passengers at Barreiro, amid 
black and muddy beach waves whence the paddles of the boat 
churn up fearful exhalations. Barreiro is the terminus of the 
railway which runs eastward to Evora and Beja—famous cities 
in Roman and in Moorish times, and now still goodly resorts 
of men—and southward. to Setubal. 

As I was making this little voyage on my way to Setubal, 
and as the steamer neared the southern shores of the Tagus, I 
heard the words, “ How fine ! ” break, as it were, unconsciously 
from the lips of an English traveller standing by my side among 
the crowd on board. I regarded first the view and then the 
very intelligent-looking person who had admired it. 

“ Pray,” I asked, ‘‘ do you mean this view here in front of 
us over the shore flats, with the green fields and white and 
red houses in the distance ?” 

“‘ Not at all,” said the intelligent person; ‘ I mean the one 


to our right, where those beautifully coloured red and yellow 
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hills rise from the river edge, and the stone pines, growing 
along the hill-crest, cut the blue sky; and see how the 
waves ripple up and foam upon the sandy beach. Lovely! 
Lovely ! ” 

I easily perceived that my intelligent-looking acquaintance 
had belied his expression, and was talking nonsense. There 
was indeed some little attempt at a picture, but the result was 
absolute failure. Nature indeed always draws correctly, so 
does photography, but of composition, harmony, effect, 
breadth, keeping, suggestiveness (the most important of all), 
not a trace. Offences there were against every canon of art, 
as we dwellers upon earth have come to lay them down. The 
red and yellow of the bare cliff-side were crude, and har- 
monized neither with sea nor sky; the sky, by some absurd 
mistake, looked more like a newly-painted blue wall than the 
transparent vault of heaven ; the water between us and the 
cliff was deplorable as water, it was distinctly convex instead 
of flat, as I have too often seen the seas and lakes of young 
amateurs in water-colour art; the foam of the waves on the 
shore could have been represented by a line drawn in white 
chalk with a ruler. The puny stone pines—those charming 
accessories in my acquaintance’s eyes—were in fact no more 
picturesque than, and very like, a long row of dark-green 
cotton umbrellas opened and planted in the ground. It was 
altogether as an art-work a pitiable failure. 

It is needless to say that I expressed nothing of this 
opinion to the intelligent person in question. Only too many 
of my very small social successes have been gained by always 
coinciding with the enthusiasm of the enthusiastic, and never 
contradicting the contradictory. If these pages should unfor- 
tunately fall under the eye of my acquaintance, if he should 
remember the stout, elderly fellow-passenger on the ferry-boat, 
who affably responded, “ Ah, to be sure! ” to his eulogy of the 
southern shore of the Tagus, he must bear him no malice, but 
reflect that thought is free and tastes may differ. 

[ lost sight of my acquaintance at the station, Barreiro ; he 
may have gone east, I went south to Setubal. Had he been 
with me, I suspect that we should have found ourselves in 
most perfect accord in our opinion of the hideous and dreary 
wastes of country through which the train passes. Never, I 
think, anywhere have I seen agriculture fighting at such odds 
against the soil, and fighting successfully too, for these thin 
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sandy dunes, with here and there a mud creek, here and there 
a patch of rusty moorland, the whole flat stretch of country 
treeless, dreary, barren, inhospitable, produce the best- 
flavoured and most famous wine of southern Portugal—the 
Lavradio—so called from the hamlet of that name, whence, 
too, a name far better known to England than the wine, that 
of H.E. the late Count of Lavradio, the most popular of Por- 
tuguese ministers at the Court of St. James’s. 

Had Dante chosen to represent the future state of the 
wicked and impenitent farmer, he might have placed him in 
some such region as that which we are now passing through. 
Mr. Arch himself could wish our English tenant-farmers no 
worse an Inferno ! 

Soil, sun, and wind fight against the tiller of the land. The 
soil is no more consistent than the contents of an hour-glass, 
the rain sinks through it without benefit. The fervid sun 
generates indeed some rare cenanthic fragrance in the grape, 
but its fierceness withers and kills, as I can see, half the vine 
plants in the vineyards; and these vineyards, what almost 
weird and dreary things they must seem to the first glance of 
eyes not used to vine-growing! Now, in early spring there is 
not a leaf showing as yet, and no suggestion of the lush leafage 
of the graceful ‘‘ gadding vine,” as it shows itself on trellises 
in Italy and northern Portugal. Hereabouts a vineyard is a 
rough field, unenclosed save by a low sand mound, stuck along 
its ridge here and there with a stunted aloe or prickly pear,— 
a poor pretence of a fence, passable everywhere. The weed- 
grown sandy expanse within is the vineyard, and at every two 
yards there uprear themselves dark twisted stumps like black 
snakes, with their heads and half their bodies in the air, con- 
torted in their struggles to free themselves from imprisonment 
in the earth beneath. These are the vines, pruned back, and 
as the spring goes on they will put forth leaves and four or five 
weakly, yard-long shoots. 

The wheat-crops on the sandy soil are not more promising ; 
they are indeed almost ludicrous in their scantiness. Each 
seed grain has sent up but a single stem, quill-like in its 
thinness and untillered. What farmer could set about 
seriously to reap and stack and garner and thrash such a 
hollow mockery of a crop? Why, one might hand-pick half an 
acre of such poor stuff and carry it off like a nosegay! A 
couple of active English gleaners might clear a field of it ina 
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day, and garner it in their cottage kitchens! The wind 
draughts passing east and west along the great Tagus estuary 
peculiarly torment this unsheltered plain. Hardly a tree will 
stand against them anywhere, and the great reed cane, indis- 
pensable as stakes for the vine plant, three times a man’s 
height in more favoured localities, dwindles here to walking- 
stick size. The very instruments of labour seem to be such as 
might have been devised to add to the husbandman’s burden 
of toil. The hoe is but a cubit long in the handle, and the 
worker with it must bend to the very earth. ‘The blade is 
constructed to suit the soil he works in; it is broader and a 
good deal longer than an English spade, and set on at a sharp 
angle with its handle. One sees innumerable flashes of these 
great hoes in the sun, for the toiling of labourers seems to be 
incessant, and of the load of dry, sandy soil lifted into the air, 
a third seems each time to run off lke water before it can be 
turned to its new position. 

Malaria hangs in the air here; the inhabitants are all ague 
smitten—there is no mistaking the signs of it on their pale 
and haggard faces. There is hardly a bird or a wild flower, 
though the farmer generally is no appreciator of either. Only 
for wild flowers is the little moss-like wild sorrel, whose blood- 
red blossom stains the ground in broad patches as if real blood 
has just been shed on it—fit adornment for our Inferno. The 
air is quite songless, and the only beat of wings is when the 
great marsh-harrier or the dark-feathered buzzard flits over- 
head, brooding, as a poetical fancy might have it, like the 
spirit of evil over this curse-stricken place, and also, as the 
farmer’s fears no doubt more often suggest, on the look-out 
for his stray chickens near the farmstead. 

Now see what a cunning artist is Nature after all, and 
what force there is in contrast! When our senses have 
become quite impenetrated with this dreary scene, with the 
stagnant mud-creeks, the tawny sand, showing unseemly 
among the straggling wheat plants, with the want of greenery, 
of shade, of growing and moving things—for there is not a 
cloud even to drop its shadow on the level earth—then sud- 
denly the train passes through a dividing ridge, and in an 
instant we are in a new and a marvellously beautiful land. 
League-long groves of orange and lemon trees fill the valley, 
their new shot blossoms are already showing, the air is full 
everywhere of their scent, while still the fair ripe fruit is 
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hanging on the branches, “golden lamps in a green night” 
of leafage. The fields are dark green with the rank luxuriance 
of growing crops. Fruit trees of every kind, peach, almond, 
pear, and cherry, are in full blossom, and every corner of waste 
ground is radiant with the bloom of spring flowers. 

Geology is what will best explain this sudden trans- 
formation. We have left the alluvial sand-flats of some 
ancient sea, and are now among the rocks, clays and schists, 
sandstones and limestones of the oolites. Few formations have 
such boldly contorted rock-peaks, such triumphs of Nature’s 
masonry in mountain and cliff, such intensely red rock surfaces, 
such perfect harmonies of greys and purples. 

On a great massive cliff in the valley is set the ancient 
Moorish stronghold of Palmella—still a strong place of arms— 
with the oblique rays of the morning sun slanting brightly on 
its square towers and tall battlements. Palmella commands 
all the six miles of fertile valley reaching to Setubal, which 
has its own hill fortress. Setubal lies close to the beach, and 
its white houses glitter in the sun doubly white in their setting 
of dark green orange groves and of the clear, deep blue waters 
of the bay. Everywhere in this delightful landscape the 
earth-surface contrasts its pure, deep reds against the green 
of grass and leaf with surprising force of colour. Beyond 
everything, in the west, overtopping town and valley and 
tower and all lesser hills, stands the great range of the 
Arrabida, peak upon peak, till the Atlantic is reached ; treeless 
mountains showing on their nearest ridge the red stone softened 
by distance to a tender purple; further off in the clefts of the 
mountain tops are clear air-depths of exquisite ultramarine, 
and in the furthest distance of all the early morning sunlight 
striking full upon the bare peaks and pinnacles, shows them 
powdered with grey and gold. 

In all this scene, in its infinite variety of hill, dale, wood 
and water, in its strength of colour and bright airy perspectives, 
there is a resemblance to those wonderful landscapes of the 
early Italian masters, who make of such pictures a sort of 
epitome of human life—of life under the sunny skies and in 
the genial air of the golden south. We see in these pictures 
of theirs the labours of men in field and vineyard, wayfarers 
on foot and horseback along the roads; the city with each 
dwelling in careful detail, the church below, the feudal castle 
on the cliff above, the flocks and herds feeding in the pastures, 
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the winging of birds through the air, the winding river, the 
bridges; the blue, transparent waves of the sea, with boats 
and ships on it; the fleecy clouds hanging aloft—all drawn 
with exquisite fineness of clear outline and force of pure and 
subtle colouring; and in the far distance just such peaks, 
pinnacles, and precipices as we have here in the Arrabida 
mountains. Such an outlook upon nature and man’s work 
with nature as we get through the art of these old painters is 
not a landscape in our modern narrow sense, but a panorama ; 
and such as I am trying to describe it do we get here amidst 
these orange- growing valleys, these hills and distant mountains, 
and this Portuguese city by the clear waters of its bay. It is 
nature in the south, with its warmth, its light, its brightness 
and its gaiety epitomized into one great picture. 


There are two or three inns at Setubal, and I happened to 
choose the one near the sea, a comfortable enough place of 
lodgment ; and I will observe here that the wayfarer in this 
country need never much trouble himself to inquire as to the 
best inn. There is nothing very good and nothing very bad 
in a town of the size of Setubal. Competition equalizes the 
accommodation and equalizes prices. Everywhere one gets 
great civility and extraordinarily hard beds, abundant and not 
uneatable food, much dust, many flies, a passable wine, not 
very passable coffee, and most excellent green tea without 
milk, at five minutes’ notice, day or night. One sometimes 
gets, to be sure, more—much more—than all this; but he is a 
poor tourist who regards these unfeeable attendants—non 
ragionam di lor. 

My coming to Setubal this spring—I had passed through 
the town once before—was with the object of visiting the ruins 
of an ancient city, buried in the sandhills of a low-lying pro- 
montory in the bay over against the town of Setubal. The 
site of the ruins has long been known, probably for five or six 
hundred years, as Troia, and I suspect that this curious name 
may date from Renaissance times, may have been bestowed by 
the learned, a prevailing party in those days, and may simply 
have been equivalent to ‘a place of many ruins ;” but its first 
name, or rather its very ancient name, was, it is almost certain, 
Cetobriga, or some variation of that name. Resende, the 
Camden of Portugal, and the predecessor of our great Hng- 
lish antiquary by a generation, is, to my knowledge, the first 
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writer who has noticed these ruins. He describes the dis- 
covery at Troia of a statue, Roman inscriptions in abundance, 
and the ruins of a temple of Jupiter Ammon. Subsequent 
Portuguese archzologists—there was no lack of antiquarian 
industry in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—discovered 
more remains, and discoursed at still greater length, than 
Resende, the father of them all in Portugal. Then came the 
abeyance of all intellectual movement in this and some other 
countries. There came to be a time when there were no anti- 
quaries even, in Portugal. While some of us woke out of our 
sleep through the eighteenth century, Portugal slept on, and 
misgoverned itself, and was a perfect Gallio of a country in 
every respect, waking up, indeed, to most excellent purpose 
with the first strokes of the first years of the new century, to 
astonish the world with its capacity for loyalty, for patriotism, 
and for hard fighting, but thereafter turning to sleep again for 
a while, forgetting, amid more important matters, all about 
Troia and its ruins. 

I do not know that anybody would have thought again 
about them, but that it happened that, in the autumn of the 
very year in which the last French soldier had been driven 
from the Peninsula—in 1814, that is—there came a most por- 
tentous storm of rain. ‘The rivers which feed the estuary 
which washes Troia and Setubal were swollen beyond what had 
ever been known, and the floods carried away great lumps of 
the sand of the shore at Troia, and then again the ruins were 
visible, and many curious things were found—the skeleton of 
aman,a great leaden casket containing objects of silver, a 
patera, a candelabrum, all of silver; and these objects were 
pronounced by the learned who saw them, and (as is and ever 
will be the way of the learned) theorized upon them, to be 
Phoenician. It was not till 1850, however, that the arche- 
ologists bestirred themselves in the matter. Then, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Palmella of that day—the Dukes of 
Palmella are great people at Setubal, and have land and a 
great palace in the neighbourhood—a Society was formed 
with a long name (so long, that I forget it) to explore the 
ruins of Troia; and subscriptions were raised, and the Duke 
headed the list, subscribing, no doubt, more in energy and 
learning than in paltry money ; for I find that the whole funds 
of the Society amounted to the very non-magnificent sum of 
£253. 
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The Society was considerably more successful than the 
parsimony of its members deserved, for they found a great 
deal. Probably the ruins lay very thick. They began to dig 
on the Ist of May, 1850, stopped on the second day of June, 
on account first of heat, then of rain, began again in the 
autumn of the same year, and exhausted their funds and their 
patience in the following March. They uncovered a very per- 
fect and very beautiful Roman house of considerable size ; they 
found all that might be expected to be found in Roman ruins— 
columns of coloured marble, Saguntine vases, lachrymatories 
and cinerary urns of glass, bronze and earthenware lamps, 
amphore, mosaic pavements, sty/a of bone, and so forth—all 
pointing to a period of later Roman domination. Of coins 
great numbers were found, none Phoenician—had they existed, 
they would have lain at a lower level probably; but Roman 
coins of bronze to the number of about sixteen hundred. 
Trajan and Antoninus were represented by one or two coins of 
each only, two only were found of Julian the Apostate, seven- 
teen of Constantius Gallus, three hundred and forty-one of 
Gratianus, who died a.p. 383, a hundred and eighty-five of 
Maximus, who overthrew and succeeded him, and was, five 
years later, overthrown by the Emperor Theodosius. Of 
Theodosius himself no fewer than four hundred and eighteen 
coins were found in the few months of exploration; of coins 
of his two sons, Arcadius, first Emperor of the Hast, and of 
the stupid Honorius, Emperor of the West, who reigned 
twenty-eight years and died in 423, the numbers dwindle, 
only two hundred coins having been found of each of them, 
and these are the last emperors whose coins are found in 
Troia. ; 

With all these facts before him, the antiquary—indeed, a 
plainer man than an antiquary—may conclude with some 
agreeable degree of certainty that Cetobriga as a Roman town 
flourished chiefly between a.p. 300 and 400, and that its de- 
cadence began soon after the appearance in the Peninsula of the 
Visig ‘hic invaders in about 41], under their King Athaulf, 
brother-in-law to the Emperor Honorius. Perhaps Cetobriga 
did not cease to be an inhabited place till the time of Euric, late 
in the same century, when nearly the whole of modern Spain 
and Portugal fell into the hands of the Visigoths. I have not 
heard of a single Gothic coin being found, and certainly these 
barbarians were not people to care for a luxurious villeggiatura 
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in the soft air, and amid the perfumed groves of this lovely 
Lusitanian’ Baiz. 


Arrived at Setubal, I bargained with two boatmen to take 
me across to 'l'roia, intending to spend the day there. Return- 
ing to the inn, I found a well-dressed and courteous Portu- 
guese gentleman reading, with the help of his eyeglass, the 
name on my portmanteau. Having acquainted himself with 
my name, he did me the honour of addressing me in the 
French tongue, and lost no time in giving me much useful 
information. Setubal was a fairly civilized place, he said; 
the streets were clean, and the authorities, on the whole, en- 
lightened; the sea-bathing was not at all bad, the sands 
smooth and firm, and the water as salt nearly as the ocean 
itself. As for Troia, which I informed him I was about to visit, 
he did not think much of it. He smiled contemptuously as 
he told me the story of the French Company who had—as is 
well known to archeologists who read their Atheneeum— 
recently purchased the whole sandy promontory, for the sake 
of the finds to be made there. ‘‘ Much good might it do 
them,” was my acquaintance’s ironical remark ; “a foolish set 
of fellows, spending good money on a barren sandbank.” He 
had never taken the trouble to cross the water to see Troia; it 
was four miles away, and it was quite a useless trouble, for 
the place was visible from the inn windows. He would show 
it to me. 

He did so, pointing outa break in the opposite coast-line, 
which seemed to rise abruptly from the sea to the height of 
from thirty to fifty feet. The break or gap was where a little 
river ran in, and to our left of that was a large roofless build- 
ing. That was the ruined shrine of Our Lady of Troia: beyond 
it, a hundred yards to our left, close to the water, I could 
make out the indistinct outlines of a building; that was, he 
told me, a house excavated forty years ago by the antiquaries ; 
it was Roman—at least so they persuaded themselves ; he had 
never had any curiosity to see more of it than he could see 
from this side. 

This philosophic contempt for the ancient Romans, who are 
so bound up with the history of the town, and the very 
moderate praise accorded by my new acquaintance to Setubal 
itself, led me to apprehend that he was not a native of the 
place. It turned out that he was not, but had been six years 
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Mayor (it is not quite a translation of the office he held) of the 
famous town of A——. 

Now the Portuguese are fuller even than we ourselves of 
wholesome local patriotism, and nearly as much so as the 
Americans. When the stage-coach on the American frontier 
of Canada passes through the scene of those well-contested 
campaigns where our troops and our enemies’ scored almost 
exactly the same number of victories, it is the custom of the 
Yankee driver to ease his horses, and even to pull up altogether, 
as often as he comes to the scene of some American victory. 

“Here it was, gentlemen,” he cries to his passengers, 
“that we whipped the Britishers in such a year. Down that 
hill did they run, horse and foot, bag and baggage, pursued 
by our brave fellows, bayonet in hand.” But whenever the 
place of a British victory is reached, the coachman holds his 
team well together, cracks his whip, whistles to his horses and 
gallops past it at so fearful a pace that even if there be a 
Britisher or two on the coach, or perchance an American with 
an historical conscience, the jolting and the holding on to their 
seats for bare life deprive them of all power of speech and 
remonstrance against this one-sided mode of illustrating 
history. 

I can imagine a Portuguese coachman capable of this 
amiable Philistinism ; but to speak the plain truth, he would 
very seldom have occasion to hurry his horses—many are the 
fields of battle, and very few the scenes of Portuguese defeat. 
The Portuguese love to dwell on the great victories of their 
forefathers, and they do very well, not philosophically perhaps, 
but very wisely, to keep green the memory of those splendid 
achievements which have won them, against enormous odds, 
freedom and an enduring national existence; and they like 
(as we like) to be reminded now and then of these great feats. 
So it was that when my acquaintance at the inn informed me 
that he was so honourably connected with the town of A——, 
I alluded, almost as a matter of course, to its fame as the 
scene of a great Portuguese victory ; it being, indeed, the best 
authenticated of all their early triumphs over the Moors. 

I was wrong; my friend was a philosopher, and I should 
like to believe that his impartial philosophic standpoint, and 
that of many continental free-thinkers who resemble him, was 
based on any broad acquaintance with either the past or the 
present. 
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When I spoke of the connection of A—— with this famous 
historical event, he smiled, and was silent for a moment; then 
he spoke :— 

* J] faut avouer, Monsieur, que les anciens ont dit beaucoup 
de sottises sur ces choses-la.” 

“We must forgive them,” I suggested, ‘in consideration 
of the paucity of their lights.” 

“The report is,” he asked, cautiously feeling his way, “ of 
some great victory at A—— over the Romans. Is that not it ? ”’ 

“The report | have heard is not quite to that effect, but it 
comes, after all, to very nearly the same thing in the end.” 

We parted with protestations of mutual respect. 


It took us over an hour to cross the bay with a light wind 
from the north, and, at the boatmen’s desire, we landed to the 
west of the little stream before described, to fill their jar with 
water, which they maintain to be better than any in Setubal. 
I followed the boatmen a quarter of a mile through the 
strangest vegetation that I have ever seen in Portugal. I 
found myself like a man new landed in some unknown island. 
We passed through a grove of a tall, broom-like, very graceful 
shrub some twelve or fifteen feet in height, bearing racemes of 
a whitish flower, not unlike laburnum in shape, and having a 
delightful scent. All the trees of it were in full blossom, and 
the air was heavy with a spring-like perfume. Innumerable 
small butterflies of a pretty brown and yellow kind fluttered 
in the air, the large harmless ringed snake of Portugal glided 
among the roots of these shrubs, and every smaller bush held 
one or two of the great grey sand lizard, which are common 
everywhere near the shore. 

The ground in places was almost covered with a dull brown 
scarabeeus beetle, the size of a sixpence. When we had 
reached the top of the bank of hard sandy soil which com- 
mences to rise from the water’s edge, I found that I was 
looking down upon a little plain some half mile across, sur- 
rounded and protected on all sides by a similar bank or rim of 
shrub-covered sand-hills, In its centre was a lagoon, tenanted 
by water and shore birds, and all round it meadows, firm to 
the tread and brightly green, not with grass, but a thick 
growth of some compact, aromatic shrub. March and April 
are the months for wild-flowers in Portugal, and the ground 
was enamelled, like a rich cloisonné, with the blossoms of many 
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familiar bulbous and other vernal plants, conspicuous among the 
latter the tufts of the golden rock rose ; but there were flowers 
here whose presence, till I learnt to account for it, was a com- 
plete puzzle to me. There were roods upon roods of ground, 
sloping to the south, thickly overgrown with a prickly shrub, 
bearing flower and fruit together—the large, star-like flower a 
dull blue, the fruit, of plum size, a gay orange in colour, and 
so abundant as to givea very distinct local colouring to the 
whole landscape. The plant, unless I am mistaken, is the 
common mad-apple of the Hast Indies,* but the plant on 
which my whole attention was immediately fixed was a free- 
flowering one of lowly growth, the flower a deep, pure blue, 
—that colour so rare in our gardens—and so free a bloomer 
that every tuft of it glowed like a bit of southern sky. The 
plant is of the family of the Boraginacew; more than that I 
cannot say, for I never saw it before or since, nor have I found 
anyone who has seen or knows it, or can name it. Besides 
this blue flower I found many other plants, in and out of bloom, 
which were absolutely new to me. 

The solution of the problem of the congregation on this 
little headland of so much variety and such luxuriance of plant 
growth is very simple. Setubal is resorted to by vessels coming 
for cargoes of salt from all parts of the world, for they make 
here the best bay salt known anywhere. ‘These vessels often 
come in ballast, that ballast is generally sand or gravel, and 
before loading with salt they have to discharge it. Formerly 
they threw it into the sea near their moorings, but this practice 
was gradually shoaling the harbour, and by a recent order of 
the harbour authorities, the ballast has to be carried across the 
estuary in lighters, and discharged high and dry on the beach 
at Troia. My boatmen told me this, and I saw myself the 
heaps of sand ballast on the shore. Containing as it must a 
variety of seeds and germs and eggs of insects from all the 


g 

* “The mad-apple of the East Indies,” Solanum insanuin. It has become 
a sea-shore weed in most tropical and sub-tropica) countries, east and west. A 
note is the best place for Latin words. Here is a translation into scientific of 
some of the names in my text. The large brown lizard is the Amphisbena cinerea, 
whose European fabitat is almost confined to Portugal. The snake at Troia was 
the common and harmless Coluber natrix. The butterfly I saw was of the genus 
termed by entomologists the Skippers, but I did not recognize the species. The 
bulbous and tuberous rooted plants of Portugal are so innumerable that I will 
not attempt to begin to name them. The scarabeus beetle I cannot give a 
name to. 
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corners of the habitable world, a most interesting experiment 
in acclimatization is thus being carried on. I have no doubt 
that half the plants I saw at Troia were foreign. It does not 
follow that they would thrive elsewhere in Portugal than at 
Troia, for both soil and climate and exposure favour them 
greatly. It lies nearly on the 38th parallel, but its climate is 
milder even than that summery degree of latitude, for it is 
protected from the north not only by the great Estrella range 
which ends at Cintra, just north of Lisbon, and modifies the 
whole climate of Southern Portugal, but it is absolutely cut off 
by the tall Arrabida hills from every breath of northerly winds, 
and therefore must enjoy a climate very far superior to that of 
Lisbon. 

I lost a great deal of valuable time in wandering about this 
interesting valley, and I could pleasantly have spent days there. 
Never before in the course of my life do I remember to have 
formed the wish to have the company for an hour of a scientific 
botanist, as every fresh step showed me some new and strange 
plant growth: aromatic shrubs in great variety; here a curious 
grey lichen standing up from the ground like turf, three or 
four inches high, and so rigid in its substance and fibre as to 
bear a man’s weight without bending ; there a creeping plant 
not yet in flower, with a pointed leaf quite unknown to me in 
shape. I walked half round the lagoon, watching the gobies 
and the bright-finned gurnets darting to and fro in its clear, 
brackish water, the dunlings and sandpipers in flocks by the 
shore, the solitary heron angling in the farthest corner, the 
little white-winged terns hovering over and dipping into its 
smooth surface ; then I turned back to the boat, and we set 
sail, running up the shore to Cetobriga. 

I took a piece of bread and began to eat, wishing to lose no 
time, and my boatmen too got out their provisions, and hos- 
pitably asked me to join in their dinner of cold fried fish. I 
did, and found it very good. 

“T see,” I said, “that you gentlemen who follow the sea 
live very well; your bread is of the whitest flour, your wine is 
as good as a man need wish for, and as for your fried fish, 
one might look in vain for anything better all over Lisbon 
itself.” 

“We are poor men, your Excellency,” said the more lively 
of the two boatmen, “ but we work hard; and it is true we 
gain money, but we spend it again as quickly. And your 
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Excellency may think that my brother-in-law and I, being 
owners of this good boat, with sail and mast and rudder, might 
be proud and lazy, but that is not so at all, for as often as God 
sends us work to do and money to gain, so often do we set to, 
heart and soul, to doit. It is not every day that we have a 
rich English or Russian Lord Captain who wants to run down 
in our boat to the Arrabida Convent, or up the Bay to the salt 
pans, nor can we use our nets and catch fish every week. Then 
we take a few days at unloading salt into the holds of the 
foreign ships, or we work at salt-making till something better 
turns up.” 

“You are certainly the best kind of men in the world,” I 
replied, not without conviction, “and I heartily wish there 
were more like you.” 

Compliments are never wasted on a Portuguese, and he 
started anew in his discourse. 

“So it is that we eat well, drink well, and lodge well; but 
if your Excellency thinks that this wine has a good flavour, and 
this fish is good, what would you think of our way of living 
when some thirty or forty of us have come from the sea-fishing 
and stop our boats yonder under the Arrabida hill, where we 
have built ourselves a square walled enclosure. Then we take 
of the best and freshest of our catch, light our fires, cook our 
fish, and eat it—not as this is, cold and tasteless, but quite hot 
and steaming, and for sauce we squeeze over it the juice of 
fresh lemons, which this is without; and instead of this wine, 
which is a fair enough liquor, and which comes from Alferva, 
near the town, then do we drink no wine but that which grows 
on the Arrabida itself, which is a wine of the mountains, and 
twice as good as this. Thus do we feast and make merry when 
we come back from the sea-fishing ; and I can assure your 
Excellency that even the Duke of Palmella himself in his great 
palace does not fare better than we do, nor even the Lord 
Captain of the English brig there, now loading in the harbour, 
even when he sits down in the saloon of his ship to a table 
covered with white linen, and has china plates and dishes, and 
sailors in gilt buttons to wait upon him, and many crystal 
glasses and bottles beside him, as I have seen these Lord 
Captains do scores of times with my own eyes.” 

Thus it was that I became acquainted with the ways of 
polite society, native and foreign, at Setubal. 

As my boatman was thus developing his views with a ful- 
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ness of diction which I am hardly attempting to reproduce, and 
with a wealth of appropriate gesture which added greatly to 
the charm of his conversation, I was drawing most interesting 
ethnological conclusions from his manners, and from his dress, 
and from the cast of his features. His dress was simple, and 
one might fancy that but a very few days’ work with a salt 
shovel in the ship of a foreign “‘ Lord Captain” would purchase 
a whole set of clothes—a white linen shirt, a pair of loose blue 
cotton trousers reaching to just below the knee, and a scarlet 
sash wound three times round his waist, with a red Neapolitan 
cap, made up this light and picturesque costume. No doubt 
he had a hooded cloak of brown Saragoca cloth at home, for 
winter wear and sea-going ; but the only extra clothing I ob- 
served, the only great coat, so to say (I hope no very particular 
or over-logical person will read this) was a pair of cloth 
trousers thrown under the seat of the boat, for use in case of 
wet or cold. 

Every antiquary will allow the Oriental character of this 
dress, and not even an antiquary could dispute the perfectly 
Eastern cast of my head boatman’s very handsome face, with 
his thin, well-cut features, large and piercing eyes, smooth 
skin, and dark olive complexion. If there is any truth at all in 
hereditary physiognomy, he was a Phoenician of pure lineage ; 
and the archeologist who reads this will be glad to have this 
confirmation of the hypothesis which I know he has already 
made as to the Phoenician origin of Cetobriga from the pre- 
sence in that word of the undeniably Phcenician “ ceto,” 
“ citho,” or “sytho” (the learned spell it in all three ways) 
together with the mention of Phoenician colonization on this 
coast by the early writers. My second boatman, on the other 
hand, the companion and brother-in-law of my Phoenician 
acquaintance, was, on the evidence of his round face, high 
cheek bones, and blunt features, his easy temper and slower 
intelligence, a pure Visigoth. 

I am sorry to perceive, in the interests of ethnology, that 
the two races are beginning to commingle at Setabul. It is, 
however, satisfactory to observe that if in the old times the primi- 
tive Phoenician colonists, and even the Romans of Cetobriga 
themselves, had to submit to Euric and his Goths, the tables 
have at last been turned; the Phoenician was the better man 
of the two, and his ascendency over his Gothic companion was 
satisfactorily complete. It is clear indeed from all history that 
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numbers only ever made my second boatman’s progenitors 
formidable—overwhelming numbers and an unthinking habit 
of discipline—just as certain modern Goths in a recent great 
Kuropean war owed their triumphs over better men to these 
very two circumstances. 

While I was thus agreeably generalizing and playing at 
archeology, our boat presently reached this Portuguese Troy. 

A Spanish proverb says :— 


‘* La sciencia es locura, 
Si buen senso no la cura; ”’ 


which may very properly be translated, ‘‘ Most savants (especi- 
ally antiquaries) are a little wrong in the head.” Notwith- 
standing which warning it is incumbent on us to theorize a 
little before introducing the reader to these ruins of Cetobriga, 

First we want a hypothesis to account for the fact that any 
people should have made a settlement on this absolutely barren 
headland, when the good fertile shore of Setubal was apparently 
ready to receive them. So far as the Phoenicians are con- 
cerned, if they were the first colonists it is indeed quite intel- 
ligible that a handful of traders coming to make a settlement 
should choose this narrow tongue of land, surrounded by the 
element of which they had the full command. ‘’o account for 
the presence of the Romans here, we must theorize more 
boldly. 

Now, I think we may give a safe guess first that the high 
bank of sand which now rises almost abruptly not quite from 
the water’s edge, but from the narrow beach a few yards in 
width, did not exist in Roman times. It is an accumulation— 
geologists may settle how formed—of quite recent date ; and it 
was the accidental removal by a high flood of some of this 
accumulation which revealed, as I have told, the existence of 
the ruins in 1814. Pompeu is covered about fifteen feet in 
height by the sand and ashes from a volcano; Cetobriga is 
similarly embedded in mounds of testaceous sand, brought 
either by the winds or the waves. 

When the Duke of Palmella’s Society made their excava- 
tions they simply removed this sand from the top, and came in 
time to the roof, or the place where it had been, then they 
laid bare the upper story, then the ground floor. It is a plain 
well-built house of rubble stone, with courses of thin brick. 
The mortar is a strong cement, such as the Romans well knew 
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the secret of preparing ; and it is noteworthy that an excellent 
hydraulic cement, identical with that used in this house, is 
obtained to this day in the Arrabida hills. 

If the whole of the sand dune which lies along the water’s 
edge at Troia could be removed, we should undoubtedly have 
revealed to us the ancient Roman town of Cetobriga, in pro- 
bably a very fair state of preservation. The sand removed, 
there is reason to suppose that the peninsula on which the ruins 
stand was good fertile land, for I found the level ground 
on which the house was built to be a deep loamy soil, quite 
capable of growing plants and trees. Then again, unlike 
Pompeii, from which the sea has retreated a mile, at Cetobriga 
the sea has encroached upon and greatly narrowed the land. 
Through the clear and shallow waters of the bay, one sees the 
débris of walls, bricks, tiles and masses of concrete, for thirty 
or forty yards from the shore. ‘The excavated house faces the 
bay, and its front door is not ten yards from the water’s edge, 
and not half that height above it. There was probably in 
former times an intervening shingly beach fifty or sixty yards 
in width. 

Having examined the house itself, which seemed to me 
larger and loftier than the ordinary houses in the Pompeii 
streets, I walked some three quarters of a mile along the shore, 
finding the same lofty sand dune rising everywhere from the 
beach, well covered with shrubs and flowering plants; and, in 
places where the sand had been washed away by the great 
floods of last autumn, there were visible portions of Roman 
wall, of archways and vaults, showing how rich would be the 
result of even a few days’ hard work with pick and shovel. 
This walk along the beach was, I have no doubt, a sort of 
marine parade of the town. The best houses were “ sea-view 
residences,” as the Brighton lodging-house keepers say, and 
this part, no doubt, a gay enough place in old Roman times. 

On the beach there lie innumerable remains of shallow 
reservoirs or receptacles, from ten to fifteen feet long and from 
five to ten broad, and about four or five feet in height. They 
are built, with good foundations in the ground, of concrete, 
and are finished off inside very smoothly with cement. Anyone 
who knows that the Romans were a luxurious people fond of 
sea-bathing, would come to the conclusion that these shallow 
cisterns were baths; he would even think the device a most 


happy one, where the bottom of the sea, as it is here, is 
18 
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shingly. but the learned never arrive at an obvious conclu- 
sion, and the weighty Hiibner* is of opinion that these recep- 
tacles were used for the curing of fish. 

‘Though so very little work of exploration has been done 
at T'roia, we can thus, as will have been seen, make a very 
plausible guess as to what Cetobriga was and till when it lasted. 
As to its founders, its name, preserved with no great change 
in the modern Setubal, tells us something; Ceto is perhaps 
Phoenician, and briga, the termination, is almost certainly 
Celtic. The traveller may, if he lends himself thereto with 
proper anthropological enthusiasm, find in the lineaments of 
the people and in the dress of the fishing population, at least 
some confirmation of the Eastern derivation of its inhabitants. 
I hope no sceptic will attempt seriously to deny the Phoenician 
origin of Cetobriga, for we archeologists—the most generally 
reasonable and open to conviction of all men—are peculiarly 
tenacious when it comes to believing in the presence of the 
Phoenicians. In this case there is really more to go upon than 
the vague conclusions of philology or those, quite as vague 
perhaps, to be drawn from the features of the population. 

Strabo, as all hard readers know, has told us of the traffic 
of the Phoenicians, those bold seafaring traders, along the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts of Spain and Portugal. 
Avienus corroborates him. We learn that they established 
trading stations— factories,’ or assemblages of factors or 
agents, such as we ourselves used to have all over the world— 
in Portugal as well as elsewhere. Herein our Phcenician hypo- 


* “The weighty Hibner.” I use the epithet not without intention, His 
famous work, the “ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,” is (so far as a traveller not 
unused to the powers of pack animals can judge) more than a load for the strong- 
est mule. It is also much more than a load for the strongest reader. The learned 
German consents to the conclusion arrived at long before by Resende that the 
remains of Troia are the ancient Cetobriga, and that Cetobriga was a place of 
considerable importance. ‘‘Signorum nonullorum,” he says, “ reliquie, nummi 
literis indigenis inscripti, supellex ex auro argentore facta sepius ibi reperta et 
edificiorum cum aliorum tum officinarum salsamentariarum prope litus sitaruam 
rudera oppidum olim fuisse non ignobile demonstrant, quod ipse testis oculatus 
affirmo.” I cannot, however, bring myself to believe that the dwellers in Ceto- 
briga could have consented to have so disagreeable an operation as the salting of 
fish carried on under the windows of their best houses, and on ground which 
must have been more valuable than any other in the headland. Moreover, the 
receptacles, in size, shape and position, are not in any way fitted to the curing of 
fish. I hold strongly tothe bath theory, and if an alternative one is required, 
I would rather believe that these cisterns were small vivaria—aquaria, as we 
should now call them—for the preservation for a time of living sea-fish. 
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thesis is very pleasantly supported by such facts as we have 
on the authority of the old writers.* The Turduli, they say, 
inhabit the coasts of Portugal from the Tagus northward to 
the Douro. The Bastuli are settled between the Tagus (which 
lies but fifteen miles north of Troia) and the Guadiana—a 
stretch of rich and beautiful coast; the soil fruitful, rivers 
abundant, harbours many, and the air soft and balmy. The 
question of course is, Who were the Bastuli? and the answer 
is, Almost certainly a Phoenician race. They probably came 
from Carthage or its neighbourhood. Ptolemy calls them 
Bastuli-peni. What more can an antiquarian want in the 
nature of corroboration? Strabo goes even further to help 
to identify the founders of Cetobriga, for he speaks parti- 
cularly of certain Bastuli who lived upon a narrow strait of 
land near the sea. Now, in the whole line of sea-coast between 
the Tagus and the Guadiana, which the geographers give to 
the Bastuli, there is but one such tongue of land as Strabo 
describes : it is Troia itself. In addition to all this evidence, 
Phoenician coins have been dug up at Cetobriga. That good 
and diligent Portuguese antiquary, Gama Xaro, found one 
there which bears on its obverse a head in profile which, if the 
coin is Cetobrigan, gives us a poor idea of the looks and 
amiability of its inhabitants ; on its reverse are two dolphins 
or perhaps porpoises. ‘These fish might well be made symbols 
of Cetobriga, for in its Bay they are always to be seen playing 
and leaping through the waves. ‘The people call them 
golfinios. 

I explored to the best of my ability at Troia; passing over 
as non-Roman a house on the south-west side of. the headland 
facing the little river, said by my boatmen to have been dug 
out by the French exploring company. It seemed to me to be 
a large barn-like building, not more than three or four centuries 
old. I found buried a few inches below the surface on which 
its foundations are built, fragments of green glazed pottery 
which cannot, according to our existing knowledge of the 
potter’s art, be of an earlier date than the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. 

When I had done my day’s work—a hard one under the 
perpendicular rays of the Setubal sun—I was induced to sail 
across the Bay to the Arrabida mountains before nightfall, so 
tempting did the bright waters of the Bay look, and the hills 


* Pliny and Pomponius Mela. 
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themselves in the already slanting sun rays, with their colours 
and their brightness so splendidly intensified, standing up 
before me in the rich western light, like huge cliffs and peaks 
of various translucent gems—opal and amethyst, garnet and 
chrysolite. 

We ran over the five or six miles very quickly with a fresh 
breeze, and landed at the nearest point; and I took directions 
from my boatmen as to how I was to reach a particular lofty 
peak of rock :—‘‘ Your Excellency will pass through the 
orange groves till they end on the hill-side, and there is a 
vineyard, and after that a clump of olive trees which you can 
see from here; then you are on the bare hill-side, and you 
walk straight up till you come to a ruined hermitage; keep 
that to the right——” or to the left, it may have been, for, 
like most other people, I suppose, I invariably forget such 
directions one minute after I have heard them. What has 
made me remember these was the contrast they formed to the 
very last directions given me for a country walk. It happened 
to have been in Surrey, that prettiest of all our south-eastern 
counties, and my “sailing orders” were exactly and very 
civilly given by a blacksmith whom I had interrupted at his 
anvil. His instructions were something to this effect :—“ You 
walks right on, sir, till you passes the ‘ White Hart,’ then you 
strikes across the fields till you comes to the ‘ Pig in a String’ 
on your right, and the ‘ Royal Duke’ on your left, and you 
makes straight for the ‘ Pot and Plough.’ ” 

Heavens! what interruption of the sentiments if one 
chanced to be a moralizing or a sentimental traveller! The 
“Pig in a String,” the “ Royal Duke ”’—what discordant 
notes in the sweet symphony of nature all about one! ‘There 
is food for melancholy meditation enough to last through a 
long walk in the names which tempt our poor labouring men 
to these haunts of bad beer, tobacco, and company. Why do 
the publicans never call their inns after the two magnates of 
the parish ? Why is the villager never invited to drink at the 
sign of the “ Jolly Squire,” or to stretch his limbs and smoke 
his clay pipe at the “ Parson’s Pleasure”’? If I were a clergy- 
man or an English country gentleman, I should take it to be 
a compliment to have the village ale-house called after me, 
instead of after these meaningless “ Dukes” and “ Harts,” 
these senseless ‘ Pots,” and “ Pigs,” and “ Ploughs.” 

“ Parson have done nought to clear the poison out of my 
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liquor; Squire, he don’t care to cheapen my pot of ale.” This 
would probably be the surly commentary of the English field 
labourer ; and yet certainly no classes in the kingdom are more 
anxious and able than those two to befriend and benefit the 
tillers of our soil. There is, indeed, hardly any initiative, and 
little enough is done in a matter where reform will shortly be 
imperative, and is that little not altogether in an ill direction ? 
Those who have lived much in any country of Europe except 
England, and return home, find nothing so disheartening as 
that all relaxation from work, all those times of cheerfulness 
without which men grow sullen and gloomy, are with our 
working people associated with the drinking of strong drink. 
The pot-house keeper is the nucleus round which all our 
people’s recreation centres, to the wasting of their slender 
substance, the abeyance of all brain power, the furthering of a 
horrible reaction of gloom and heaviness. Seeing all which, 
some headstrong humanitarians say, “Abolish the pot- 
houses !”? and reckoning up what we have done and what 
left undone in this matter, I really know nothing so little to 
our discredit as that we have put down a public-house here and 
there. 

Good intentions herein have a little redeemed our stu- 
pidity ; for what business have we to do anything of the sort? 
A fine reform, forsooth! As if the peasant resorted to his 
pot and his pipe for smoke and drink only, and not for so- 
ciability chietly, and to try to break—poor fellow—the dreary 
stagnation of his bovine existence by contact of other exis- 
tences with his own. When I pass the frequent pot-house in 
rural England, I lay no emphasis (not being of the romantic 
school) on the interruption they cause to the sentiments. I 
recognize and honour in them only a great, constant, and 
purely human quest after sociability, and, in a sort, after cul- 
ture, as much as when I pass through Pall Mall, with the Army 
and Navy Club on one side, the Athenzeum and the Travellers, 
the Reform and the Guards Club on the other. It is not beer 
I seek when I enter the Athenzeum, but the conversation of 
intelligent persons, my peers; and I can positively assure my 
readers that when I walk past the village green, and see the 
sign of the “Pig in a String,” or the ‘ Pot and Plough,” over 
closed doors, I “feel a pang as great” almost as if, coming 
down Waterloo Place, I should find the statue of the virgin 
goddess presiding over sealed portals. Let us all, bishops, 
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judges, politicians, and authors, wander for a time clubless in 
Pall Mall, in sight of the great Pallas Athené, under whose 
shadow we have so long held the mild orgies of our intel- 
lectual revelries, in order that we may appreciate the senti- 
ments of the rustic shut out from his favourite ale-house. 

I am inclined to think that on the southern slopes of these 
Arrabida Hills may be found a climate warmer and more 
healthy—for there is no marsh-land about—than any spot in 
the whole of Portugal. Here the monks—a body of Grey 
Friars, an order always judicious in their choice of sites—set 
up an important monastery. ‘There is a story, too, of a young 
man, a native of Lisbon, who, having been sent to Madeira for 
a chest complaint, returned from that island not bettered in 
health. As a last resource, his friends sent him to the Arra- 
bida. There he bought a goatherd’s house, with his goats, 
living summer and winter in the former, aud mainly on the 
produce of the latter. His health came back to him, and he 
lives there still, offering, hermit-like, to chance visitors to his 
mountain, shelter and a share of his simple fare. This is the 
story as I heard it from several people. I did not see him. 

Another testimony to the geniality of this climate is that 
Brotero, the Portuguese botanist, gives the Arrabida range as 
the sole habitat of many Portuguese plants which grow no- 
where else in Europe. I did not, indeed, in my very hurried 
walk, find any plants that were new to me, though the ground 
was carpeted with spring flowers ;* and I noticed that none 
of the strange plant growths of the Troia headland were to 
be found here. 

In one place I found growing a tuft of a plant not, indeed, 
at all pretty or rare (though I never saw it before in Portugal), 
but striking from another point of view. I will dignify it by 
its Latin name, Pulicaria dysenterica, before I mention that 
the vulgar call it Flea-bane. He is a poor botanist who is a 
mere namer of plants or seeker for varieties, or even for the 
beauties in Nature’s garden, and who is not given sometimes 


* “Spring flowers.” Among them, in the shade of rocks, in damp and 
secluded dells, the large blue Iris of our English gardens was growing in abun- 
dance. Another dwarf Iris (Lusitanica) I also saw here, having found it in but 
one other locality in Portugal. The flower isa miniature fleur de lys, like the 
larger species, and of a blue as deep; unlike it, it is not tuberous, but bulbous- 
rooted. The plant is not in Mr. Ware’s list of hardy perennials ; in other words, 
it is unknown, or nearly so, in our English gardens. It is but four inches high, 
and very ornamental. 
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to regard the subtle underlying causes of things. Does not— 
the philosophic botanist might inquire—does not Nature some- 
times shower her choicest blessings with most inappropriate 
bountifulness ? If, for instance, this particular plant be really 
as baneful to that too frequent enemy of the human race as its 
name implies, why, in the name of Mr. Darwin, and the eternal 
fitness of things—if we may couple the two—why does it waste 
its usefulness (as I well know it does) in the Surrey air, and not 
grow as abundantly in Portugal? If I were absolute king in 
this otherwise favoured country, it should be imported largely ; 
every pillow, bolster, and mattress in my realm should, at my 
royal command, be close packed with this salutary herb ; it 
should hang in bunches from every inn ceiling, nor should my 
royal palaces be without their stores ; it should be sown broad- 
cast in all suitable places, acres of its yellow bloom should be 
reaped by the sword-bayonets of my troops, and every police- 


man throughout my kingdom should bind a bunch of it on his 
truncheon ! 


It was nightfall when I reached the bottom of the hill, and 
nine o’clock before our boat got back to Setubal. I was very 


tired and hungry, and glad to remember that a conference had 
taken place that morning between the cook and myself, which 
had ended in that very affable person promising to have dinner 
ready for me at whatever hour of the evening or night I might 
return. He kept his word; and I hope no one at Senhor 
Escoven’s inn may ever fare worse. 

A party of burgesses, worthy people, probably from the 
capital, were supping with a party of friends at the table d’héte 
as [came in. A man is never so critical as in the ten minutes 
before his dinner, and my chance table-mates must set down 
my cynical contemplation of them to this circumstance. 

An English master of the art of social well-doing has laid 
down the maxim that no man should ever monopolize the con- 
versation for more than half a minute. (I myself think the 
time is too long.) The Portuguese do not adopt this rule, and 
in truth I have never sojourned among the people who do. 
Among the supper party at Setubal two gentlemen strove with 
each other .as to which of them should break it most com- 
pletely. When two well-known French orators, members of 
the Legislature, were contending for the ear of that assembly, 
the one who had lost it for the moment smiled pleasantly upon 
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the audience during the flowing rhetoric of his rival, conscious 
of his own latent power of talk, contenting himself with 
remarking behind his hand, “ S’il erache, il est perdu/” I 
noticed something of this polite self-confidence in that one of 
the two Portuguese gentlemen who happened for the moment 
to be silent. The rest of the party—terrible conversationalists 
too, after their kind, I dare say, some of them—were witnesses 
and seconds only while this duel of talk was proceeding, merely 
smiling or nodding, or being properly moved or indignant, as 
was required of them. 

The night was pleasant, yet several of the party had woollen 
comforters on. Some of the women wore worsted knitted 
hoods and were discordantly dressed; men and women leant 
slouchingly over the table, curving their elbows and hands 
and wrists half round their plates (so do crabs and lobsters, I 
believe, at their own ocean dinner-tables curve unwieldy claws 
round their food); and these otherwise pleasant ladies and 
gentlemen might well seem to the straight-backed Briton, 
taught not to let his elbows stray at meal times too far from 
his sides, to be departing not a little from the proprieties to 
be observed at table. How easy is intolerance in such matters, 
and how poor and miserable the triumph of finding food for 
frivolous laughter in such trifling differences as these: How 
few of my countrymen would think of setting against all this 
the fact that one bottle of port wine had sufficed for the whole 
party of twelve, and that it was but half emptied; or that 
every man of the party showed his wish to be gracious by 
bowing, as he rose from the table, to the stranger who had sat 
at meat with him. 

On the other hand, it would have been a truly ridiculous 
thing for a newly-landed tourist, had one been there, to see 
that as the two sections of the party took leave of each other, 
they did so in a manner to offend and even to excruciate all 
our insular susceptibilities. ‘The women kissed each other— 
and this indeed might pass—but the men likewise embraced ; 
and this really was too great an outrage on a critical British 
traveller waiting for his dinner. The Portuguese of the male 
sex, when they meet after absence and when they part for any 
time, rush into each other’s arms as people in England do 
nowhere but on the transpontine stage. They are a thickset 
population, aud they perform the ludicrous act not without a 
certain burly dignity, and yet tenderly too; not, I must say 
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for them, kissing each other on their too often chubby cheeks, 
as I have seen Italians and Southern Frenchmen do; but 
when they find themselves in each other’s arms they thump 
each other gently on the back in token of amity; anon each 
draws back his face and contemplates his friend’s countenance, 
pleasantly with smiles if meeting, mournfully and tearfully if 
about to part. 

It is easy to laugh at all this, but it is an old custom in Por- 
tugal. ‘There is nothing really effeminate in the usage any 
more than in those who practise it. Heroes have done it ere 
now. Not otherwise, be sure, was the great Vasco da Gama 
clasped in the arms of his friends when he came back, having, 
after perils innumerable, doubled the Cape and found the sea 
route to the Indies. In no other fashion, I am certain, did the 
still greater Prince Henry the Navigator embrace the famous 
sea commanders who had carried his exploring ships into 
unknown recesses of the mysterious ocean, thumping their 
brave backs with friendly gratitude and enthusiasm. 

How we Englishmen shake our honest sides, seeing for the 
first time this Portuguese amplexus, with all its queer accom- 
paniments ; yet what a foolish and insular thing it is to laugh 
—not so very insular indeed, after all, for we used to do the 
very same thing in this country. ‘“ Come/ Let my bosom 
touch thee,” says a chief character in one of our old comedies 
to two other personages in no very affluent circumstances. 
How much would I—boasting myself to be somewhat of a 
citizen of the world—like to see a revival of this good, hearty, 
old-fashioned custom of the accolade! How pleasant would it 
be to see some padded, gouty old general running up in Pall 
Mall to a half-pay subaltern, the friend and messmate of his 
youth; or some goodly bishop, sleek with episcopal honours, 
meeting an old college friend of forty years’ standing, still a 
curate. ‘“‘ Come!” would his lordship exclaim, standing with 
extended arms, “ Come! Let my bosom touch thee.” 


Except for the trifling circumstance that the bedrooms of 
Mr. Escoven’s hotel were constructed with such an economy of 
partition wall that they only reached three parts of the way to 
the ceiling, nothing could be more satisfactory to the most 
exacting tourist than the arrangements of his hostelry. Even 
this peculiarity of mural construction has some advantages. 
The bedded traveller is indeed only screened, not walled off 
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from Mr. Escoven’s other guests; but the Portuguese are 
essentially a social people, and by this simple device the plea- 
sures of conversation may be enjoyed far on into the night. 
There is also a pleasant flavour of medievalism about it. 
Exactly in this fashion were the guest chambers disposed in 
those great semi-ecclesiastical hospices which in the Middle 
Ages occupied the places now so much more comfortably filled 
by the modern hotel. 

I do not dwell on this detail of arrangement as blame- 
worthy; and, on the other hand, the way in which at the 
Setubal inn the traveller’s bill is delivered to him is, in regard 
to rapidity of presentation, simplicity of statement, and 
reasonableness of account, worthy of all praise. As civilization 
goes on, the mauvais quart d’heure of Rabelais has become a 
more and more disagreeable interval of time. It is not the 
exorbitance of the amount which irritates us, for we are, I 
trust, my readers and I, fairly solvent people—so much as the 
delays in getting our accounts given to us (with a train just 
starting, perhaps, or an appointment to keep), and their un- 
necessary complication when they are given. There is also 
cause for great exasperation in the now too common habit of 
English hotel-keepers of having a printed form on which the 
plain requirements of a simple traveller are lost amid a multi- 
tude of items which he might, could, and—as the bill and its 
author suggests—should have ordered. So that when a guest 
pays his bill for a day’s and night’s lodging, he is positively 
almost ashamed at finding due registry of his having wanted 
neither liqueurs, nor stationery, nor warm baths, nor douche 
baths, nor shower baths, nor pots of jam, nor carriages and 
pairs, nor draught stout, nor imperial pints of pale ale, nor 
ginger beer, nor the hotel hairdresser, nor mulled wine at night, 
nor sherry bitters by day ; and he reflects what a poor shuffling 
impostor of a guest he is to have had so few requirements. 

What may be called the antipodes of this magnificent and 
pretentious kind of hotel account prevails at some of the 
remoter inns in Portugal. Here, when the traveller asks for 
his bill, the landlord pleasantly rubs his hands together and 
answers, “‘ Whatever your Excellency pleases to give.” This 
won't do at all, for the traveller is sure to offer too much or too 
little, and to be thought either a spendthrift or a niggard ; so 
he has to make a speech, thanks the landlord for his 
courteous confidence, and beg for a detailed statement. 
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Then the landlord, politely deprecating anything of the 
kind, is slowly persuaded to check off the various items upon 
the fingers of his left hand, with a long argument before each 
successive finger is done with and doubled down. 

“What does it come to?” asks the traveller, taking out 
his purse at last, when the hand and the account are finally 
closed. 

** Diacho !” (which is polite for Diabo, which again is con- 
tracted from the Latin). ‘ Did bis Excellency not add up ?” 

His Excellency had been incapable of the act of mental 
arithmetic ; so the addition is gone over again, from the little 
finger backwards, with a finger or two, perhaps, representing 
forgotten items, brought into account from the other hand ; 
and the sum total is gladly paid, and host and guest part 
mutually content—the guest well knowing that he has not been 
overcharged more than perhaps a thumb and one or two 
fingers. 

At Mr. Escoven’s inn the bill is drawn up and presented in 
a manner which may be called a compromise between these 
two opposite systems of account, and is an improvement on 
each. As I am writing as a tourist and for tourists, I can do 


no better than give them full particulars. 

At six o’clock a.m., I asked the woman servant who was 
bringing my breakfast for my bill. In less than two minutes 
it was placed on the table before me, written on a piece of 
paper two inches square. It contained only the following 
figures :— 


1.500 
1.500 


3.000 


The waitress, placing her finger on the second 1.500, 
reminded me that this sum bad been advanced to me by the 
landlord the night before to pay my boatmen. The rest, she 
said, was my inn account. 1.500 reis is a muilrei and a half, 
and a milrei and a half is about six shillings and sevenpence, 
this sum representing the whole charge for bread and wine to 
take with me to Troia, dinner, bed, and breakfast next 
morning. ‘There was no charge for the conversation on both 
sides of me, which lasted half through the night. 
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I have written this account of a thirty-six hours’ expedition 
from Lisbon, made hurriedly between two engagements, be- 
cause I have often heard it said that little or nothing was to be 
done or seen from the capital of Portugal. I hope I have 
shown that a traveller following me in this little expedition 
need expend neither much time nor trouble to find himself 
among very beautiful scenery and an interesting and courteous 
people. The Arrabida range, small as it comparatively is, has 
peaks and recesses which would well repay a visit of days. 
Setubal itself, of which I have said hardly a word, is the third 
city in the kingdom, and has antiquities of its own. The 
estuaries of the Sado and the Marateca, forming the Bay of 
Setubal, is a congregation of waters more beautiful than any 
in Portugal, not excepting that of the Tagus itself; and upon 
it, within easy reach by boat, are towns famous in the History 
of ancient Portugal. 


(Mr. Latouche will, from time to time, contribute a paper 
to the New Quarrer.y under the heading of “Tue Tourist in 


Portuaat.” 
Kach paper will be complete in itself. | 











The Peak in Darien: 
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Ir is somewhat singular that the natural longing to pene- 
trate the great secret of mortality should not have sug- 
gested to some of the inquirers into so-called “ Spiritual” 
manifestations, that, before attempting to obtain communi- 
cation with the dead, through such poor methods as raps 
and alphabets, they might more properly, and with better 
hope of gaining a glimpse through the “ gates ajar,” 
watch closely the dying, and study the psychological phe- 
nomena which accompany the act of dissolution. Thus, it 
might be possible to ascertain by comparison of numerous 
instances, whether among these phenomena are any which 
seem to indicate that the Mind, Soul, or Self, of the expiring 
person, is not undergoing a process of extinction, but exhibit- 
ing such tokens as might be anticipated were it entering upon 
a new phase of existence, and coming into possession of fresh 
faculties. It is at least conceivable that some such indications 
might be observed, were we to look for them with care and 
caution, under the rare conditions wherein they could at any 
time be afforded; and if this should prove to be the fact, 
it is needless to dilate on the intense interest of even such 
semblance of confirmation of our hopes. Of course, to regard 
anything which could be so noticed as anything more, or, as if 
it could constitute an argument for belief in a future life, would 
be foolish in the extreme, seeing the great obscurity and the 
evanescent nature of all such phenomena. Our faith in 
Immortality must be built on altogether different ground, if it 
is to be of any value as a part of our religion, or of our philo- 
sophy. But, assuming that we are individually already con- 
vinced that the quasi-universal creed of the human race is not 
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erroneous, and that “ the soul of a man never dies,’ we may 
not unreasonably turn to the solemn scene of dissolution, and 
ask— Whether there does not sometimes occur, under one or 
two perhaps of its hundred forms, some incidents which point in 
the direction of the great Fact, which we believe to be actually 
in process of realization ? According to our common conviction, 
there is a moment of time, when the Man whom we have 
known in his garb of flesh, casts it aside, actually, so to speak, 
before our eyes, and “this mortal puts on immortality.” As 
in Blanco White’s beautiful sonnet he is, like Adam, watch- 
ing his first sunset, and trembling to lose sight of the world, 
and the question to be solved is—Whether darkness has 
enshrouded him, or, whether— 


“Hesperus with the hosts of Heaven came, 
And lo! Creation widened in his view ? ” 


and he may have asked himself— 


“ Who would have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun? or deemed, 
While flower, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? ” 


and Life, like Light, had been only a deception and a veil. 

We have walked in company with our brother, perchance 
for years, through the “ wilderness of this world,” over its 
arid plains of toil, and through its sweet valleys of love and 
pleasure ; and then we have begun to climb the awful Andes 
which have always loomed before us at our journey’s end,— 
their summits against the sky, and beyond them—the Undis- 
covered Land. Onward, a little before us, as chance may 
decide, our companion perhaps mounts the last acclivity, and 
we see him slowly approach the mountain’s crown, while our 
lagging steps yet linger on the slopes below. Sometimes, ere 
he reach the hill-top, he is enveloped in cloud, and then we see 
him no more; but again, sometimes, he remains in the full 
sunlight, and, though distant from us, and beyond the reach of 
our voice, it is yet possible for us to watch his attitude and 
motions. Now we see him nearing the summit. <A few steps 
more, and there must break on his vision whatever there 
may be of the unknown World beyond—a howling wilderness, 
ora great Pacific of joy. Does he seem, as that view bursts 
on him—whatsoever it may be—does he seem to be inspired 
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with hope, or cast down with despair? Do his arms drop in 
consternation, or does he lift them aloft with one glad gesture 
of rapture, ere he descend the further slope, and is lost to our 
sight for ever ? 

It appears to me that we may, though with much diffidence, 
answer this question as regards some of our comrades in Life’s 
journey, who have gone before us, and of whom the last 
glimpse has been one full of strange, mysterious, but most 
joyful promise. Let us inquire into the matter calmly, making 
due allowance both for natural exaggeration of mourning 
friends, who recall the most affecting scenes, and also for the 
probable presence of cerebral disturbance and spectral illusion 
at the moment of physical dissolution. 

Of course, it is quite possible that the natural law of death 
may be that the departed always sink into a state of uncon- 
sciousness, and rather dip beneath a Lethe than leap a 
Rubicon. It is likewise possible that the faculties of a disem- 
bodied soul, whatever they may be, may need time and use, 
like those of an infant, before they can be practically employed. 
But there is also at least a possibility that consciousness is not 
always lost, but is continuous through the passage from one 
life to another, and that it expands, rather than closes, at the 
moment when the bonds of the flesh are broken, and the man 
enters into possession of his higher powers and vaster faculties 
symbolled by the beautiful old emblem of Psyche’s emanci- 
pated butterfly quitting the shell of the chrysalis.* In this 
latter case there is a certain prima facie presumption that close 
observation ought to permit us occasionally to obtain some 
brief glimpse, some glance, though but of lightning swift- 
ness and evanescence, revealing partially this transcendent 
change. 

In a majority of deaths the accompanying physical condi- 


* There is an insect, the Lunar Sphinx Moth, which exhibits, in its first stage, 
not only the usual prevision for its security while in the helpless chrysalis state, but 
a singular foresight of its own requirements when it shall have become a winged 
moth. Having made, by eating its way upward through the pith of a willow, an 
appropriate biding-place, it finds itself with its head in a position in which, were 
it to become a moth, it could never push itself down, and escape at the aperture 
below. The little creature accordingly, before it goes to sleep, laboriously turns 
round, and places its head near the entrance, where, as a moth, it will make its 
happy exit into the fields of air. There seems something curiously akin in the 
unaccountable foresight of this insect, of a state of existence it has never ex- 
perienced, and the vague and dim sentiment of immortality, common to mankind 
since the days of the cave-dwellers of the Stone Age. 
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tions hide from the spectators whatever psychological pheno- 
mena may be taking place. The sun of our poor human life 
mostly sets behind an impenetrable cloud. Of all forms of 
death the commonest seems to be the awful “agony,” with its 
unconscious groans and stertorous breath. The dying person 
seems to sink lower and lower, as if beneath the waters of 
an unfathomable sea ; a word, a motion, a glance, rising up at 
longer and longer intervals, till the last slow and distant sighs 
terminate the woeful strife, and the victory of Death is com- 
plete. When this is the mode of dissolution it is of course 
hopeless to look for any indication of the fate of the soul at its 
exodus; and the same holds good as regards death in extreme 
old age, or after exhausting disease, when the sufferer very 
literally “falls asleep.””? Again, there are deaths which are 


accompanied by great pain, or delirium, or which are caused 
by sudden accidents, altogether hiding from our observation 
the mental condition of the patient. Only in a small residue 
of cases the bodily conditions are such as to cause neither 
interference with, nor yet concealment of, the process of calm 
and peaceful dissolution, in the full light of mental sanity ; and 
it is to these only we can look with any hope of fruitful 


observation. We ask—Whether in such cases instances have 
ever been known of occurrences having any significance, taken 
in connection with the solemn event wherewith they are 
associated ? Does our forerunner on the hill-top show by his 
looks and actions—since he is too far off to speak to us—that 
he beholds from his “ Peak in Darien,” an Ocean yet hidden 
from our view? 

I should hesitate altogether to affirm positively that such 
is the case; but, after many inquiries on the subject, I 
am still more disinclined to assert the contrary. The 
truth seems to be that in almost every family or circle, 
questions will elicit recollections of death-bed scenes, wherein, 
with singular recurrence, appears one very significant inci- 
dent—namely, that the dying person, precisely at the moment 
of death, and when the power of speech was lost, or nearly 
lost, seemed to see something—or rather, to speak more exactly, 
to become conscious of something present (for actual sight is 
out of question)—of a very striking kind, which remained in- 
visible to and unperceived by the assistants. Again and again 
this incident is repeated. It is described almost in the same 
words by persons who have never heard of similar occurrences, 
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and who suppose their own experience to be unique, and have 
raised no theory upon it, but merely consider it to be 
“strange,” “curious,” “ affecting,” and nothing more. It is 
invariably explained—that the dying person is lying quietly, 
when suddenly, in the very act of expiring, he looks up— 
sometimes starts up in bed—and gazes on (what appears to 
be) vacancy, with an expression of astonishment, sometimes 
developing instantly into joy, and sometimes cut short in the 
first emotion of solemn wonder and awe. If the dying man 
were to see some utterly-unexpected but instantly-recognized 
vision, causing him a great surprise, or rapturous joy, his face 
could not better reveal the fact. The very instant this pheno- 
menon occurs, Death is actually taking place, and the eyes 
glaze even while they gaze at the unknown sight. If a 
breath or two still heave the chest, it is obvious that the soul 
has already departed. 

A few narrations of such observations, chosen from a great 
number which have been communicated to the writer, will 
serve to show more exactly the point which it is desired 
should be established by a larger concurrence of testimony. 
The following are given in the words of a friend on whose 
accuracy every reliance may be placed :— 

“T have heard numberless instances of dying persons 
showing unmistakably by their gestures, and sometimes by 
their words, that they saw in the moment of dissolution 
what could not be seen by those around them. On three 
occasions facts of this nature came distinctly within my own 
knowledge, and I will therefore limit myself to a detail of that 
which I can give on my own authority, although the circum- 
stances were not so striking as many others known to me, 
which I believe to be equally true. 

“T was watching one night beside a poor man dying of 
consumption ; his case was hopeless, but there was no appear- 
ance of the end being very near; he was in full possession of 
his senses, able to talk with a strong voice and not in the 
least drowsy. He had slept through the day and was so wake- 
ful that I had been conversing with him on ordinary subjects 
to while away the long hours. Suddenly, while we were thus 
talking quietly together, he became silent, and fixed his eyes on 
one particular spot in the room, which was entirely vacant, 
even of furniture; at the same time a look of the greatest 
delight changed the whole expression of his face, and after a 

19 
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moment of what seemed to be intense scrutiny of some object 
invisible to me, he said to me in a joyous tone, ‘ There is Jim.’ 
Jim was a little son whom he had lost the year before, and 
whom I had known well, but the dying man had a son still 
living, named John, for whom we had sent, and I concluded it 
was of John he was speaking, and that he thought he heard 
him arriving ; so I answered, 

“No. John has not been able to come.’ 

“The man turned to me impatiently and said, ‘I do not 
mean John, I know he is not here, it is Jim, my little lame 
Jim; surely you remember him ?’ 

“* Yes,’ I said, ‘I remember dear little Jim who died last 
year, quite well.’ 

“« Don’t you see him then? ‘There he is,” said the man, 
pointing to the vacant space on which his eyes were fixed; and 
when I did not answer, he repeated almost fretfully, ‘ Don’t 
you see him standing there ? ” 

“«Z answered that I could not see him, though I felt per- 
fectly convinced that something was visible to the sick man, 
which I could not perceive. When I gave him this answer he 
seemed quite amazed, and turned round to look at me with a 
glance almost of indignation. As his eyes met mine, I saw 
that a film seemed to pass over them, the light of intelligence 
died away, he.gave a gentle sigh and expired. He did not 
live five minutes from the time he first said, ‘There is Jim,’ 
although there had been so sign of approaching death previous 
to that moment. 

“The second case was that of a boy about fourteen years 
of age, dying also of decline. He was a refined, highly 
educated child, who throughout his long illness had looked 
forward with much hope and longing to the unknown life to 
which he believed he was hastening. On a bright summer 
morning it became evident that he had reached his last hour. 
He lost the power of speech, chiefly from weakness, but he 
was perfectly sensible, and made his wishes known to us by his 
intelligent looks. He was sitting propped up in bed, and 
had been looking rather sadly at the bright sunshine playing 
on the trees outside his open window for some time. He had 
turned away from this scene, however, and was facing the end 
of the room, where there was nothing whatever but a closed 
door, when all in a moment the whole expression of his face 
changed to one of the most wondering rapture, which made 
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his half-closed eyes open to their utmost extent, while his lips 
parted with a smile of perfect ecstasy ; it was impossible to 
doubt that some glorious sight was visible to him, and from the 
movement of his eyes it was plain that it was not one but many 
objects on which he gazed, for his look passed slowly from end 
to end of what seemed to be the vacant wall before him, going 
back and forward with ever-increasing delight manifested in 
his whole aspect. His mother then asked him if what he saw 
was some wonderful sight beyond the confines of this world, 
to give her a token that it was so, by pressing her hand. He 
at once took her hand, and pressed it meaningly, giving thereby 
an intelligent affirmative to her question, though unable to 
speak. As he did so a change passed over his face, his eyes 
closed, and in a few minutes he was gone. 

“The third case, which was that of my own brother, was 
very similar to this last. He was an elderly man, dying of a 
painful disease, but one which never for a moment obscured 
his faculties. Although it was known to be incurable, he 
had been told that he might live some months, when some- 
what suddenly the summons came on a dark January morning. 
It had been seen in the course of the night that he was sink- 
ing, but for some time he had been perfectly silent and 
motionless, apparently in a state of stupor; his eyes closed 
and his breathing scarcely perceptible. As the tardy dawn 
of the winter morning revealed the ngid features of the 
countenance from which life and intelligence seemed to have 
quite departed, those who watched him felt uncertain whether 
he still lived; but suddenly, while they bent over him to 
ascertain the truth, he opened his eyes wide, and gazed eagerly 
upward with such an unmistakable expression of wonder and 
joy, that a thrill of awe passed through all who witnessed it. 
His whole face grew bright with a strange gladness, while the 
eloquent eyes seemed literally to shine as if reflecting some 
light on which they gazed; he remained in this attitude of 
delighted surprise for some minutes, then in a moment the 
eyelids fell, the head drooped forward, and with one long 
breath the spirit departed.” 


A different kind of case to those above narrated by 
my friend was that of a young girl known to me, who 
had passed through the miserable experiences of a sinful 
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life at Aldershot, and then had tried to drown herself in 
the river Avon, near Clifton. She was in some way saved 
from suicide, and placed for a time in a penitentiary; but 
her health was found to be hopelessly ruined, and she was 
sent to die in the quaint old workhouse of St. Peter’s at 
Bristol. For many months she lay in the infirmary literally 
perishing piecemeal of disease, but exhibiting patience and 
sweetness of disposition quite wonderful to witness. She was 
only eighteen, poor young creature! when all her little 
round of error and pain had been run; and her innocent, pretty 
face might have been that of a child. She never used any 
sort of cant (so common among women who have been in 
Refuges), but had apparently somehow got hold of a very living 
and real religion, which gave her comfort and courage, and 
inspired her with the beautifzl spirit with which she bore her 
frightful sufferings. On the wall opposite her bed there hung 
by chance a print of the Lost Sheep, and Mary S , looking 
at it one day, said to me, “That is just what I was, and 
what happened to me; but I am being brought safe home 
now.” For a long time before her death, her weakness was 
such that she was quite incapable of lifting herself up in bed, 
or of supporting herself when lifted, and she, of course, con- 
tinued to lie with her head on the pillow while life gradually 
and painfully ebbed away, and she seemingly became nearly 
unconscious. In this state she had been left one Saturday 
night by the nurse in attendance. Larly at dawn next 
morning—an Haster morring, as it chanced—the poor old 
women who occupied the other beds in the ward were startled 
from their sleep by seeing Mary S—— suddenly spring up to 
a sitting posture in her bed, with her arms outstretched and 
her face raised, as if in a perfect rapture of joy and welcome. 
The next instant the body of the poor girl fell back a corpse. 
Her death had taken place in that moment of mysterious 
ecstasy. 

A totally different case again was that of a man of high 
intellectual distinction, well-known in the world of letters. 
When dying peacefully, as became the close of a profoundly 
religious life, and having already lost the power of speech, he 
was observed suddenly to look up as if at some spectacle in- 
visible to those around, with an expression of solemn surprise 
and awe, very characteristic, it is said, of his habitual frame of 
mind. At that instant, and before the look had time to falter 
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or change, the shadow of death passed over his face, and the 
end had come. 

In yet another case I am told that at the last moment so 
bright a light seemed suddenly to shine from the face of a 
dying man, that the clergyman and another friend who were 
attending him actually turned simultaneously to the window 
to seek for the cause. 

Another incident of a very striking character occurred in a 
well-known family, one of whose members narrated it to me. 
A dying lady, exhibiting the aspect of joyful surprise to which 
we have so often referred, spoke of seeing, one after another, 
three of her brothers who had long been dead, and then 
apparently recognized last of all a fourth brother, who was 
believed by the bystanders to be still living in India. The 
coupling of his name with that of his dead brothers excited 
such awe and horror in the mind of one of the persons present, 
that she rushed half-senseless from the room. In due course 
of time letters were received announcing the death of the 
brother in India, which had occurred some time before his 
dying sister seemed to recognize him. 

Again, in another case a gentleman who had lost his only 
son some years previously, and who had never recovered the 
afflicting event, exclaimed suddenly when dying, with the air 
of a man making a most rapturous discovery, “1 see him! | 
see him!” 

Not to multiply such anecdotes too far—anecdotes which 
certainly possess a uniformity pointing to some similar cause, 
whether that cause be physiological or psychical—I will now 
conclude with one authenticated by a near relative of the 
persons concerned. A late well-known bishop was com- 
monly called by his sisters ‘‘ Charlie,” and his eldest sister bore 
the pet name of “ Liz.” They had both been dead for some 
years when their younger sister, Mrs. W——, also died, but 
before her death appeared to behold them both. While lying 
still and apparently unconscious, she suddenly opened her eyes 
and looked earnestly across the room, as if she saw some one 
entering. Presently, as if overjoyed, she exclaimed, “O 
Charlie!” and-then, after a moment’s pause, with a new start 
of delight, as if he had been joined by some one else, she went 
on, “ And Liz!” and then added, “‘ How beautiful you are!” 
After seeming to gaze at the two beloved forms for a few 
minutes, she fell back on her pillow and died. 
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Instances like these, might, I believe, be almost indefinitely 
multiplied were attention directed to them, and the experience 
of survivors more generally communicated and recorded. 
Reviewing them, the question seems to press upon us, Why 
should we not thus catch a glimpse of the spiritual world 
through that half-open portal wherein our dying brother 
is passing? If the soul of man exists at all after the 
extinction of the life of the body, what is more probabie than 
that it should begin, at the very instant when the veil of the 
flesh is dropping off, to exercise those spiritual powers of per- 
ception, which we must suppose it to possess (else were its 
whole after life a blank), and to become conscious of other 
things than those of which our dim senses can take cognizance ? 
If it be not destined to an eternity of solitude (an absurd 
hypothesis), its future companions may well be recognized at 
once, even as it goes forth to meet them. It seems indeed 
almost a thing to be expected, that some of them should be 
ready waiting to welcome it on the threshold. Is there not, 
then, a little margin for hope—if not for any confident belief 
—that our fondest anticipations will be verified, nay, that the 
actual experience of not a few has verified them? May it not 
be that when that hour comes for each of us which we have 
been wont to dread as one of parting and sorrow— 


“The last long farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world,” 


ere we “ put off into the unknown dark,” we may find that we 
only leave, for a little time, the friends of earth, to go straight 
to the embrace of those who have long been waiting for us to 
make perfect for them the nobler life beyond the grave? May 
it not be that our very first dawning sense of that enfranchised 
existence will be the rapture of reunion with the beloved ones, 
whom we have mourned as lost, but who have been standing 
near, waiting longingly for our recognition, as a mother may 
watch beside the bed of a fever-stricken child till reason re- 
illumines its eyes and with outstretched arms it cries, 
*€ Mother”’? 

There are some, alas! to whom it must be very dreadful to 
think of thus meeting on the threshold of eternity, the wronged, 
the deceived, the forsaken. But for most of us, God be 
thanked, no dream of celestial glory, has half the ecstasy 
of the thought that in dying we may meet,—and meet at 
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once, before we have had a moment to feel the awful 
loneliness of death,—the parent, wife, husband, child, friend 
of our life, soul of our soul, whom we consigned long ago 
with breaking hearts to the grave. Their “ beautiful” 
forms (as that dying lady beheld her brother and sister) 
entering our chamber, standing beside our bed of death, 
- and come to rejoin us for ever—what words can tell the 
happiness of such a vision? It may be awaiting us all. 
There is even, perhaps, a certain probability that it is actually 
the natural destiny of the human soul, and that the affections, 
which alone of earthly things can survive dissolution will, like 
magnets, draw the beloved and loving spirits of the dead 
around the dying. I can see no reason why we should not 
indulge so ineffably blessed a hope. But, even if it be a dream, 
the faith remains, built on no such evanescent and shadowy 
foundation, that there is One Friend,—and He the best—im 
whose arms we shall surely fall asleep, and to whose love we 
may trust for the re-union, sooner or later, of the severed links 
of sacred human affection. 








The Countess von Zabanoff; or, the’ Three Zovers. 


A NOVELETTE. 


BY RICHARD HENGIST HORNE, AUTHOR OF “ ORION,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN ILL-MATCHED PAIR. 


SnHortty after the marriage of a great lady of Russia with the 
fortune-favoured son of a still greater lady of England, it 
became advisable that the bride should dispense with the 
attendance of the fair friends of her exclusive circle. The 
event was surrounded with far more than the usual female 
presentiments, and she bade farewell to them, not without a 
marked emotion on both sides. Among these noble ladies, 
the one most moved to tears was the beautiful Countess 
Labanoff W—ski, who had expected to accompany the bride 
to England; but it could not be permitted, as all very high 
circles have their special jealousies. 

The epithet of “beautiful”? was habitually conferred upon 
the youthful Countess Labanoff by the nobility of St. Peters- 
burg, and yet nobody considered her equal in that respect to 
several other ladies of rank and prominence; but there was 
an indescribable fascination in the young Countess that won 
all hearts, and almost at first sight. Whether this was 
attributable to something divinely Raphaelesque in the eyes 
and habitual expression of the face—something searchingly 
tender in the tones of her voice—or the winning sweetness of 
her manner and natural grace, in addition to a highly culti- 
vated mind—certain it is that, had she not been already 
married, Jellisaveta von Labanoff was one of those women 
who would be likely to receive an offer every week of her 
life, if she thought fit to give the least encouragement to 
admirers. She was now only three-and-twenty, and had been 
married, before she was eighteen, to the old and repulsive 
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Count Labanoff W—ski by family arrangements, in which 
she had not been permitted to have an objecting voice, or 
even to express an opinion. She had submitted, no doubt 
with many a suppressed sigh, to her father’s choice and 
mandate, and, having had no previous affection for any one 
else, she resigned herself to her fate, and in the course ofa 
year or two made herself quietly happy in the brilliant society 
with which she was surrounded. 

To say that Count Labanoff W—ski was old enough to 
be the father of the Countess, with some twenty years beyond, 
does not express the full degree of the disparity between 
them. For, although his manners were courtly, his temper 
was crusty, and, at times, morose; his person was meagre ; 
his countenance sardonic, and as yellow as a kite’s leg; his 
voice harsh, rasping, and imperious; he had very few teeth, 
and those which remained were too large for his mouth, and 
seemed endeavouring to get out; his thin hair was of a 
greenish grey, caused by the chemical failure of an attempt to 
dye it an auburn brown; and he had lost his left eye in a duel 
when a young man, its place having been supplied by one of 
glass, which was not a good match to the other. This loss 
he endeavoured to conceal by a constant habit of lowering 
his bushy eye-brow on the left side, which induced a very odd 
expression, so that the two profiles of his face, though equally 
ugly, were totally different. Albeit he was personally vain, still 
there was an uncouthness in his attire from deficiency of taste, 
neither hat, coat, nor boots fitting him properly ; and he took 
snuff in so profuse and careless a manner that a kind of brown 
gravel walk seemed to be laid down from his’ nostrils to the 
lower edge of his long green-cloth waistcoat. He always walked 
with a gold-headed cane, and when his knees or ankles were 
more than usually out of order, he employed two gold-headed 
canes. Altogether he was a most unpleasing object to look 
upon ; but he was very rich, and, from policy, very free and 
bountiful with his money (a most uncommon thing with very 
rich people), so that all his retainers and tradespeople had a 
profound respect for him, and, in fact, regarded him as a sort 
of angel upon ‘two sticks.” Moreover, he was extremely 
proud in his bearing, and keptall inferiors at a distance, which 
caused sudden silence and much bowing, almost wherever he 
went. 

Let no one imagine this portrait in any degree over-drawn, 
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but also let no one imagine that there were not certain brain- 
gifts beneath this very unprepossessing exterior, which raised 
him to an esoteric position among the political strategists of 
St. Petersburg. Count Labanoff held no ostensible office under 
the government. He had too cunning a head to be a real 
statesman, but he was a wily diplomatist, and “‘ saw through ” 
the ways of men, especially the worst sort of them. There 
he sat in his study every day, like a one-eyed old lynx, and 
whenever he wished to penetrate and divine the narrowest 
and most selfish motives of the policy of any foreign ambas- 
sador or emissary, he looked into himself, and found it in a 
moment. He was therefore held in high estimation as a far- 
seeing man, by those who were little aware that he seldom had 
far to go in order to make his discoveries. No more of this ;— 
but why did he marry the beautiful Jellisaveta? Two words 
will suffice. It was mainly for the great influence of her 
family ; somewhat for her landed property, contiguous to his 
own; and somewhat for the pleasure of countermining and 
superseding her youthful admirers, more particularly a favoured 
young officer of artillery, who had laughingly contradicted 
him one day at a dinner-table, on a trivial fact of history, and 
* spoilt the story.” 

This was obviously the kind of husband who, having a 
lovely and fascinating young wife, might easily find, or fancy, 
abundant cause for jealousy, even in the most “ proper” court 
circles of the world, whichever they may be. But the Count 
was too self-confident, too pre-occupied, and too haughty, to 
deign to be jealous; moreover, the Countess, admired and 
beloved as she was on all sides, never gave him any real cause 
to distrust her honour, or to complain of her conduct. In her 
domestic bearing she was the perfection of a gracious and 
graceful hostess, and so far was Count Labanoff from exhibit- 
ing or feeling any jealous emotions, that he continually invited 
young men, among others, of rank and talent to his house— 
always excepting that impudent puppy the artillery officer— 
and seemed grimly pleased at all the prodigal attentions 
bestowed upon his charming wife. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TWO LOVERS. 


Amone these respectful admirers, the most assiduous, not to say 
devoted, were two German gentlemen who had been fellow- 
students at the University of Bonn, and who had been ever 
since almost inseparable. They had both gained high honours 
in several of the courses of study, particularly in metaphysics 
and philosophy, although it will be apparent, in the present 
story, that the practical benefits they had derived from the 
latter were somewhat equivocal. One of these gentlemen was 
the young Baron Franz von Siidwind, who was travelling for 
his pleasure, under the idea of completing his education: the 
other was Rittmeister Ernst von Rockenbrod, a very promising 
officer of the Prussian cavalry, who was on leave of absence 
from his regiment in consequence of having broken a blood- 
vessel from some rash prank of horsemanship. 

It should be understood that there was a general sort of 
courtship, so to speak, carried on with regard to the beautiful 
Countess Labanoff, so that the attentions of these two German 
friends, though marked, were not considered improperly con- 
spicuous. ‘The lady was “the fashion,” and although that 
circumstance would not qualify everything, as in Paris, it always 
countenances very much in St. Petersburg, as well as in 
London and other great cities. They escorted the Countess here 
—they sedulously met her there—they tried to cut each other 
out at balls, suppers, public gardens, boating parties, and often 
succeeded, but always without rancour, jealousy, loss of temper, 
or injury to their mutual friendship. At home the Countess 
usually received them in the presence of other morning or 
mid-day visitors ; sometimes, when one only presented himself, 
she had Madame Florette, her lady-companion, with her; yet 
now and then she received Baron Franz, or Rittmeister Ernst, 
to a téte-d-téte alone. The next time, however, that the success- 
ful admirer obtained the chance of a similar favour, the prudent 
lady so ordered matters that the téte-d-téte was with Madame 
Florette, the Countess suddenly recollecting a yachting or 
other appointment elsewhere. Madame Florette was a vivacious 
French lady, and would have been a most entertaining person 
in conversation, had it not been apparent that the vivacity was 
‘very much forced. There was an air of sadness under her 
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smile, and her largh often ended abruptly, or had rather a 
hollow sound. Physicians pronounced her to be in a consump- 
tion, and she was continually about to start for Baden-Baden, 
but that her love for the Countess caused her to delay her 
departure. 

The health, however, of a much more important person 
was now the topic of conversation, as of peculiarly nice 
speculations, in high circles. Count Labanoff W——ski was 
visibly declining. It was quite clear, if we may be pardoned 
an expressive school-boy phraseology, that he was “ breaking 
up, and going away.” It would be indecorous to conjecture 
how many of the young Russian gentlemen of rank rejoiced at 
the prospect; and when it was perceived that his two gold- 
headed canes were quite insufficient to enable him to take his 
morning walk in his gardens, or on the terrace, some of them 
could not command their countenances, and with difficulty 
suppressed their words. 

But of our two German friends—fellow students in philo- 
sophy and all advanced theories—something more, alas! has 
to be related. The idea of the Count’s death was to them like 
the sun beginning to break from behind a cloud ; and ‘ Damon 
and Pythias,” or ‘‘ Nisus and Euryalus”—as they had often 
been called in Bonn—were at once in a fair way of becoming 
far more like ‘‘ Palamon and Arcite.”’ Without openly ad- 
mitting this, however, they strove to redouble their attentions, 
while avoiding companionship in their visits of kindly inquiry 
after the health of the Count ; but were held in check by the 
delicate scruples and comparative seclusion of the Countess, 
who was unremitting in her attentions upon her dying 
husband. 

Still the two friends came to no explanation. Of course it 
was rather premature. Besides, they did not perhaps quite 
see their way. Franz did not know that Ernst had any direct 
intention of making proposals to the Countess after the death 
of the Count. Ernst thought he should most likely make 
proposals, but he did not know whether Franz was equally 
bent upon doing su. Neither of them knew if the Countess 
would accept either the one or the other. She had many 
admirers, most of whom were of far greater rank and wealth 
than themselves, though not educated as highly in philosophy 
and “‘all the rest.” So, they did not open their minds to 
each other. We regret to add that a certain indescribable 
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coolness followed this reticence. They quite ceased to prome- 
nade the long Nevskoi Prospekt together, to row or sail on the 
Neva, to enjoy the canals and summer islands, or to sit during 
starry nights on the flat roof of their hotel, and speculate on 
Kant and Hegel, or Humboldt and Strauss. Baron Franz von 
Siidwind became monosyllabic, and took to very un-social 
smoking; and Rittmeister Ernst von Rockenbrod fell to pacing 
the room in silence, or humming a broken tune, and he next 
indulged in solitary rambles among the little islands and 
outskirts of the city. Really this is all very sad to relate of 
two such friends, but such are the facts. 

This state of affairs continued a few weeks, and then a 
change occurred. Count Labanoff had not been seen abroad 
during a fortnight, and the Countess had been “ denied” to 
all visitors. Suddenly it is publicly announced that the 
Count and Countess Labanoff W——ski have left St. Peters- 
burg, with strict orders that no reply should be given to any- 
body as to their place of destination. 


CHAPTER III. 


FRIENDSHIP’S TRIALS. 


THE two German lovers, on hearing this news, looked at each 
other with a strange expression of face that might have been 
thought comical to an observer, even without a knowledge of 
what was at work within. 

‘The Baron was the first to speak :— 

“My dear Ernst, why should we trouble ourselves about 
this lady ? It is very absurd.” 

“ That is true,” replied Ernst, with a deep sigh—which he 
very unskilfully covered with an affected yawn. 

“What is she to us?” pursued Franz. ‘‘ Nothing. The 
Count may live for years.” 

“He may.” 

“ And when he dies, some merchant prince—a wholesale 
dealer in Russian furs, timber, tallow, and bear-skins—may 
cut out the best of us, and the divine Countess may then marry 
another old muff.” 

Ernst gave a sort of inward start at this, but said with 
~ affected unconcern, “ Well, I hardly think that.” 
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“‘T wonder where they are gone ?”’ pursued the Baron. 

“‘T have not the least idea.” 

“Perhaps to join Madame Florette at Baden-Baden, and 
live incog.”’ 

“The Countess seemed very fond of that melancholy 
lady.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Franz, sharply; “I often had the 
society of that deadly-lively companion when I had expected 
to see our charming Countess; and her politeness over the 
cup of exquisite yellow tea she presented me, almost gave me 
the stomach-ache.” 

After this brief colloquy the two friends rose and went for 
a long walk together, trying to be full of pleasant conversation 
with each other, but often with intervals of silence, each one 
relapsing involuntarily into his own private thoughts. That 
evening they dined together, having been disappointed by a 
friend whom they had pressingly invited to join them. The 
conversation often flagged sadly, sentences pausing abruptly, 
and never being finished, or inquired after; but they endea- 
voured to make up for this by drinking too much wine, con- 
suming too much tobacco, and by going to bed two hours 
earlier than usual. 

What sort of restless night the enamoured Baron passed, 
we have never heard, but we know that Rittmeister Ernst left 
his feverish couch at sun-rise, and went out for a walk. 

The love-lorn cavalry officer wandered he knew not whither, 
till he incontinently found himself in the vicinity of the palatial 
residence of Count Labanoff. So he moved towards it mechani- 
cally, yet instinctively. All the doors and windows were close 
shut, and nobody was stirring. But what of that? He had 
no intention of making any inquiries. Besides, he had not 
intended to approach the place. And, in any case, there was 
nothing in any degree discourteous in his conduct. He, how- 
ever, looked up very wistfully at several of the bed-room 
windows. While thus amusing, or rather deluding, his mind, 
he continued to move with slow and irregular automatic paces 
round the edifice, till he observed that he was passing at a 
short distance from the low wall of a yard shaded by lime- 
trees, enclosing the stables at the back of the mansion. Pre- 
sently he saw a huge grizzly-white fur cap rise above the edge 
of the wall. Beneath it appeared a ruddy, rough-bearded visage, 
with very small bright eyes, which were too close together. 
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Ernst fancied there was a knowing, ironical smile on the burnt- 
umber face, which provoked his choler. And, as he looked 
more steadily, the fur-capped head nodded to him! Astonished 
and indignant at this insolence, the Rittmeister drew himself 
up in cavalry-officer style, and strode towards the wall. But 
the huge fur cap and visage sank down, and appeared no more. 

So then, he was a sort of laughing-stock among the servants 
of the Count and Countess Labanoff! The discovery of this 
was most exasperating, far more so because there was such 
good foundation for it, and that he could not resent it by any 
complaint without bringing general ridicule upon himself. 
The absurd affair, however, was not to end here. While walk- 
ing away, he suddenly thought he saw—could it be he ?—yes, 
it was—it certainly was his friend Baron Franz who was 
wandering, accidentally, as it seemed, round the back of the 
mansion near the wall of the stable-yard. He was gazing up 
at the bed-room windows. Without any design, and by a 
sudden impulse, Ernst concealed himself behind a massively- 
projecting buttress at a short distance. 'The Baron stood still 
awhile, lost in thought. A church clock struck six as he 
slowly drew forth his handkerchief; but before he applied it to 
his eyes, or his nose, whichever he had intended it for, up rose 
the same burnt-brown visage, surmounted by the huge grizzly 
bearskin cap, and looked over the top of the wall. The Baron 
gave a slight start, and stood staring at the ironical face. With 
the same grim pleasantry as before, the head gave a familiar 
nod to the Baron! Fully alive to the coarse insult, the Baron 
instantly caught up a broken green brick, and discharged it 
with so true an aim, that it knocked the great fur cap from 
the head, and both cap and face vanished at the same moment. 

The two friends, each by a different route, made the best 
of their way home to their hotel. They met soon after for 
breakfast, the countenance of the Baron being very much 
flustered. At sight of this, Ernst, quite unable to contain 
himself, fell into a fit of immoderate laughter while blurting 
out his own adventure of the morning, the face of the Baron 
undergoing all sorts of changes between the sense of humour 
and the feeling of rage at the ridiculous position into which 
he had brought himself. Presently, with hearty laughter, 
they shook each other most cordially by the hand ; and, as for 
Ernst, he continued to laugh and roll about to such an 
hysterical degree that his friend was obliged to entreat him to 
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cease, and to remember that he had recently broken a blood- 
vessel, and his hilarity might be dangerous. 

After this, of course, they were the best of friends as of old. 
It now and then happened, however, that Franz had a morbid 
relapse on account of the loss of the beautiful Countess, and 
he sought solace in lonely reveries over his pipe-bowl. Ernst 
was more disposed to ride it off, row it off, or walk it off. 
Occasionally they would make speculations as to what piace the 
old Count had retreated to; and for what reasons; but they 
avoided all considerations as to how long he was likely to live. 

During the rambles of Ernst, he one day found himself 
strolling through an avenue of birch-trees on the outskirts of 
St. Petersburg; and the day being fine, he worked his devious 
way onward till he arrived at the wooded hill not far from 
the Newskoy Convent. He seated himself on a fallen tree- 
trunk, and gazing round to enjoy the prospect, he presently 
saw a figure advancing towards him, which he at once recog- 
nized by the head and face. It was the impudent brute who 
had looked over the wall. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GORODOK. 


Tue fellow was dressed in a coarse brown cassock with 
heavy folds, and a sheep-skin over his shoulders. He had 
immense trowsers of dingy green, hanging baggy at the knees 
over great clumsy boots. Round his waist was a broad sash 
of greasy red, with a short-handled hatchet stuck in it; and 
on his head the well-remembered white bearskin cap. His 
black muzzle seemed matted into his long black beard so that 
there was no interval between them, except when he opened 
his great crimson mouth. As he approached, he fixed his 
bright little eyes, that were too close to his nose, upon the 
wondering Ernst with a knowing look; but on coming near 
he saluted him in an equally uncouth and servile manner. 

“T saw you the other morning, Herr Rittmeister,—and you 
saw me.” 

“Yes—and my friend Baron von Siidwind saw you—and 
you saw him.” 

“YT have good reason to remember it,” putting one hand 
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upon the top of his head; ‘‘ but what had I done to give his 
lordship offence? I knew very well that he was spying about 
after our lady, and wanting to find out where she was gone; 
and as I have some means of helping his lordship to a hint, I 
was only about to tip him a wink, when a great piece of brick 
came flying at my head !” 

Ernst pricked up his ears. ‘‘ How should you know any- 
thing of the Count Labanoff’s movements? Who and what 
are you ?—and what brings you here?” 

“T belong to the Count’s winter-stables. I have charge 
of the winter things—horses, rein-deer, dhroskies, sledges, 
bells, grease-pots, oil-cans, and harness, out yonder near the 
foot of the hill; but I am often at the Count’s summer palace 
in the city. As to my means of knowing things, I’m a favourite 
with the women there.” 

“ What’s that you say?” 

““The under kitchen-women adore me. One of the upper- 
maids, besides. I sing like an angel, and can dance to my own 
bag-pipe. My best friends at the palace are Strumvitz, the 
under-coachman, Taploop and Torma, the grooms, and Valk, 
a Livonian, one of the lackeys who courts the French lady’s- 
maid of Madame Florette, who has gone to Baden. My name 
is Gorodok. I was born at New Ladoga, on the Volkhof 
river. I am five feet ten in height, and weigh a great lot. My 
age was forty-one last birth-day. My grandfather could drink 
enough beer in a week to drown a bullock, and as for my 
grandmother——” 

Ernst jumped up from his seat. “ Fifty devils take your 
grandfather and grandmother! What should I care to hear 
about them? What I want to know ” There he 
stopped. 

‘Oh, my saints and sausages! do I offend again? I only 
wanted to let your lordship see that I was no common sort of 
man among the servants of the Count and Countess Labanoff, 
and was likely to be aware of some things—worth knowing.” 

* Ah, yes—I dare say. Are you going?” ‘The fellow 
was grinding round upon one heel of his huge boots. “ Stay, 
Gorodok—I think you said that was your name.—What things 
do you mean are worth knowing ? ” 

“ Several are—and worth paying for, Herr Rittmeister.” 

Ernst instantly responded to this tolerably broad hint by 
drawing out his purse. He found that it only contained seven 

20 
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roubles—about seven half-dollars—which he emptied into the 
great coarse hand that was outstretched to receive them. 

“These,” said Gorodok, scarcely looking at the coins, “ I 
must hand over to the Frenchwoman who was the maid of 
Madame Florette, for further information. All I can tell your 
lordship’s Rittmeistership, at present, is that the Count and 
Countess went to Baden—one of the hot-bath Badens—but 
whether of Austria, or the one on the Rhine, I can’t tell you. 
But that’s of no consequence.” 

“‘ No consequence ! ” 

“No, because they drove away from the place after a few 
days.” 

“Well?” 

* Leaving Madame Florette behinc them.” 

“Well!” 

“ No, she was very ill; so they did not take her with them.” 

“And is this all—you infernal fellow !—where, tell me 
where they went next ? ” 

“Somewhere, no doubt ; but that’s my difficulty.” 

*“ Mine too, you thief !—are you not a thief, or as bad as a 
thief, to rob me in this way ? ” 

“No, my lord Rittmeister, I don’t feel at all a thief. Do I 
look like one?” 

“Yes, you do.” 

“Tf your honourable Rittmeistership will meet me here 
to-morrow, I shall be able to tell you much more—perhaps ; ”’ 
and one of his little black lobster-eyes gave, of itself, an odd 
sort of a twink. 

Ernst took two or three hasty paces forward, and back 
again; and then said, “I will meet you here to-morrow. 
There shall be an additional fee for your trouble, as well as 
for ‘ 

“'Taploop and Torma; yes, and, more than any for Valk, 
the lackey, who has such great means of getting at things.” 

There seemed no alternative, and the Rittmeister, with 
a gesture of assent, took leave of the ruffianly diplomatist who 
knew so well how to turn a lover’s infatuation to profit; and 
Ernst returned, with meditative steps, to his hotel. 

His friend Franz—who was no doubt wondering at his 
absence—what was to be done with regard to Baron Franz? 
This was a nice theme of casuistry for friendship with a man’s 
personal conscientiousness. Besides their intimate association, 
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almost from boyhood, they had fraternized in the recent affair 
with Gorodok ; and ought not the mutual confidence to be con- 
tinued? Could he honourably keep this last matter secret ? 
The struggle ended very quickly, as it almost always does 
when love is opposed to friendship; and Ernst did not breathe 
one syllable of what had just transpired. Wemust do him the 
justice to say, however, that he felt extremely ill at ease in 
presence of his friend. 

Next morning he duly repaired to the little wood on the hill, 
where he found Gorodok drinking water from a swamp, made 
palatable by frequent admixtures from an iron-mounted bull’s 
horn, which he deposited among the swaddling clothes of his 
uncouth dress, as the love-victim advanced, After giving Goro- 
dok a bag containing—we are ashamed to state the amount— 
a further number of rupees, the grim custodian of winter 
horses, deer, dhroskies, sledges, oil-cans, harness and bells, 
informed Ernst that the Count and Countess had proceeded to 
Nassau, in order to give the former a last chance of recovery 
by drinking the waters of that celebrated place, and placing 
himself in the hands of an eminent English physician who had 
recently arrived there, and was performing wonderful cures. 

The Rittmeister packed his mantelsach, bags, and valise 
privately, the same night, going through an inward struggle 
during the process, yet settling it with himself that in so 
urgent a state of a love-affair, when the ‘ only impediment’ (as 
he imagined) was likely to die any day, he really was not 
called upon to sacrifice his strongest feelings and future hopes 
to a rival friend, although that friend was the dearest one in 
the world. Wherefore, at a late hour in the night, the Ritt- 
meister made an exit from his hotel, and from St. Peters- 
burg, leaving the Baron to wonder, over his next morning’s 
pipe, as to what on earth had become of him. 


CHAPTER V. 
DR. BERESFORD STEPHENS. 


Tae Brunnens of Wiesbaden were not, perhaps, so much 
crowded with aristocratic and fashionable invalids this season 
as usual, but one marked feature was rather in excess, namely, 
the number of personages of rank, fortune, or celebrity, who 
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thought proper to be incog., some for one reason, some for 
another. Among these were the Count and Countess Labanoff, 
and the Baroness Kalmieloff and her consumptive daughter. 
Why the former were here, is sufficiently understood, and the 
latter had come to Wiesbaden, partly in hopes of restoring the 
daughter’s health, and partly to economize in consequence of 
the great losses the family had sustained by a sweeping 
mortality among their reindeer. The young lady had not 
derived much benefit from the “ bubbles of the brunnens,” but 
had exhibited such signs of reinvigoration from the hydro- 
pathic treatment of an English physician, who had recently 
arrived at Wiesbaden, that both mother and daughter most 
earnestly exhorted the Countess Labanoff to persuade her, by 
no means pliable, husband to place himself under the profes- 
sional direction of Dr. Stephens. 

Dr. Beresford Stephens was a highly-qualified physician 
and surgeon of London, who had gained “‘ golden opinions”’ in 
abundance, with professional fees to match, but who had 
abandoned the formalities of the regular practitioners, and 
devoted himself, ever since he gave up his post as an army 
surgeon, to the hydropathic and homeopathic practice. He 
had hitherto been very successful indeed, especially with 
female patients. Dr. Stephens was, moreover, a highly 
accomplished gentleman, and a most delightful companion 
with both sexes. He spoke several languages fluently, played 
several instruments, and sang with a tone and pathos that 
charmed everybody. He was also a stylish horseman, drove 
very skilfully, swam like one “at home” in the water, was a 
fair swordsman, took a hand at cards with smiling mastery 
over mere luck, and was an elegant billiard player. But the 
skill—for it does not deserve to be ranked among the arts— 
on which he most piqued himself, was the one in which our 
great modern poets Shelley and Byron took so much delight, 
namely, pistol-practice. Besides the feat of snuffing a candle at 
twelve paces’ distance, considered the ne plus ultra of the talent 
in the time of Captain Best and Lord Camelford, our versatile 
doctor could split a hat by cutting through the opposite edges 
of the crown, or lodge a ball in the key-hole of a writing-desk 
at the extreme end of the saloon, with other quaint and amus- 
ing devices. He was, moreover, very handsome; of a tall and 
distingué presence, equally amiable and courtly in his manners, 
and of a most kindly, generous, and honourable character. 
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Howbeit, living at this time in a small locality, amidst a 
very limited and utterly idle society, Dr. Stephens could not 
escape that incurable plague—the human tongue. Dr. Stephens 
was by no means the man you took him for, with his bows and 
his smiles, his airs and his graces; for had he not caused a 
beautiful young Irish girl’s loss of reason—one of his patients 
—so it was reported—who had fallen desperately in love with 
him when his regiment was quartered in Limerick ; and had 
she not been in a lunatic asylum ever since? Was he not, at 
this very time, endeavouring to effect the temporary cure of a 
dying Russian nobleman by forbidden means, such as trans- 
fusing the blood of a heifer, or, at any rate, of a young pig, into 
the cold shrivelled veins of age ; and while the dear sufferer 
was destined by heaven to depart, he would, nevertheless, 
perhaps, remain here to moo, kick, or utter porcine gutturals, 
as the case might turn out. Others, however, believed it was 
worse than this, and that the life-blood of a poor Westphalian 
lad had been sold to the doctor, by his unnatural natural 
parents, for this abominable purpose. It was whispered that 
Dr. Stephens had “made his money,” not by physic, or 
surgical operations, but by gambling at cards, dice, and 
billiards, and betting at horse-races and cock-fights. The old 
incog. Russian nobleman was known to amuse some of his 
miserable hours at a private gaming-table, and his all-accom- 
plished fiddling doctor would certainly be the ruin of him. = It 
was next whispered, and in more than one little circle, that this 
Dr. Beresford Stephens was secretly making love to the young 
Countess, while gradually administering drugs—ahem !—best 
known to himself—for the gradual benefit of his aged patient, 
so as to free him from all his pains. But, almost at the same 
time, it was also whispered that this report, or supposition, 
could not be founded on fact, as the Countess, it was well 
known, had privately promised her hand, on the death of the 
Count, to a young German baron, or to a captain in the Prus- 
sian cavalry—perhaps to both—as it was certain they were both 
desperately in love with her. Besides, the doctor was already 
engaged to another of his fair patients, who had a very doubt- 
ful set of pearly teeth, a constantly embarrassed head-dress, 
and only one thorough-bred leg. There was something else— 
something that struck a death-blow at this upstart’s professional 
status. He had never been an army-surgeon, and was, in fact, 
no regular doctor at all; he had only been a small chemist and 
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druggist in a back street of London, and had been left money 
by a doting old customer, who had paid for his being taught to 
jabber French and German, play at cards, ride job-horses, and 
fire pistols at a physic-bottle set up on a pump in the yard. 
Why should this mondescript practitioner be held in such 
estimation, when there were several regularly educated 
medical men in the place whose fees would be so much lower ? 
ete. 

Dr. Stephens got hold of some of these spiteful vulgarities, 
and furnished the aristocratic circle in which he moved with 
food for great amusement during a whole week by his 
humorous comments upon them (not all, of course), so that 
he became a greater favourite that ever. Hven Count 
Labanoff gave a ghastly smile over his crutches at the lady 
with the doubtful teeth and hair, and the withered leg,—or 
whatever was illegitimate in it—who was to become Mrs. 
Dr. Stephens! ‘ Who could this be meant for?” ejaculated 
all the middle-aged ladies of the circle; and was there really 
any sort of foundation for the shameful scandal of a certain 
lady having held out hopes to two gentlemen at the same 
time? Impossible ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


A TICKLISH DIALOGUE. 


Baron Franz von Siipwinp was seated on the roof of his hotel 
smoking after dinner, and full of meditative inventions as to 
where his disloyal friend had betaken himself, not doubting 
but he had discovered the present abode of the Count and 
Countess Labanoff; and he determined to hurry off to the same 
place if he could ascertain the locality. “Ernst! false and 
most unhandsome Ernst!” he exclaimed, raising the grand 
bowl of his cloud-enveloping meerschaum high above his head, 
when his apostrophe was arrested by the appearance of a great 
white bearskin cap, with a coarse red-brown visage under it, 
followed by an uncouthly-clad figure, rising up from the open- 
ing on to the roof. The fellow came forward with ridiculous 
and abject salutations. 

‘* Well! who are you?” 

Gorodok raised his bearskin cap, and displayed a large 
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bruise on his forehead, wonderfully fresh-looking, considering 
how long it was since he had received the admonishment of the 
broken green brick. The Baron laughed. He was much pleased, 
and felt suddenly excited by a visit from one belonging to 
the Labanoff establishment. Something would come of it. 

“What do you want? Would you like another brick ?” 

“ Most noble lordship,” said Gorodok, replacing his bear- 
skin, without noticing the unpalatable jest, “I thought you 
might care to know where your friend the Herr Rittmeister had 
gone, as I fancied he was not likely to tell you himself.” 

“Aha! so, so. Go on.” 

“T informed him that the Count and Countess were gone 
to Baden-Baden, for the hot springs. So of course, he hurried 
off to that place; but he will certainly not find them there.” 

“No? Where, then? ” 

* At the hot springs of Verchney Udinsk.”’ 

‘Where the deuce is that f”’ 

“Near Tchitta, in Irkutsk.” 

“Irkutsk ! why, that is in Siberia?” 

“* Yes, always.” 

“« And how far are the hot springs from Udinsk ? ” 

“ About a hundred of your very noble lordship’s German 
miles.” 

“Then you deceived the Herr Rittmeister when you told 
him they were at Baden-Baden ?” 

“Yes. I wished to give your very noble lordship the 
preference.” 

“Why, you rascal.” ? 

“ Because I thought your most nobly munificent honour 
was a buckle-hole or two more in earnest about we-know-who, 
than the Herr Rittmeister.” 

“Hem! Why did you think that?” 

“‘ Because the Herr Rittmeister gave me only twenty roubles 
for my news.” 

« And considering the news was false, it was certainly very 
dear at the price.” 

“Yes, most noble; but important and reliable news like 
what I have told your lordship of the hot springs of Udinsk, 
is worth——” 

“ How much is it worth?” said the Baron, rising with an 
impatient gesture. ‘‘ Here, schurie!” and he handed him a 
couple of gold coins. 
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“The springs there,”’ said Gorodok, pocketing the coins 
with a slow, dissatisfied air; “the springs of that place are 
reported to be sulphureous.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“ Like those of Malka in Kamtschatka.” 

“‘ And what on earth is this to me?” 

“T thought your most nobly-born honour might not like 
the smell of hot sulphur. Ahem!” 

Baron Franz bit his under lip, and stamped upon the roof. 
“ What’s lurking in your mind, you discursive dog ?—what is 
at work there? out with it at once!” 

“The hot springs of Verchney Udinsk used to be, years 
ago, a place full of high-born visitors—or, at any rate, of great 
merchauts—after the fair of Kiakhta—ahem!—and I’ve no 
doubt but your lordship will find the Count and Countess 
Labanoff among the best company there. Yes, most noble. 
Hem! But if it should happen—not likely, though very 
probable—that the Count and Countess have left the place 
when you arrive, and that the Herr Rittmeister has followed 
them,—ahaw !—then a few words addressed to me, under 
cover to the hall-porter of the Labanoff palace here, shall be 
given by me, under cover, to a French maid who remains in 
charge of the laundry things, and she will be able to inform 
your most noble——” 

““Who are you?” interrupted the Baron with an irate and 
suspicious countenance. ‘ What’s your infernal name ? ” 

“My name is Tobol. My father was a Koriac—a capital 
white-fox hunter and sea-wolf fisherman—you might have 
heard of him—but I was born in Tobolsk, somewhere. So, 
I’m called Tobol, your most high-born lordship. I have charge 
of the poultry and pig-styes belonging to the Labanoff estate 
in the suburbs, and as I now and then make a present to the 
French maid Trotsil—Fanchon Trotsil—at the palace, of a 
fine pullet, or a milk-white sucker, of course we are great 
private friends. She tells me many things. Ahoy! And I 
tell her things. She manages to be aware of all the movements 
in and out of the family.” 

“Stop!” said the Baron, “I see how it is, Mr. Pig-and- 
poultry man; but are you sure the Herr Rittmeister has 
followed them to the hot-springs beyond Udinsk ? ” 

“Certain, most noble. I heard him give orders, and sawa 
label on part of his travelling baggage.” 
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“Enough! <A reward shall be forwarded in the manner 
suggested, with all its under covers, if I find I need further 
information.” He waved his hand, with an odd mixture of 
command and self-reproach ; and the “ discursive dog” 
cringingly withdrew. 

Gorodok had special reasons for wishing to delay the 
meeting of the two friends till after the death of the Count, 
from whom he dreaded a severe punishment if his nefarious 
stratagems became known; while he had not much apprehen- 
sion from the Countess, as they were not likely ever to come to 
her ear. Wherefore, he felt a brutish chuckle within himself 
when next morning he watched, from a distance, the departure 
of the Baron, with a gravely thoughtful countenance, for the 
hot-springs about a hundred German miles distant from 
Verchney Udinsk. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LADIES’ LETTERS. 


The Countess Labanoff W—— to the Baroness Kalmieloff. 


Wiesbaden, Tuesday Morning. 

Many thanks, dear Baroness, for your beautiful basket of 
flowers. I have spread them about at random in all directions. 
As I sit in this solitary room, half-thinking, half-dreaming, 
they quite suggest to me, by their loveliness in various colours, 
forms, delicious perfumes, and profusion, the veritable Garden 
of Paradise before that naughty natural Mother of ours ate 
the irresistible apple of the Hebrew Hesperides. 1 continually 
closed my eyes to assist the happy illusion ; and you must not 
laugh at me when I say that I felt as good as I was happy all 
the time it lasted. 

I am aware of the arrival in Wiesbaden of the kind and 
courteous Rittmeister von Rockenbrod. He left his card 
this morning. The guarded and circuitous manner in which 
you introduce his name, made me smile; and your remote 
hint of whispered nothings, very nearly made me laugh, but I 
felt that it would have been ungrateful to your solicitude. Such 
nonsense! Well, you know these small places are not like St. 
Petersburg. In all close little rings of people, whether on land 
or at sea, folks must talk. Here, after bathing and babbling 
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of their personal and particular states of health, they have 
nothing else to do. I never in the least concern myself at their 
gabble. Always yours, 


J ELLISAVETA. 
P. $.—I was so glad to see your daughter looking so much 
better the day before yesterday. Dr. Stephens is certainly a 
wonderfully clever man. 


Madame de la Florette to the Countess Labanoff W——. 


P—— Strasse, Baden-Baden. 


BELOVED AND HONOURED Lapy—You desired me to let you 
know how I was, from time to time, and if I felt recovering ; 
but I regret to say there is very little improvement. My 
residence here seems to do no justice to your kind intentions. 
And I must tell you one of the main causes, as it is apart from 
all bodily ailments. The truth is, I am unworthy of your 
regard. 

You were aware that I had a secret sorrow. It shall no 
longer be kept secret. In early life I was united to a most 
amiable and generous man, then residing at Marseilles with his 
sister, Madame Olga. In consequence of the falsehoods of a 
seductive villain—an Italian opera singer—in a fit of mad 
jealousy 1 deserted my husband. My grievous error I dis- 
covered very soon, but could not find courage to declareit. In 
order, however, to free my injured husband from the bond I 
had so shamefully broken, I caused the news to be sent to him 
at Marseilles, that I had died of a fever in Leghorn. 

Before concluding, and to change so very distasteful a 
subject, [ may as well tell you—as I fancy it will more amuse 
than annoy you—that Baron von Siidwind and the Herr Ritt- 
meister von Rockenbrod have been seen (this is some weeks 
ago) at a very early hour in the morning, reconnoitring the 
back of the palace at St. Petersburg. Trotsil informs me 
that Gorodok, one of the stable-men, discovered them when he 
was looking over the wall, which so provoked the gentlemen 
that they both pelted him with bricks, and he was obliged 
to keep his head bandaged up for a fortnight, poor fellow !— 
I have the honour to subscribe myself, 

My dear Countess, 
Your ladyship’s most obliged friend, 
H&LENE DE LA FLORETTE. 
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Lady Smith Smythsdale to the Countess Labanof. 
Saturday. Pardon greatest haste. 


Ox, My very DEAR CounrEess,—What a world it is! Was 
ever such ill-natured and gratuitous scandal as the, seemingly, 
social circle of Wiesbaden delights in. Would it be believed, 
some of those vile gossips, those pests of society, as Sir 
Thomas calls them—those destroyers of all elegant seclusion, 
(as I call them,) such as we all seek here—are now getting up a 
new rumour, which nothing on earth but my intense regard 
for your ladyship, my respect and admiration for you, my 
dearest Countess, could induce me to mention—to breathe a 
syllable of. It is—may I say it ?—pray pardon me—it is that a 
young French gentleman has met, while on his travels, a certain 
devoted, accomplished, and very well-read young German baron, 
who is anxiously looking forward to the moment when he may 
reasonably hope to be permitted to lay his heart at the feet of a 
lady who, at the present instant, has her whole mind absorbed 
in legitimate affections, and the imperative calls of domestic 
duty. He has evidently been misinformed, Sir Thomas thinks, 


of the death, or approaching death, of the dear Count. I 
have forced myself to fulfil an inward impulse, because I felt 
it mght just to make your ladyship a little aware of all this 
abominable rumour. But I haven’t told you half. Pray, pray 
do not think of it, and believe me, my very dearest Countess 
Labanoff, your most admiring and sympathizing friend, 
JEMIMA SmirH SMYTHSDALE. 


The Countess Labanoff to the Baroness Kalmieloff. 


My pear Prerrowna,—I write this flurried note to say adieu 
to you and dear Anna. Having informed Dr. Stephens that 
I really cannot longer remain at Wiesbaden, he has been so 
good as to persuade the Count to leave immediately, for change 
of air. I have been crying half the morning, I am ashamed 
to say, and it has given me such a headache. I wish Madame 
de la Fosse, the old flux-de-bouche, and that Lady Smith, had it 
instead of me, and the toothache besides—a very unchristian 
wish, but I can’t help it. The last-named woman has sent me 
such a scandalously affectionate note. Why should these wealthy 
British bourgeoises force their company upon nous autres? I 
fear I am displaying equal weakness and-bad temper, but I 
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cannot help what I feel. Look how my tears blot! Pray, dear, 
come and see me before we start. I have no real friends here 
but you and dear little Anna.—Yours, my dear Petrowna, 

J ELLISAVETA. 


oo 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A RESTORED PICTURE. 


SEVERAL months, including a winter and spring, have elapsed, 
and we have now a beautiful early summer sky, with its 
floating clouds of tinted snow and fleecy gold, shedding its 
varied gleams upon the water-works and statues of the equally 
romantic, artificial, and magnificent Versailles. It has been well 
said that the great test of how two individuals really feel towards 
each other, is infallibly manifested in their first expression of 
face, and their first involuntary gesticulation on meeting sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. Turning round a great clump of flower- 
ing and most odoriferous shrubs, the Rittmeister suddenly 
came face-to-face with his friend Franz, who was slowly 
turning round from the other side, full of thought. The first 
expression on both faces was so glad and kindly, so full of old 
fatherlandish associations, that they at once embraced; and 
although there was a little restraint and stumbling in opening 
the question of how they both happened to find themselves at 
Versailles, they were not long in getting over the difficulty. 
And, while strolling about the luxurious gardens, they com- 
parea notes. When the Baron described his “ trip ””—though 
he did not designate it by so flighty a term—to Siberia, his 
friend, who had little or no command over his risible muscles, 
laughed till he became a reddish brown in the face. The 
Baron did not quite relish this. He saw no fun in it, he said. 
Kventually, however, he relaxed into a half-laugh at the 
absurdity. Why the scoundrel Tobol, whom they soon found 
to be identical with Gorodok, of green brick memory, should 
have caused him to travel to Verchney Udinsk, and a hundred 
miles and more beyond, neither of them could fathom; still, 
the Baron admitted that the fellow had said it was possible 
that the Count and Countess were no longer there. It 
appeared, however, that the intelligence obtained from the 
French maid, ‘Trotsil, had been tolerably correct, inasmuch as 
they had both (after the Rittmeister had wasted two months at 
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Marly in vain inquiries) ascertained that the Count and 
Countess were at this time in the environs of Paris, somewhere. 

The Baron now proposed they should leave the gardens, 
and go and lie down upon the grass in the park for an hour or 
so, to doze and meditate; to which the Rittmeister agreed, 
after they had taken a walk up one of the floral avenues. 
Loitering round, or in front of, nearly every statue as they 
lounged along, they had not proceeded half way when their 
eyes were attracted by a group at the farther end, which 
caused them both to stop abruptly. The group—evidently all 
persons of distinction—came leisurely forward, a very animated 
conversation being carried on among them. In the centre 
there were three principal figures. The Countess Labanoff, 
looking more beautiful than ever, first caught their eyes, of 
course, it may be imagined; and yet, almost simultaneously 
they gazed—in fact, stared—at the figure who leant upon her 
arm! Could that be the old, dead-and-alive, doomed Count, 
now using only one gold-headed walking-stick, and looking at 
least thirty years younger than when they had last seen him ? 
Onward they come. Instead of his grizzly, grey hair, the Count 
now had a graceful wig of yellow-flaxen hue; instead of his 


hideous few-and-far-between fangs, he now displayed a fine 
set of large, even, white teeth—not too white, but a dull, 
natural-looking ivory white; he had a new glass eye ‘‘ of the 


first water ;” instead of his uncouth waistcoat, with a snuff- 


walk down the centre, he now wore a fashionable white one, 
with gold buttons, and a frilled shirt peeping through. His 
clothes were of the light, summer style, well cut, and suited 
to a gay, middle-aged, sparkling sort of gentleman, ready to 
enjoy the rest of his life to the utmost. His hat was the very 
picture of a Parisian hat, suited to the general appearance of a 
diplomatic middle-aged nobleman—though an English hatter 
might not quite understand this, Franz and Ernst looked at 
each other. The Baron had turned rather pale, and though 
Ernst was half disposed to smile, the disposition faded away. 
It was a devil of a sight for them both. On the other side of 
the Count walked a tall and very handsome man of rank ; 
apparently, by his face, an Englishman, and, in all probability, 
the English Ambassador. LHlegant ladies of rank were also of 
the party, together with two Oriental gentlemen, not in the 
least made European by their dress, whose dark faces, hair, 
and flashing eyes suggested hookahs, and silk shawls, and 
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curried fowls, and elephants, and ivory carving, and scimitars, 
and no end of money and servants. 

Our two German friends now advanced. They were cor- 
dially received by the Count and Countess, who presented 
them in flattering terms to their friends. The Rittmeister 
and the Baron were, however, rather taken by surprise at 
finding the “ English Ambassador” was Dr. Beresford 
Stephens, of whom they had already heard rather more than 
they liked. The Count was profuse in his eulogies of his 
friend and physician, to whose peculiar skill and watchful 
care he attributed his renovated health. ‘“ But his restored 
appearance,” thought Ernst——“ to what artist is he indebted 
for that?” The Count now, as if to display his revivification, 
fell into a vein of hectic hilarity, concluding by inviting the 
whole party to a soirée to-morrow, and as many of them to 
dinner that day as would give him the pleasure of their com- 
pany. The latter words were more especially addressed to 
our two German friends, while the Countess, in rather a 
hurried manner, and with blushes such as few ladies of rank 
are weak enough to permit their cheeks to betray, began to 
suggest her fears that the excitement might be too much for 
the Count—appealing to Dr. Stephens for support in that 
opinion. But the Doctor seemed to think it would do him no 
harm. At any rate, he did not take the hint. So, that same 
evening there was an elegant dinner-party at their hotel, and 
the Herr Rittmeister Ernst von Rockenbrod and the Herr 
Baron Franz von Siidwind were among the most prominent 
guests at the table, and, for the time, among the most happy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


DR. STEPHENS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Tue private saloon of the Doctor was often visited by friends 
of distinction. Besides the Baron and the Rittmeister, who 
had got over a certain undefinable objection to “this Dr. 
Beresford Stephens,” there was the Rajah Kurabad Konpoor 
(a prince of Nepaul) ; and there was M. Nitzo Jodsumi, a 
Japanese noble, and his younger brother Iga Jodsumi, re- 
cently from the London University College, with many others. 
One of the chief amusements was pistol-practice. They all 
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wanted to hit a mark “like the Doctor;” but, as the Rajah 
said, “they could never come within a man’s width of him.” 

This saloon was very elegantly furnished at the upper end ; 
but its chief ornament was a magnificent or-molu clock on the 
chimney-piece, which had been presented to the Doctor by 
the Countess von Labanoff, with an engraved inscription, in 
recognition of his skilful professional attention to her husband. 
A figure of Father Time, in frosted silver, issued at every 
hour from a concealed door above the face of the clock, raising 
his scythe at each stroke of the bell within, while his long 
frosty beard and chin moved from side to side, as in solemn 
warning of the passing hours. 

At each side of the chimney-piece there was a large window. 
In the corner of one wall there hung the picture of a Madonna, 
said to have been painted by Francia, although the violet eyes 
and pale golden locks * ** * * ** 
There is no accounting for these accidental resemblances. 

In the corner at the other side of the chimney-piece there 
stood a lofty shower-bath, adorned with a gold valance at 
top, and covered in by long dark curtains of embroidered 
Japanese silk. 

The opposite end of the saloon—of course, it was only a 
bachelor’s saloon—presented avery odd appearance. For, in 
the centre of the wall there was fixed a target, something like 
a crown-piece, with a bull’s-eye in the middle about the size of 
sixpence. ‘The entire end of this wall was riddled and bored 
with the stray shots of the Doctor’s ambitious friends, who 
had left these insignia of their *prentice hands, causing great 
merriment to the rest of the party. ) 

With all this, Dr. Stephens never neglected his professional 
duties. The list of his patients comprised ** * * 


CHAPTER X. 


PLATO, THOU REASONEST ILL! 


Pratonic love is perfectly in harmony with certain exceptional 
temperaments and characters; but certainly it is utter self- 
delusion with the vast majority of those who profess or 
preach it ;— 
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“Else, whence this rankling hope, this fond despair, 
This longing after full felicity ?”’ 


Some indescribable chords of passion had been keenly 
touched, if not deeply shaken, by a recent conversation on the 
state of the Count’s health, and those chords were probably more 
hke final brands to fuel that had long been ready toignite. The 
two friends that night wished each other a scarcely audible 
“ schlafen sie wohl,” as they slowly turned their backs upon 
each other. They did not breakfast together next morning, 
and in the afternoon Ernst received a few dry lines from the 
Baron, to inform him that he had gone to another hotel, but 
would call to speak with him in a day or two. - Ernst took a 
long breath. “So!” sighed he, “I dare say Franz is right. 
We can endure this state of feeling no longer.” 

The Rittmeister went out for a walk in the beautiful 
gardens of Le Petit Trianon, the luxuriant charms of which 
were almost lost upon him. The colours and fragrance, how- 
ever, awoke, as it seemed, a sudden impulse, and within an 
hour afterwards he took to the hotel of Count Labanoff a large 
bouquet of the most brilliant and odoriferous flowers he could 
procure; and this he was fortunate enough to be able to 
present to the Countess in person, just as she had stepped into 
her carriage for a drive before dinner. The Count had already 
taken his seat, and with a sudden air of grim cordiality, 
invited the Rittmeister to accompany them. Of course he was 
only too happy to do so. They had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, when the Count recollected that he wished to see Dr. 
Stephens. On arriving at his hotel, the servant informed the 
Count that the Doctor had a patient with him, and could not 
be at liberty for half an hour. The Count nevertheless alighted, 
saying he would take a seat in the saloon, or other unoccupied 
room, and they could drive about for an hour, and then call 
for him. In vain the Countess endeavoured to alter this 
arrangement; the old new-fangled tiger began to show signs 
of snarling, and away drove the carriage with the beautiful 
Countess Labanoff, and the enchanted Rittmeister. 

The enchantment, however, of our soi-disant Platonic 
cavalry officer took a peculiar, yet very intelligible, form. As 
in a feverish dream a man struggles for speech or action, and 
finds both to be impossible, even under the most trying life-or- 
death circumstances, so there came a spell over Ernst which 
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rendered it impossible for him to commence a conversation, 
even of the stupidest kind, about the weather. The Countess 
busied herself by fidgeting and re-arranging the flowers of the 
bouquet; and it may safely be said that they returned to take 
up the Count after nearly an hour’s drive, during which there 
had not been a dozen words spoken on either side. The lady, 
indeed, had pleaded being rather out of health, and she 
assuredly looked as if she had passed many sleepless nights of 
late, by attendance on her liege tormentor. 

The next day, as the Rittmeister was seated after breakfast, 
gravely looking at the reflection of his face in one of his long 
riding-boots, the name of the Baron Franz von Siidwind was 
formally announced, and in he came, pale with suppressed 
passion. He had heard of the ‘‘ bouquet ”’—and “ the drive.” 
* * %* * so saying, the Baron, with clenched teeth and fingers, 
hurried out of the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 
REASONINGS OF PASSION. 


Ragan Kurasad Konpoor and M. Jodsumi, who both resided 
at the same hotel, gave a supper party the day after the scene 
just described, to which French and Russian gentlemen, Baron 
von Siidwind, the Rittmeister, and Dr. Stephens were invited. 
All of these attended, except the Baron (who excused himself 
as being unwell), and they passed a delightful,evening, owing 
very much to the presence of Dr. Stephens. Ernst felt the 
absence of his early friend, and addressed a few kindly words 
to him the following morning. He received a reply in quite a 
gentle tone, full of regret for what he, the Baron, had said at 
their last meeting. Nevertheless, there was something to 
settle between them, he said— something quite definite must 
be finally settled.” , 

Ernst repeated the last words again and again. Had they 
come from any one else, such a tone would have been the plain 
prelude to a duel. This could never have been intended by a 
friend such as Franz had always been. Yet, what other inter- 
pretation could be put upon his words? The “ definite some- 
thing ” must be as to which of them was to propose to the 
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lady directly she was free to receive an offer; and what could 
the “ final settlement ”’ be but a duel @ l’owtrance, as she could 
only marry the survivor? And the lady’s husband still living! 
Surely all this was quite premature? (especially as he, the 
soliloquizer, felt he had the best of it). It really was as if 
Franz had gone, or was going, a little mad! If so, he would 
assuredly not be the first man who had lost his wits under 
similar circumstances, or circumstances similar in the most 
important respect. 

A second note from the Baron, couched in rather an odd 
style, proposed a visit “of intense purpose” next evening. 
They were to smoke together over some pwmponikel und 
kofent (black bread and small beer) and “ arrange” a serious 
matter. “Serious indeed!” thought Ernst, as he read and 
re-read the two notes. 

The evening came with dusky shades, and with them came 
the Baron, attired in full evening dress of entire black. He 
walked as if he were in a procession, following a coffin. He 
embraced Ernst with mournful dignity, took a draught of beer 
from the tankard, lighted his pipe, and after a considerable 
number of clouds on clouds, he thus spoke :— 

“We have always been friends, Ernst; we are friends 
still.” 

“And must always remain friends,” interrupted Ernst, 
taking his hand. 

“Till death!”” said the Baron, slowly, but gently with- 
drawing his hand,—“ that is, the death of one of us. Mark 
me!” 

“ You don’t suggest a duel ? ” 

“Tt is clear under our present circumstances—to be brief, 
Ernst, and not to gloss over the fatal necessity—it is clear, too 
clear, that we both love, let me say for myself, adore, the same 
lady passionately ; that we both are half dying to court her 
as far as delicacy and honour will permit, before she is freed 
from her patched-up, gambling, morose old tyrant, who is tor- 
menting her incessantly ; and, at the same time it is equally 
clear that the sight of each other’s personal attentions, by near 
approach, or by distant looks, has become intolerable—per- 
fectly intolerable.” 

“Not so, Franz! not so!” 

“To me, it has,” pursued the Baron. “I say perfectly 
intolerable. Men’s feelings differ. You may be able to bear 
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a scalping knife, while I shiver from crown to toe at the 
torture. I can endure it no longer. ‘Therefore, one of us 
two must quit this scene.” 

“This earth, you mean ? ” 

“T dot* 

“A duel! NotI, my friend—not I, Franz. I refuse it, 
offhand. No law, no code of honour, calls upon me to accept 
it.” 

“But,” said the Baron sternly, “a law of nature does. 
Do not, however, mistake me, Ernst. You could not raise 
your hand against me, neither could I raise mine against you. 
But one of us must die.” 

‘Of course, both of us; but not yet.” 

“ One of us, I repeat,—and promptly.” 

“Oh! I see,” said Ernst, with a haif-suppressed sigh. “1 
suppose we are to cast lots which shall blow his own brains out, 
or take a dose of poison, or light a pan of charcoal ? ”’ 

“‘We can soon agree upon the means. Youremember that 
in Venice, in by-gone years, two gilded pills were made, one 
of bread, the other, a deadly——” 

“ But, my dear fellow!” ejaculated Ernst, starting to his 
feet. ‘This is all premature. ‘The old Count may live three 
or four years!” 

“But J!” exclaimed the Baron—‘ J cannot live three or 
four years. Therefore we have a duel upon high principles. 
The Knight of La Mancha would have justified it.” 

“Very likely; but all that he said was not Gospel.” 

“Very much that he said was good and noble. And what 
I contemplate is good and noble.” 

“Why, we shall be considered as two German fools, who 
have reasoned themselves out of their senses. Nobody will 
pity the one who dies ; and the one who lives will be equally 
pointed at as a madman.” 

“The one who lives,” said the Baron, clasping his hands, 
“‘ will have the chance of marrying the woman he adores! That 
is my view, if I should be the happy madman. I would gladly 
accept such a title. As for the world’s pity or laughter at a 
man’s so-called madness, look here, my friend,—people who sit 
in judgment on human passions are precisely those who are in 
no position to be judges. ‘They are cool and collected, and all 
‘themselves ’ ;—how then can they have any sympathy (which 
is the soul and root of understanding the state of others) with 
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one who is not cool, not at all collected, and who is, in fact, 
carried beyond himself? They cannot possibly comprehend 
his condition. He is in a state of exaltation by reason of 
a noble passion, and his would-be judges are self-deluded 
formal fools. There is no judge but the great Judge above— 
mark that! As for all here below, it is a mere matter of 
society-talk, and moonshine fancying itself sunshine ;—jurists, 
sociologists, hypocrites, half-brains. We are the best judges 
of our own exceptional positions. Death for one of us is the 
only solution of our ‘extreme perplexity,’ as Othello would 
term it. Therefore, my friend, let us prepare ourselves.” 

With these words the Baron rose from his chair, embraced 
Ernst with subdued emotion, though something like a tear 
forced its passage from one eye, and left the room with dignified 
precision. 

After some moments of meditation—“ A clear case!” said 
Ernst aloud to himself—‘ He does mean that, in one way or 
another, he or I must quit the field! As I listened to him, it 
seemed that he was not altogether wrong. Perhaps, after all, 
he may be right, as I shall never, as long as I live, give up 
my hopes of marrying the Countess. No doubt he should 
have waited till the Count’s death ; but that is just what he is 
too mad, or whatever else he may be called, to be able to 
do. I wonder what form of duel he intends to propose? 
Not the sword, because he knows that I can strike the sword 
out of his hand? Not pistols, because we are not to raise an 
arm against each other? His eyes had a strange glitter!” 

The entrance of Dr. Stephens broke up the reverie of 
Ernst. The former had called to inquire if he, or his friend 
the Baron, could give the names and addresses of Count 
Labanoff’s nearest relatives in Russia, not merely on account 
of his precarious state of health, but to inform them, as he 
considered part of his duty to do, of his patient’s frequent loss 
of property at the gaming-table. He did not know how they 
could prevent it ; nor was that his business. ‘There was, how- 
ever, no doubt of the fact. 

Rajah Kurabad Konpoor, together with M. Nitzo Jodsumi, 
were now announced, and they were at once made acquainted 
with the subject of conversation. They both coincided with 
the propriety of Dr. Stephens writing to St. Petersburg, as 
they had themselves witnessed the Count’s heavy losses on 
more than one occasion when, as foreigners wishing to see 
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everything, they had paid a visit to this fatal private hotel of 
fashionable resort. 

Soon after they had all three taken their departure, the 
Rittmeister received a letter from Oberste von Lichtenberg, 
the colonel of his regiment, reminding him that his leave 
of absence had nearly expired, and that he would soon be 
expected to return to head-quarters at Berlin. Ernst was 
startled at this. If the Count should die shortly, his friend 
and rival would have the field to himself! This was a dis- 
tracting thought. 

All the rest of the day Ernst unceasingly pondered and 
grieved over the necessity for his returning to Berlin ; and, in 
the dusk of evening the Baron entered the room with a solemn 
air. He embraced Ernst, as for a final parting, and then 
began his discourse on the matter he had previously intimated. 

He set forth—and with considerable eloquence, and no 
little pathos—the passion they both entertained for the same 
object,—the sad cause of tragic results ever since the world 
began. They could not both possess that object; and he 
showed that, even as the objective transcendental dominant of 
their emotional thoughts, their mutual consciousness of that 
burning fact had become intolerable; ab—so—lute—ly in- 
tolerable, as he had said before. What the outer world—the 
hollow, rolling ball and sunny bubble of society might say, 
think, or surmise, was like nothing in cases such as these. Less 
than passing wind and gilded weather-cocks. 

He discoursed for nearly an hour in this strain, and with 
a fervour of argument which Ernst thought really unanswer- 
able from their standpunkt; at any rate, the extremely per- 
plexed Rittmeister did not attempt to confute him; and, to be 
concise, the metaphysical and impassioned Baron literally 
reasoned his friend into the necessities of the death of one of 
them. ‘They would not—must not—they could not raise their 
hands against each other’s livesin the commonplace, barbarous 
old way. No: they would take their last supper togetber, bid 
each other a long adieu, and on retiring for the night-of-nights 
to one, they would each administer to himself sleeping-powder 
contained in a small folded paper. As soon as they felt sleep 
stealing over their senses, they would each swallow a gilded 
pill contained in the same foided paper,—and go to bed as 
usual. One of the gilded pills contained nothing but bread—the 
other contained a potent drug. ‘‘ He who chanced to take the 
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former, would live; and he who chanced to have the latter, 
would wake no more.” So saying, I'ranz produced two small 
folded papers, exactly alike, and, with a sigh, laid them gently 
down upon the table. 

As itis not easy to foresee, in these unromantic days, how 
such a scene as this will be regarded, unless the reader considers 
our poor friend the Baron to have gone mad, which has cer- 
tainly not been plainly stated, we shall reduce it to the smallest 
dimensions, merely repeating, if that be necessary—that the 
two men were thoroughly in earnest, whatever may be thought 
of this old Venetian method of proving it. They took their last 
supper together—pledging each other in bumpers of Rhenish, 
after the German friendly fashion; they strove to eat, which 
was not so easy to do, and even made rather loud and dis- 
mal efforts at merriment; and, at the end, (Ernst having 
selected one of the folded papers) they embraced—a close, long, 
final embrace—and the Baron, placing the other folded paper 
in his breast-pocket, hurried out of the room. 

Ernst pressed his hand to his forehead for a time, as if to 
make sure that all this was real—now with closed eyes—now 
staring at the candles. He then went to his desk, and wrote 
a farewell letter to the Countess. On further thoughts, he tore 
this, and threw the pieces into the fire-place, fearing it might 
cause her some disquiet after his death. He now carefully 
opened his folded paper—smelt at the opiate powder, he did 
not know why—emptied it into a glass of water, and drank it 
off. He then strode about the room, trying to whistle a tune, 
but his lips were too dry and parched. In a few minutes, 
slumber began to warn him of his fiducial compact ; and lifting 
up both his arms for a moment, as if in prayer, or farewell to 
all things, he bolted his gilded incertitude. With a hurried 
action, like one fearing he may be too late, he pulled off his 
coat—he had no time to draw off his long riding boots—folded 
his horseman’s cloak about him—threw himself upon his bed— 
and sank immediately into a death-like slumber. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THOUGHTS BEYOND DEATH. 


We must diverge for a moment to take a look into the hotel of 
the Count and Countess Labanoff. Alone in her chamber, 
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enveloped in a flowing morning peignoir, sat the sad-eyed 
Jellisaveta, her fair golden locks breaking in a wild cascade 
down her back, her lids red with secret weeping. She had 
passed a wretched night, partly owing to the sardonic re- 
proaches of her husband on account of the bouquet presented 
by the Rittmeister, and the drive he had in her carriage; 
she ought to have requested him to alight when he (the Count) 
had alighted ; and partly owing to his savage state of temper, 
on returning from the gaming-table, his losses being entirely 
attributable to the vexed preoccupation of his mind from her 
scandal-breeding conduct, and want of love and dutiful devo- 
tion to himself! After he had exhausted his strength, or 
rather his weakness, in these reproaches, he betook himself to 
his own room and luxurious bed, where he soon fell into a com- 
fortable sleep, while the Countess remained in her chamber 
to compare her conscious innocence with her unmerited 
distress. 

A considerable relief by change of thoughts and associa- 
tions was brought about by the arrival of a letter from the 
Baroness von Kalmieloff, deploring the discovery that her 
daughter had fallen in love with Dr. Stephens, thus forgetting 
her rank in society! The painful confession had only been 
made very recently. What was to be done? She implored 
the advice of dear Jellisaveta. The latter replied immediately, 
expressing her astonishment at so very unsuitable and absurd 
a flight of fancy, Anna Petrowna being only in her seventeenth 
year, while the Doctor must be at least five or six and thirty, 
perhaps eight and thirty. There were hundreds of reasons 
why dear Anna should think no more of this. It was only a 
girl’s first idea. The Countess strongly recommended that she 
should be taken to St. Petersburg without loss of time, and 
into the best society as much as possible. And—to tell her 
friend the Baroness the truth, Dr. Stephens, who, as she knew, 
was sometimes rather satirical, often laughed at Anna’s pre- 
tended love for poetry and literature, when she had scarcely 
read any of the works of Lomonossoff, and knew nothing of 
“ The Strange and Romantic History of Ivan Wischyghin,” the 
Russian “ Gi] Blas ;” nor had she even heard that “ Gil Blas ” 
was originally written in Spanish. She only knew, he laugh- 
ingly said, the comical works of Shégol.* And now, the 
doctor had probably forgotten her. In short, dearest Anna 


* The Russian “ Boz.” 
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would be only throwing herself away. She should be taken 
back to St. Petersburg without any delay, etc., etc. 

But to return to our sad business of the mortal duel,—for 
it can be called nothing less, however the Kantesian Baron 
may have surrounded and involved the act with friendly 
mystifications. 

The next morning shone brightly upon the couch where 
the form of Rittmeister von Rockenbrod lay extended, folded 
up in his dark horseman’s cloak, his long polished riding boots 
sticking out grimly. He was stiff and motionless as an artist’s 
lay-figure, though it was far beyond his usual hour of rising. 
There had been more than one knock at his door, to let him 
know that his coffee was ready. No response. And now the 
nearest church-clock was striking the hour of ten, there was 
once more a loud knock at his bedroom door. 

It has happened to most people residing in country houses 
with a garden, to have noted the form and movements of some 
large beetle, who has been accidentally unearthed, awaking 
from his winter sleep in the mould. How slowly and stiffly, 
while lying on his back, he begins to extend his drowsy legs 
and arms, shining in their glossy suit of mail; how uncouthly 
he sprawls himself into wakeful life, lifting up his stiff-necked 
head as if doubting his actual existence. Very much after 
this odd fashion, the Rittmeister began to sprawl and stretch 
himself into wakeful life. Presently he opened his eyes—stared 
round the room an instant—lifted up one long glazed boot— 
then bounced off the bed upon the floor with an exulting air at 
finding he was still in the land of the living ! 

The next moment he clasped his hands together, exclaim- 
ing, “Poor Franz! my dear Franz! he then has had the fatal 
drug, and I shall see his thoughtful, friendly face no more !” 

Dressing himself, after hasty and confused splashing of 
water, and fumblings at buttons and buttonholes, Ernst made 
his way to his sitting-room, where the breakfast-table had been 
laid for him during the last two hours. Ringing his beil with 
unintentional hilarity, his coffee, roll and butter were brought to 
him. 

His first impulse had been to hasten to the hotel of Franz, 
but he was restrained by the consideration that he might be 
implicated in the suicide, both to his own injury, and, in some 
sort, with the probability of bringing forth the name of the 
Countess. It must not be risked. And yet, to think of his 
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friend of early years, lying there dead, in a foreign country, 
and no one from the fatherland near him ! 

Looking profoundly into his empty coffee cup, as for some 
solution of his heart-felt problem, or vaticinatory advice what to 
do, he heard his door open,—and in walked the Baron, ghastly 
pale, but no doubt alive and in the flesh! 

‘Oh, my dear Franz!” ejaculated Ernst, and was rushing 
forward to embrace him; but the Baron, with an air between 
the stately and the spectral, stepped one pace backward, and 


motioned to him not to advance. 
“Ernst!” said he, “I am not the man I was—and yet, no 


disembodied spirit. No—nor a dishonoured man! Listen to 
me. The opiate powder I took, according to our overpowering 
covenant (uebereinkommen), preparatory to the gilded settle- 
ment of fate ; but while I was awaiting the soporific effect, the 
thought crossed me, like a beam of light beyond death—and it 
would have tormented me after death if I had not attended to 
it—that I ought to have made it a condition that the one to 
whom chance allotted the deadly drug, should not leave the 
world without first sending to the shades below the impediment 
to the survivor’s happiness. 

“What! Kill the Count?” gasped Ernst. 

“Yes—liberate the woman we both adore from the hyzna 
fangs of an old tyrant.” 

“ But not murder— ” and the Rittmeister now began 
to consider how nearly his friend, being “ mad nor’ west ”’ like 
Hamlet, might approach those mental latitudes where several 
other points would be equally apparent. 

“ Nothing like murder,” said the Baron gravely ; “I can 
find an occasion and means of contest with him; and a man 
who resolves, or is himself ready to die, is always certain to 
kill the one he fights with.” 

“Fights with!” said Ernst; ‘think of his age—his in- 
firmities ! ”’ 

“All the better,” replied the Baron, calmly, “he will die 
the easier. But all this is left to me. Having these thoughts 
come suddenly upon me last night, I cut through the gilding, 
and found that I had got the fatal drug. Therefore, Ernst, 
before I quit the world—as die, I am bound in honour to do—I 
am resolved to find cause of quarrel with the Count, and save the 
angel he persecutes from being driven into a premature grave.”’ 

Now, if the Rittmeister, notwithstanding the Baron’s phi- 
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losophy and eloquence, had previously fancied there was a 
strong dash of madness in his present state of mind, he began 
to feel pretty sure of this on observing the determined coun- 
tenance and gleaming eye with which he announced his fixed 
intention. Ernst, therefore, thought it would be best to 
humour him awhile, declaring that, for his own part, he most 
heartily rejoiced to see him alive, and that he most cordially 
“returned him his sword,” so to speak. He begged that his 
friend would not think of doing any violence to himself, nor to 
the Count. Finally, he declared he would have no share or 
coincidence in his project with regard to the latter. 

But Ernst found he had to do with a man in that condition 
of self-will which disregards all counter-reasonings and all con- 
sequences. As a last resource he entreated the Baron would 
first go with him to the hotel of Dr. Stephens, to ascertain if 
there had been any change for the worse—i.e., for the better— 
in the health of the Count, which might cause his death, and 
supersede all need for “ assisting” nature. 

After some obstinate demands and resistance, the Baron at 
length consented. It will have been understood that the 
principal motive for this proceeding on the part of the Ritt- 
meister was that Dr. Stephens should see his friend, and judge 
of his sanity or otherwise. 

It so happened that on this morning Dr. Stephens had 
been summoned at an early hour to visit a patient residing at 
Marly, and had driven off without breakfast, or even a cup of 
coffee. Having been absent upwards of three hours, he has- 
tened back in order to receive a visit from the Rajah, who was 
rather out of health. Dr. Stephens had ordered some fruit, 
with bread, and iced wine, as the day was unusually hot, to- 
gether with coffee and cigarettes, knowing the Oriental taste of 
his patient. The Doctor arrived before the Rajah. Over- 
heated, fatigued, and not having broken his fast, he sat down 
at the table, and while ruminating on various critical cases, as 
physicians continually do, he incontinently finished a large 
plateful of very fine mulberries, and drank a bottle of iced hock. 
He looked round for bread or cakes, but they had been for- 
gotten. Finding the Rajah did not keep his appointment, Dr. 
Stephens determined on having a refreshing shower-bath, and 
ordered a substantial breakfast to be prepared while he was 
dressing. Ina trice he threw off his heated clothes, and stepping 
into his bath, pulled the cord and received a heavy shower. 
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The next instant, just as he was about to step out, he heard 
the door open at the other end of the saloon, and recognized 
the voice of Baron von Siidwind, who said, ‘‘ But remember— 
my purpose is not to be changed! Whatever the Doctor may 
say, Count Labanoff shall fall by my hand !” 

Dr. Stephens instinctively drew back, bringing the bath- 
curtains close together. He would have scorned the action of 
an eavesdropper, but here was a life at stake—his patient too 
—and a murder, or something akin to it, distinctly contem- 
plated. This must be prevented. It was necessary, however, 
to know more. 

The Rittmeister and his excited friend, expecting the 
speedy return of the Doctor, continued to walk to and fro in 
the centre of the saloon, and now and then from end to end, 
and the conversation was entirely on the summary taking-off of 
the old Count. 

Dr. Stephens heartily wished he had stepped out of the 
bath-inclosure on the entrance of the two gentlemen, and at 
once challenged the Baron to an explanation of his first words. 
But now it was too late, as it was important to know when, 
and by what means, the act was to be accomplished. It 
must be frankly admitted that he also regretted he had re- 
mained concealed in the bath, because he found that the 
window close at hand was wide open, and that the wind had 
suddenly changed to the north-east. But the conversation 
was far too important to be interrupted, for it seemed clear 
(while Ernst was “ humouring” the Baron, in order to detain 
him for the arrival of Dr. Stephens) that the Rittmeister was 
an accessory before the fact—and particeps crimuiis. 

The guilty conference was interrupted by the entrance of 
Rajah Kurabad Konpoor, who expressed his surprise at not find- 
ing the Doctor at home, as he was himself more than an hour 
later than had been arranged. But no doubt he would pre- 
sently appear. After this, the three sat down at the table, and 
amused themselves with iced wine and fruit, and diverse specu- 
lations on French politics and the speeches in the Legislative 
Chambers. Meanwhile the wind from the north-east seemed 
to become more cutting, bitter, and searching every minute, 
till the shivering and teeth-chattering inmate of the shower- 
bath was ready to curse their politics, and wish all the iced 
wine and fruit at the bottom of the Polar Sea. In this equally 
perplexing, painful, and ridiculous position, however, the 
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Doctor was obliged to remain, while the lofty shower-bath 
literally vibrated from top to bottom with the ague that was 
beginning to seize upon his limbs. 

The conversation was remorselessly carried on during at 
least another half hour, between the Rittmeister and the Rajah, 
the former exerting all his powers of tongue in order to detain 
the latter; while the Baron continued to pace the saloon with 
impatient and unequal steps, now and then muttering to 
himself. 

The apparently interminable talk, all about next to nothing, 
was at last interrupted by the clock on the chimney-piece 
beginning to strike twelve. Father Time issued from his 
hidden cell, and both the Reittmeister and the Baron mecha- 
nically advanced, gravely looking at the rise and fall of the 
scythed arm of the white-bearded figure. Their thoughts, 
however, were not on what they gazed at. The Doctor ex- 
pected every moment that they would see his clothes, thrown 
over the back of a chair and some part on the floor, and imme- 
diately arrive at the conclusion that of course somebody was 
within the bath. ‘Their eyes, in fact, did see the clothes, but 
the sight behind the eye did not, and the object went for no- 
thing, as usual in such cases. The clock ceased to strike, the 
Father of Years retired into his cell, the door closing after him ; 
and the three unwelcome visitors left the saloon. 

Out stepped the quivering Doctor upon the floor. With 
palsied hands he drew down the gash of the infernal window, 
dashed the plate of ice into the fireplace, furiously rang the bell, 
while with erratic hands or fumbling fingers he huddled on 
his clothes, and wildly contended with the perverse fastenings 
of his late so docile habiliments. 

A servant appeared, who started back as he encountered 
the glassy eyes of his master, and beheld his shaking limbs. 

“My carriage! Any carriage! Some hot coffee, imme- 
mediately! oup—curry—anything hot! ” 

The staring domestic disappeared. But before any of the 
things ordered could be got ready, our unfortunate physician 
felt that he was quite unable to proceed to the hotel of Count 
Labanoff, as he found himself attacked with an excruciating 
colic and the premonitory symptoms of effusion on the brain. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


NOW, IS THE TIME—MAN’S ONLY TIME. 


Ir had been one of the wilful whims of Count Labanoff to 
send to St. Petersburg for several of his Russian servants, as 
knowing their duties so much better than French repablicans ; 
and among them came Fanchon Trotsil and the “ingenious 
gentleman” Gorodok. ‘These two secretly contemplated 
leaving the service of the Count; and their present ruling 
idea was to be legally married, and then to go to Mar- 
seilles and set up a Restaurant a la Russe, for which they had 
been assured there was a publicdemand. The only thing that 
delayed them was the want of sufficient money for the under- 
taking. They fancied they saw light through the dense door 
of this common difficulty. Having discovered that the old 
Count frequently visited a private gambling table at the hotel 
of the Marquis Dardanelli, it was settled between them that 
Gorodok, beiag handsomely over-dressed and bedizened, might 
effect an entrance, and without risking a loss he might see a 
method of gaining a round sum by one means or “ another.” 
Several days had elapsed since the scene at the hotel of 
Dr. Stephens, last described, when Gorodok sallied forth one 
night to try his luck—i.e., to ‘‘ assist’ somebody else in find- 
ing luck at the Hotel Dardanelli. Signore Dardanelli was an 
Italian nobleman of the most polished manners, the most ele- 
gant attire, the most profuse and luxurious hospitality. He 
was one of the handsomest men ever seen, as to his profile ; but 
when you met him in front, you saw that his high-arched aristo- 
cratic nose was not set straight on his face, but quite slantwise, 
while his dark glowing eyes, which seemed to look full at you so 
openly, were not aiming so much at your face as trying todive into 
your pocket. Still, he was most profuse in his hospitalities—of 
course to an exclusive class. How then should such a fellow as 
Gorodok obtain admission? By dogged effrontery, we may sup- 
pose. So, he presented himself at the door, in full fur, and tags, 
and gilt chains, as a Cossack officer of lancers. The concierge 
was staggered for a moment, but recovering his proper senses, 
refused to let him pass. Gorodok, however, persisted till the 
concierge, having quite made up his mind, continued to shrug his 
shoulders, with ‘“ Mais, Monsieur ! Mais !”’ and presently he ab- 
solutely laughed at the proposal. ‘This caused even the pachy- 
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dermatous Gorodok to lose his temper, and he became loud, and 
was even getting abusive, and raising his fist, or fore-hoof, when 
a far louder noise was suddenly heard within the hotel—sounds 
of excited voices, of struggling, of falling furniture, and now 
of a rush in the passage towards the door. ‘The door was then 
opened from within—several gentlemen rushed forth—and there 
were cries for the police! Out burst the agitated Marquis, 
crying, ‘‘ No—no! no gensdarmes. Itis all nothing. Only a fit— 
only a fit—a friendly browillerie! no gensda:mes, it is nothing !” 
But while the Signore Dardanelli was uttering these cries, 
Gorodok saw the body of his master, Count Labanoff, borne out 
into the open air, apparently dead or dying. 

Gorodok, not wishing to be recognized in the dress he had 
assumed, hastened home with the alarming news. How far it 
was true will be understood by the following paragraph which 
appeared in the papers next morning. 


“ Farat Fracas.—A violent altercation occurred last night at 
the peculiarly private hotel of a well known Italian gentleman of 
rank, between a Russian nobleman of distinction and Baron von 
S , which ended in the former striking the latter a blow in 
the face, or in the midriff, according to some statements, and by 
unintentional agitation. A struggle thereupon ensued, in which 
the Russian Count, being in years, fell heavily, and when taken up, 
and carried into the air for recovery, it was found that life was 
extinct. Baron von § made his escape in the confusion, and 
has not yet been heard of. 

“Jt bas since been credibly ramoured that Baron S——, who is 
a Dane, has for some time past been deranged ‘ north-west,’ what- 
ever that may mean, in consequence of a disappointment in love, 
a beautiful young Japanese lady, the sister of M. N—zo J—d—s—mi, 
being the object of his hopeless passion.” 








This event very much enlivened the habitual dulness of 
Versailles, and was the chief topic of conversation during the 
whole of that day, and some part of the day following. On tke 
third day it had half blown over, in consequence of a stormy 
debate in the Chamber of Deputies, and also because the Seine 
had been ‘‘ dragged” for the dead body of the Baron, and no- 
thing was found but his hat. On the fourth, there was a fresh 
stir at intervals, it being stated, on the best authority, that 
the Baron could not have drowned himself in the Seine, as he 
had been recognized that very evening walking about the har- 
bour of Boulogne without a hat ;—a sure sign, it was wittily, 
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or would-be-wittily observed, that he had lost his head. On 
the fifth day the rumour that he had gone mad from dis- 
appointed love, was strongly opposed by an opinion that he 
had been ruined by “ deep play ” after supper at a well-known 
hotel, and that Count Labanoff had won all the Baron pos- 
sessed, out of which the fatal fracas arose. 

With regard to the “ bereaved” Countess, there was not 
any miserable affectation or mouthing on that point, except that 
a few orthodox foreign visitors bemoaned the Count’s want of 
previous “ preparation ”’ for his own sake. But nearly all who 
belonged to the small exclusive circle, and took an interest 
in the Labanoff family, openly declared that it was a happy 
release for both parties,—and some said, ‘ for all parties.’ As 
for the public press, the affair was soon ‘‘ hushed up,” very 
much through the influence of Admiral] Wisin Iwanowitch, of 
the Russian navy, a near relative of the family, who had 
recently arrived in consequence of the letter from Dr. Ste- 
phens. The Admiral had called on the Doctor, but he was too 
unwell to receive a visitor. He was suffering from fever. 

The strange death of Count Labanoff had been carefully 
kept from the knowledge of Dr. Stephens, in consequence of 
his precarious condition for some days. He was only informed 
of it when, being able to sit up in bed, he had desired his 
writing-desk to be brought to him. He sank back upon the 
pillows! The complicated emotions and thoughts may be 
easily imagined. ‘The deed then had been accomplished! He 
was too late in what he shouid have done to prevent it. Might 
he not have made an effort in time? But as the case stood, 
there was matter for fresh thoughts. For now, the Countess 
was free. Yes, and Rittmeister von Rockenbrod might pre- 
sent her with a choice bouquet every day, and perhaps—after a 
little delicate delay out of respect to her widowhood—get him- 
self invited to take another drive in her carriage? There was 
no time to be lost, and Dr. Stephens did his utmost to recover 
his health, and rally his spirits. Meanwhile his convalescent 
couch was visited by many friends, and the Countess con- 
tinually sent the kindest messages of inquiry. But she little 
knew what.he had overheard. 

It will be remembered that on the night of the “ nor’-west”’ 
duel, before the Rittmeister took the opiate powder, he wrote 
a letter addressed to the Countess, but tore it across on second 
thoughts, and threw the fragments into the fire-place. These 
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were gathered up by a servant next day, and certain fervid 
words and palpitating phrases being discovered, the pieces 
were carefully put together and preserved. They were now 
placed in the hands of the intelligent Trotsil, for a considera- 
tion ; and with a view to a far better consideration, they were 
privately placed in the hands of the Countess. We forbear to 
quote a letter written under such very trying circumstances, 
and shall merely say that it was filled with the most passionate 
declarations of love, and was interspersed, as usual in all Ger- 
man love-letters, with quotations from various poets. This 
production, emanating from a man about to risk immediate 
death on account of a devoted passion, could not but produce 
some tender emotion in the breast of one who was the object 
of it. Naturally; it could scarcely be otherwise. The Coun- 
tess of Labanoff was not merely a lovely person; she was a 
true woman in all the best sense of the name, and how could 
she be stone-hearted to such a demonstration of affection, 
especially as it was never intended to come to her knowledge ? 
We do not say that she was at all in love with Ernst von 
Rockenbrod ; we only say it was inevitable that she should 
feel touched, and tenderly touched, by such a discovery. 

In this state of her feelings, Dr. Stephens—about whose 
recovery she had always expressed the greatest solicitude, 
sending frequent messages, or presents of fruit, flowers, the 
last French novel, German poem, or romance (if they were 
very good)—in this state of her feelings towards the devoted 
Rittmeister von Rockenbrod, the equally devoted, though 
never yet ostensible lover, Dr. Beresford Stephens, recovers 
sufficiently to pay his respects to the beautiful though “ be- 
reaved’’ Countess von Labanoff. As the lady is now free to 
choose, he eagerly looks forward to the day when it will be 
no breach of court-mourning etiquette to make known the 
richly-ripened state of his heart, and how long she had been 
its sole possessor. He fancied he had a very fair chance. Why 
not? Her fortune was nearly all lost—he had adequate means 
—and she was independent of her family, and all their aristo- 
cratic pride. She was the very goddess of his dreams, there- 
fore to be adored; she was a woman, “therefore to be won.” 

Dr. Stephens makes his first visit after his happy recovery. 
He is received with all the former cordiality, and something 
more in the expression of the anxiety the lady had felt during 
his recent illness. So far all began well. His visits were 
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repeated, and all progressed as he wished, except that he could 
not help feeling impatient at the gradations. 

But there was a discomposing influence at work—some- 
thing that was almost equally a drawback, and an incentive to 
his advances. Several times he met the Rittmeister von 
Rockenbrod at the hotel; and on one occasion, the other 
morning, visitors having just taken leave, he found them alone. 
Well, what of that? The Rittmeister was always profoundly 
respectful towards her ladyship the Countess—more now than 
ever—and was standing gracefully twirling his hat, as about 
to withdraw. Yet he might have been doing this for some 
time—in short, Dr. Stephens had a strong impression, reason- 
ably or otherwise, that he had a dangerous rival in the person 
of this gallant Prussian officer, le beaw sabreur, as he was called 
in his regiment. 

Now, from the first time the Doctor had met the Rittmeister 
since the death of the Count, he had experienced a struggle 
with himself as to how far it was right to keep from the lady 
the painful secret of which he was the unknown possessor. 
From what he had overheard it seemed pretty clear that the 
Count’s death had been caused in pursuance of a plan devised 
by the Baron, and “ worked out,” if not abetted, by the Ritt- 
meister. That this was doing great injustice to the latter has 
been shown; but what else could Dr. Stephens think? Was 
it not therefore right that he should make the Countess 
aware of the circumstance, lest she should discover it “ too 
late?”? Clearly it was so. Yet, under la position chatonilleuse 
of rivalry, was it right and honourable to take this advantage 
over him? Here was a nice case for a man’s conscience. But 
the man was a “ lover,” and it was sure to be settled in accord- 
ance with that fact—albeit he said to himself it was right 
toward the lady, and that was sufficient. Our scrupulous 
casuist, therefore, took a favourable opportunity, and divulged 
the painful circumstance to the dismayed “ relict.” Hers was 
a nature quite incapable of such feelings as vengeance, retri- 
bution, stern justice; but had she not some painful duty to 
perform in this matter? If she had, she was incapable of any 
such thing. Perhaps the Rittmeister should be denounced to 
the police? If this were done, revived publicity would be 
given to a sad affair that had been hushed up with great diffi- 
culty. Moreover, there was nothing tangible that could be 
proved against him. It was finally settled that nothing should 
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be done, the knowledge alone being only too shocking to the 
lady, without any further consequences. 

From this hour, as matter of course, the Countess von La- 
banoff was “ denied” to the Rittmeister von Rockenbrod, 
whenever he presented himself at’ the door of her hotel. 
Pained and confounded at the sudden prohibition, the glacial 
change of temperature that seemed to pervade the atmosphere 
round the late so blessed abode, he wrote to entreat he might 
be permitted to know in what unconscious act or thought he 
had given cause of offence? He received a brief reply, cour- 
teous and cold, yet not without signs of emotion in the hand- 
writing, to the effect that “circumstances she could not ex- 
plain, rendered it impossible for the Countess von Labanoff to 
continue the acquaintance of Der Rittmeister von Rockenbrod.” 
Poor Ernst smote his forehead ; but in vain. 

We now find Dr. Beresford Stephens alone in the field, free 
to advance his suit; and this he does with all imaginable tact, 
elegance, and fervour. 

A somewhat grotesque and not very intelligible scene took 
place at this period of our narrative. The Doctor was expect- 
ing a visit from Admiral Wisin Iwanowitch, who was suffering 
from an attack of rheumatism, when his servant came to 
announce a strange-looking Russian man. 

“The Admiral ? ” 

“ No, sir; I can’t fancy he’s an admiral. But he says he 
comes from the hotel of the Countess von Labanoff.” 

“Oh! admit him.” 

The servant retired, and Gorodok entered. He stopped 
after a few paces, and then looked behind him in a furtive 
manner. 

“Now?” said the Doctor, not very well pleased, but very 
much puzzled. 

“ Yes, gracious sir.” 

“Yes, what? I understand that you come from the hotel 
of the Countess von Labanoff. Did her ladyship send 
you?” 

‘No, highly-skilled Doctor, nor anybody else. But Trotsil 
—Fanchon Trotsil—advised it.” 

“ Advised what ? What is your business, my friend. Out 
with it. My time is rather precious.” 

“T am the accidental possessor,” said Gorodok, again 
looking behind him, and then coming a pace nearer—“ I am 
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the possessor, most well-born and generous Doctor, of a great 
family secret.” 

“‘ A family secret? ” 

“Yes, indeed. Fanchon picked it out when she was with 
the Countess at Wiesbaden. Fanchon is one of the lady’s- 
maids.” 

‘“* And why do you come to me?” said the Doctor, sternly. 

“ Because,” said Gorodok, with a cringing bow, and a sort 
of mask-like grin which he meant for a seductive smile, “I 
thought your well-born Doctorship would be glad to reward 
Fanchon for the timely communication.” 

“ Of a family secret ? ” 

“Yes ; something handsome, as my uncle’s cousin used to 
call it.” 

“Your uncle’s cousin 

“Yes; Dolshoy, the great tale and tallow man. He 
always used to tell me there was nothing more valuable to a 
poor servant than to get hold of a good family secret.” 

“ And sell it to somebody?” inquired the Doctor, slowly 
rising from his chair. 

“To be sure ; to somebody most concerned in the informa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Stephens walked to the door with ominous gravity, 
and opening it widely, motioned the nephew of Dolshoy’s 
cousin to pass forth ; then lifting up his boot, kicked him out 
upon the landing. Very much taken by surprise, but with 
serf-like hunched-up shoulders, Gorodok betook himself down- 
stairs with his family secret in his hindermost pocket. 

To return to the Rittmeister. The utterly unhappy and 
sorely perplexed lover is seated at the foot of a heavy-foliaged 
tree in the park, with two open letters before him. One of 
them is a notification that his leave of absence expires at the 
end of next week, when he will be expected to report his 
arrival at head-quarters ; the other, which he received by the 
same post, is from his absconding friend, the Baron von 
Siidwind. The first tormented his thoughts; the other affected 
him deeply. The letter from Franz prayed forgiveness for 
failing in the strict observance of the law of honovr, to which 
his life had become forfeited; but explained that he had 
literatly, as well as virtually, quitted the world, having entered 
a religious house—Schiidel Stundenglass Hinsiedelei (Skull and 
Hourglass Hermitage)—in a German part of Austria, the only 
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place where such houses are now permitted. He had taken 
the vows for life. His property he had equally divided 
between this Hermitage and his dear friend Ernst, upon whose 
head and heart he invoked the best blessings of Heaven, and 
to whom he now bade an eternal adieu. 

It so chanced that Dr. Stephens was returning through the 
park from a visit to Admiral Iwanowitch, and caught sight of 
this picture of sorrow and hopeless bewilderment. He passed 
by unobserved. The face and attitude, however, haunted and 
troubled him. A qualm of conscience affected his mind and 
breast as to whether he had acted with perfect straightforward- 
ness in the recent communication he had made, the immediate 
consequences Of which were so ruinous to his rival. Perhaps 
he ought first to have communicated his knowledge to the 
Rittmeister? Howbeit, to clear himself to himself, as well as 
to his rival, he determined to make the Rittmeister aware of 
every circumstance. ‘This he wrote down fully, and despatched 
the letter forthwith. 

With what pain and rage this was read by the Rittmeister, it 
would not be easy to describe. Of course he saw in an instant 
the cause of his abrupt dismissal by the Countess, and hurried 
off to Dr. Stephens. His explanation was listened to with the 
greatest attention; and Ernst made his defence in so open, so 
manful a manner, that the Doctor declared himself convinced 
of his innocence, and of the wrong he had done through a mis- 
understanding. Moreover, he promised of his own accord to 
make the Countess acquainted with the truth. 

And Dr. Stephens faithfully and fully kept his word within 
a few hours afterwards, and wrote to inform the Rittmeister 
that he had done so. Honourable Doctor, who felt very much 
relieved, come what might of it !—Happy Rittmeister, who took 
a prodigious gallop on his charger, fully believing he should 
presently be restored to his former position in the mind of his 
goddess ! 

Poor Ernst, not having a very profound knowledge of the 
intricate and impressible structure, fine texture, “and so 
forth,” of the human brain, took it for granted that the inju- 
rious statements having been thoroughly withdrawn, the mind 
that had been wrongly impressed and excited would, naturally, 
return to its former state. it never occurred to him, as a 
possibility, that naturally it would do no such thing—and 
could not. 
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He addressed a few lines to the Countess, humbly imploring 
to be restored to her society. After a day’s delay he received 
a very kind note from the lady, begging his pardon for having 
ever entertained any injurious opinions concerning one she had 
always so much esteemed ; but adding that she much regretted 
to say that the previous relations could not be resumed 
without such pain as she felt sure he would never wish to 
cause her. 

Did the Countess then still believe he had been in some 
remote degree guilty ? or was it that several of the Count’s rela- 
tions thought so? It mattered not ; and the enraged Rittmeister 
went stamping round the table, menacing the air with death- 
blows from the hope-destroying letter. Presently he paused, 
and, seizing a pen, he wrote an almost incoherent epistle to 
Dr. Stephens, heaping upon him all manner of opprobious 
epithets, with accusations of private motives and designs; and 
concluding by a demand for satisfaction. 

This hostile message had not been received half an hour, 
when the ruined lover, suddenly recollecting that he would 
have to start for Berlin in a few days, forwarded a second note, 
giving this as a reason for the immediate arrangement of their 
meeting. He so far forgot himself as even to intimate per- 
sonal violence. 

There was no alternative but to accede to so peremptory a 
demand. Moreover, there seemed adequate grounds for it. 
Though Dr. Stephens had acted under a wrong impression, the 
result was the same as if it had been the fact. Seconds and 
friends were promptly chosen. The Rittmeister named 
Colonel (Oberste) von Baumfeld and Rittmeister Calderbrandt, 
two Prussian officers then visiting Paris; and also M. de 
Vancourt, a French nobleman ruined by the last revolution, 
and at this time a fencing-master, who was anxious to be 
present. Dr. Stephens named Admiral Iwanowitch and 
William Standish, of Standish Park, Herefordshire ; together 
with his friend, M. Nitzo Jodsumi, who desired to carry back 
to Japan his “ experiences” of a Kuropean duel. 

It was strongly urged by the Admiral that, as there was a 
lady in the.case, the affair should be conducted in the most 
private manner possible ; and with this view he proposed the 
meeting should take place in the saloon of Dr. Stephens ; also, 
as the marvellous skill of their principal with the pistol was 
unapproachable, and he, being the one challenged, had the 
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choice of weapons, the contest should be with the sword, by 
the express wish of Dr. Stephens. 

The friends of the Rittmeister, after due conference, agreed 
to the locality selected, but strongly demurred, on the part of 
their principal, to the employment of the weapon selected. 
They fully recognized the handsomeness, but reminded the 
friends of Dr. Stephens that he was no match for the Ritt- 
meister. He had no equal with the sword in the whole 
Prussian army. M. de Vancourt, who was a professor of 
fencing, had had the sword taken out of his hand half-a-dozen 
times. 

Still, the friends of the Doctor objected. They represented 
that one who could send a bullet into a key-hole at twelve 
paces distance, could certainly hit a man in any part of the 
body that he chose: it was certain death to stand before him. 
Therefore, as Dr. Stephens fenced very well, and was the 
cause, however unwittingly, of the quarrel, they thought, as he 
himself wished, it should be decided by the sword. 

Once more the friends of the Rittmeister conferred, and 
then declared, on the part of their principal, that the argu- 
ments of the opponent party, however generous, were quite 
fallacious. The sword was a weapon expressly for close 
quarters; and the man who was by far the better swordsman 
was certainly able to kill his antagonist. Not so with the 
pistol. A man might hit a very small mark when it was an 
inanimate object, as there are no emotions and no thoughts to 
disturb his aim, and there is no muzzle of another pistol pointing 
at his hfe! The effect of this they had witnessed on several 
occasions. Moreover, their principal had ‘stood fire” all 
through the Franco-Prussian war, and would be more cool, 
from habit, than his present opponent could be. His nerve 
was more practised. He smiled at target-practice. 

The seconds and friends of both parties now finally con- 
ferred. Eventually it was agreed that the weapon should be 
the pistol ; but that Dr. Stephens, considering his extraordinary 
skill, and being in his own saloon, where he was accustomed to 
practise, should receive the first fire of the Rittmeister. The 
latter should stand with his back towards his opponent, at 
twelve paces distance, and should turn and fire upon the 
instunt of a signal, without further time for aim. If the 
Doctor were hit, whether seriously or slightly, the affair 
should be terminated. If he were not touched, the parties 
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should stand back to back as before, and both should turn 
and fire, instantly upon the signal, and without further time 
for aim. 

The principals were placed, the signal was given, and the 
Rittmeister instantly turned and fired. The result was what 
most of those present expected. ‘The ball flew wide of his 
man, and lodged in the wall already disfigured by many 
leaden companions. There was a latent smile on the face of 
the Rittmeister; aud his military friends looked pleased, as if 
proud of him. 

The two men were again placed back to back as before, at 
twelve paces distance, each with his pistol loaded and cocked 
by his second, and the trigger set upon the hair-spring. It was 
a moment of thrilling suspense to all parties, but with very dif- 
ferent feelings. ‘Those looking on might be said to have be- 
come somewhat nerve-hardened by previous experiences, yet 
it could not but be felt that it was sad to see two such men 
about to risk the loss of life over a doubtful cause of quarrel. 
Dr. Stephens, a singularly fine and handsome man, learned and 
most expert in his many-scienced profession, possessing various 
other accomplishments, and beloved as well as admired for his 
generous and amiable character, and his fascinating manners. 
The Rittmeister, also a fine man, of brilliant repute as a cavalry 
officer; not handsome, but with a noble manly face and bear- 
ing that would have made anybody proud to call him son or 
brother, as he stood there quietly drawing himself up to 
present a fair mark to a fatal hand. The two men were nearly 
of the same height, Dr. Stephens being six feet and the Ritt- 
meister five feet eleven, but appearing the exact height of his 
opponent by reason of the dark clustering curls that were 
carelessly piled by nature on the top of his head. It was 
noticed by more than one of those present, that Dr. Stephens, 
before his back was turned towards the Rittmeister, had 
flashed his eye upon this dark topknot as a central object. And 
those who had observed that glance felt that it was all over 
with poor Ernst von Rockenbrod. ‘They did not feel this any 
the less for a certain expression of sadness, as well as anxiety, 
on the countenance of Dr. Stephens. 

The signal was given sharply, and at the very same instant 
the clock on the chimney-piece began to strike twelve. Both 

‘men turned quickly round and fired. Perhaps the sudden 
striking of the clock had some influence on the nerve of each 
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of them. Nevertheless the ball of the Rittmeister had torn the 
coat on his adversary’s shoulder, inflicting a slight wound, and 
burying itself in the wall opposite. The ball from the pistol 
of Dr. Stephens passed close over the top of the Rittmeister’s 
skull, just damaging in its passage the pile of curls, and then 
entering the upper works of the or-molw clock behind him, 
which it had not occurred to anybody to remove. Ernst saw that 
he had won the chance, so far, by wounding his man, he himself 
having escaped; but, hearing a shrill crash behind his back, 
he turned round, and there he saw Father Time, without his 
head, solemnly moving his scythe, up and down, as the clock 
went on striking! With a comical start he then turned to 
look at Dr. Stephens, and, when he beheld the confounded 
expression on his face, as of a great general defeated by some 
utterly absurd accident, and the day lost, while he continued 
to stare at Father Time without his head, raising his warning 
scythe,—the Rittmeister was taken with a fit of immoderate 
laughter, in which the friends on both sides joined. 

As for Ernst, whose sense of the ludicrous, and whose 
uncontrollable risibility we have previously witnessed, he 
literally rolled upon one of the sofas, with repeated outbursts, 
even after the decapitated Father of Years had retired, and 
closed the door behind him. KEvery one present, except the 
Doctor, joined in the laughter. But their merriment ceased 
abruptly on perceiving a gush of blood issuing from the 
mouth of Ernst, who sank backwards with a changed coun- 
tenance. He had again ruptured a blood-vessel, and the 
crimson stream poured down upon the floor. 

Starting as from a trance, and utterly forgetting all the 
previous circumstances, in a moment Dr. Stephens was at his 
side. He snatched some ice from the sideboard, and placed it 
upon his breast to check the flow of blood ; directed sait to be 
given to him, while he rushed out of the room for further 
remedies. Jn a few seconds he was back again, and injected 
ergotine into one arm, had his own bed prepared for. Ernst, 
whither he was conveyed, and Dr. Stephens sat by his pillow 
during the remainder of the day and all night. No anxious 
wife or mother could have been more watchful, assiduous, and 
tender. But in vain. Nothing could stop the hemorrhage. 
Feeling himself dying, Ernst desired to bid farewell to his 
friends. ‘They all came directly, and among them the Coun- 
tess accompanied by her cousin, the Admiral, The tears ran 
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fast down her cheeks as Ernst took her extended hand, fixing 
his dying eyes upon her. He then put forth his other hand 
to Dr. Stephens, and with a faint smile, and one long low sigh, 
the brave fellow passed away. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MANY A SLIP BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. 


Tue education and training of medical men, more especially in 
England, is of that noble and self-devoting kind which admits 
no personal considerations, whether of private feeling, health, 
comfort, or danger of infection, to interfere with their duties 
towards suffering humanity. The conduct, therefore, of Dr. 
Stephens on the occasion just narrated is not mentioned as of 
an exceptional kind, but only as an instance—one among 
thousands—of the habitual principles and actions of those who 
are an honour to their profession, And as our friend sat alone 
over his coffee for some mornings after, he felt a melancholy 
pleasure and satisfaction as he reviewed his own feelings and 
efforts with regard to poor Ernst. 

Itwas during one of thesereveries that the door of his breakfast 
room was opened, and two persons entered very unceremoni- 
ously. ‘The Doctor’s countenance became stern and forbidding 
as he recognized Gorodok in one of them, though dressed in a 
more orderly style, and with rather a subdued look. The other 
was a neat-figured, neatly-attired little Frenchwoman, some 
thirty years of age, with a well-developed forehead, but a very 
small face under it, having keen, furtive, mouse-like eyes, a little 
sharp-tipped nose, small thin-lipped mouth, and a projecting 
chin. It was Fanchon Trotsil. She addressed the Doctor in 
French, to the point, and, unlike Gorodok, without the least 
circumlocution. 

“ Monsieur le Médecin, pardon our intrusion, but as Goro- 
dok, whom you know, and I have just been lawfully married, 
we wished to make you aware that we are about to start a 
Restaurant 2 la Russe at Marseilles.’ 

“Indeed,” said the Doctor, drily; “and what interest 
should I take in that piece of news ?”’ 

“We are not quite prepared to meet the expenses.”’ 
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“Indeed ; and how does that concern me?” 

‘The Countess von Labanoff”’—here Trotsil made a pretty 
courtesy, and Godorok did his best at a bow—‘ has kindly 
given us something toward our requirements, and we thought 
as you had been offered the advantage of being made acquainted 
beforehand with something of a private nature——” 

“ Yes,” interrupted the Doctor contemptuously, “a family 
secret.” 

** Précisément, Monsieur le Médecin ; and it was worth your 
knowing beforehand—as you will perceive.” With these 
words, ‘l'rotsil drew forth a letter, and presented it, not so 
much to the Doctor, as at him, like a sort of paper pistol. 

Dr. Stephens was about to thrust it from him, with a 
gesture of indignation at her insolent manner, when his eye 
chanced to catch the superscription. He took the letter rather 
hastily, staring down at the writing closely, and then holding 
it at arm’s length! ‘Tearing it open, he now glances at the 
contents, becoming agitated and pale as he reads and re-reads 
with a mixture of dismay and incredulity. At last, he takes 
his breath. Slowly rising, he places in the ready palms of the 
demure Trotsil what loose silver he happens to have about 
him, telling her to come again in a day or two. Catching the 
little black eye of Godorok, he fumbles for a gold coin, which 
he presses into the horny hand, with a kindly unconscious pat 
on the shoulder; and the newly-married pair withdraw re- 
spectfully, leaving Dr. Stephens standing as if transfixed to 
the floor by an invisible spear. 

Recovering himself in some measure, after awhile, he 
walked mechanically to the door, with a depressed air, and 
descended the stairs, pausing several times on the way. 
Arrived in the street, he quickened his pace, and scarcely 
knowing how, he eventually found himself at the hotel of the 
Countess. He sent up his name in a sort of half-awakening 
husky whisper, very much to the surprise of the servants, who 
had been accustomed to a totally different style in him. He 
was speedily desired to come to the ante-chamber of the 
saloon. He entered, but stopped at the second pace. 

On a sofa sat the Countess, and by her side a lady in 
mourning, and wearing a dark veil of Chantilly lace. The 
latter drew back the veil, and, disclosing a hollow-cheeked face 
of cadaverous hue, threw herself upon her knees before him with 
an imploring gesture. It was one, the false news of whose 
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death had been sent to him from Leghorn some fifteen years 
ago. It was the wife who had deserted him, having since 
taken the name of Madame de la Florette. 

Dr. Stephens looked at the kneeling figure, then at the 
Countess, who appeared almost equally overcome. Not a 
word was spoken. And it seemed as if no one had power to 
utter a word. Nor were words at all necessary. Dr. Stephens 
was about to leave the room, but he checked the impulse, and 
advancing towards the penitent woman, raised her from her 
knees, with a pitying air, gently placed her again on the sofa, 
and hurried away. All his best hopes were destroyed. 

Arriving at his hotel, he found M. Nitzo Jodsumi and the 
Rajah waiting to see him, and having an overloaded breast, he 
sought relief at once by narrating that part of his life which 
related to the scene we have just witnessed ; not omitting his 
devoted attachment to the Countess, and the blighting of all 
his prospects. He said he should remain no longer in Ver- 
sailles, but make a visit to his sister in the south of France, 
after which he did not know, or care, what might become of 
him. M. Jodsumi urged him to make a voyage to Japan, 
where he would find a new and brilliant field for his profes- 
sional talents ; and the Rajah was equally urgent that he should 
accompany him to India, whither he was about to return in a 
few weeks. Dr. Stephens gratefully thanked them both, and 
said he would make up his mind to one or other of these pro- 
posals as soon as he could collect his scattered thoughts. But, 
perhaps, he should give up his profession altogether, and travel 
over the world for some years. 

These friendly visitors were not long gore, when Admiral 
Iwanowitch was announced. He came to say that he had been 
made aware of all the circumstances affecting Dr. Stephens, 
and that he deeply sympathized with him. He would, how- 
ever, express his opinion that Madame de la Florette had long 
suffered from a mortal disease, and could not last long; in 
fact, she had come to Versailles to die, hoping first to obtain 
the forgiveness of her injured husband. She had been carried 
to St. Cloud by her own desire, as she wished to die looking 
out upon .the gardens, and listening to the cascades, besides 
not giving him additional pain by her presence in Versailles. 
She only implored to receive his pardon in a few parting 

-words. ‘To all this Dr. Stephens gave a sad assent. 
We will pass over the scene that shortly afterwards ensued, 
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as one of those events in life concerning which we feel that, 
however deep and sincere the penitence, nothing can alter the 
evil consequences of such actions; and that however we may 
be moved to bitter tears by a death-bed repentance, we should 
not encourage our sympathies (in cases where the wrongs had 
but little excuse) to any degree that ignores the injuries so 
cruelly or wilfully committed. 

Weeks rolled on. Rains fell; the mornings shone; the 
green tips of young grass began to shoot up from the grave of 
Madame de la Florette; and Dr. Beresford Stephens renewed 
his visits to the hotel of the Countess von Labanoff. All the 
servants, among whom, as with most other people, the Doctor 
was a great favourite, were delighted to see him as before. 

Up to this time, it will have been understood that Dr. 
Stephens had never yet made a direct offer of his hand. Now 
one strong circumstance, and now another, as we have seen, 
had always kept him incheck. That the words had often been 
ready to drop from his mouth, the lady could not but have felt. 
Still, they had never escaped him. What now prevented? 
Was it pride? A proud man always dreads risking a refusal. 
He waits till he is safe and sure; and, truth to tell, Dr. Ste- 
phens does not yet feel sure. Something is not quite satisfac- 
tory. Not at all satisfactory, we might say. Kind, friendly, 
and sweet in voice and manners as the Countess always is—it 
is her nature—he feels, at each visit, that he is no nearer to 
the happy moment when he can declare, and ask. On the 
contrary, he feels a sort of withdrawal—a kind of sad-eyed re- 
tirement on the part of the lady. Nothing capricious, nothing 
changeable, nothing like a personal distaste; but a loss of 
warmth, a loss of her former vitality, as of a person who has 
taken some “ lowering” medicine, and whose mind and gene- 
ral intelligence are correspondingly affected. Was she sinking 
into melancholia? It looked very like that. 

One day, however, though without any alteration on her 
part, Dr. Stephens being quite unable to endure this state of 
things any longer, rather unexpectedly reminded her of his 
long-suppressed, if not successfully concealed, affection for 
her. Need he say more? Would she permit him to say 
more? ‘There was a little pause. With a subdued and me- 
lancholy meekness of voice and manner, the Countess begged 
him not to proceed further, and rose to retire. She gave him 
her hand at parting, with a tender yet chilling look, saying 
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she would write. She could not speak. He would understand, 
and forgive her. 

Dr. Stephens returned home in a very uncomfortable frame 
of mind. Allis not well within her, nor within him. What 
to make of the lady he does not know, or what to make of 
himself. He begins to feel a little ashamed of his position. 
What sort of hope ought he to entertain from the promised 
letter? He sinks into a feverish sleep in an arm-chair. He 
dreams of the Gardens of Versailles being transplanted into 
Heaven, to the sound of enchanting music proceeding from 
Les Grandes Kaux. He sees the Countess advancing, attired 
as a shepherdess with wings, surrounded by cherub heads in 
the air, who are also Cupids. By easy gradations, Versailles 
becomes St. Cloud, and there is an impossible earthquake all 
over Heaven. The Countess fades into the ghost of Madame 
de la Florette ; and after struggling in a nightmare with Ritt- 
meister von Rockenbrod, he awakes,—and wastes all the rest of 
the day, not to speak of the night, in self-tormenting reflec- 
tions and wild speculations. 

About mid-day he is “ put out of his misery,” as the cruel 
saying goes, by a letter brought by Mademoiselle Trotsil. She 
deposited the fatal billet upon a little side-table near the 
Doctor, as if afraid to hand it to him, and with a low courtesy 
—too low to be encouraging—left the room. She remained, 
however, for a long time listening upon the stairs. 

The letter of the Countess was couched in the most amiable 
and affecting terms. She recounted her old obligations to Dr. 
Stephens for his professional services to her late husband, and 
for all his more than kind attentions and solicitude with regard 
to herself—more, by far, than she was worthy of. She did not 
consider herself deserving of half the regard he had shown 
her ; still less of the honour of the proposal he had appeared 
about to make to her. But she had suffered so much—so 
many troubles and anxieties—and finally had been environed 
with such distressing circumstances, some of which were of 
her own unintentional! creation—that she felt her heart, as well 
as her thoughts, were in too unhappy and painful a state to 
enable her to indulge in hopes of any such near ties as had 
been suggested at their last meeting. ‘The letter concluded 
with the usual proposals in these cases, of continuing their 
friendly relations. But she added that it was her intention to 
return very shortly to St. Petersburg. 
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Having read this, Dr. Stephens covered his head and face 
with his handkerchief, and leaned down upon the table, giving 
free way to his extreme grief. 

In due course the faithful and intelligent Trotsil returned 
to the Countess, who was pacing the room with a depressed, 
yet rather expectant, air. Little did she imagine the terrible 
result caused by her letter. For Trotsil, who had heard what 
took place in the Doctor’s room, now burst in upon her, ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh, Madame! Madame! I delivered your billet— 
and Dr. Stephens has shot himself! ” 

With a wild cry, the Countess threw up both hands, and 
fainted. 

Admiral Iwanowitch and others were quickly summoned. 
Gorodok was despatched in various directions with the intelli- 
gence, and he fairly blubbered as he ran; very much as some 
dogs will lick the foot that has just kicked them. The 
Admiral, together with the Rajah, M. Jodsumi, Mr. Standish, 
and accompanied by two French surgeons, made the best of 
their way to the hotel of Dr. Stephens, in hopes that they 
might not be too late to save him from the rash act he had 
committed. 

To return to the distracted lover, whom we left with his 
face resting on his elbows upon the table, absorbed in grief. 
What occurred was as follows :— 

After a minute or two, Dr. Stephens rose from his prostrate 
attitude, and looked up at the ceiling (which so often repre- 
sents “the sky” to troubled spirits here below), and his face 
showed reviving energy. He determined, if possible, to 
master his disappointed passion, or at least to bear it man- 
fully. Glancing round the saloon, as the thought of “ pack- 
ing” and “travelling” crossed his mind, his eye lighted upon 
a brace of pistols which ought to have been returned to their 
case. Recollecting that they were loaded, he mechanically 
took aim at a large wasp on the wall, and fired them off—first 
at the wasp, which flew away, and then at the spot where it 
had settled, which he hit. After this he felt “a little better;” 
and, with a deep sigh, deposited the pistols in their accus. 
tomed bed. Trotsil, listening on the stairs, hearing these two 
sharp shots, hastened home with the dreadful news! Whether 
she had returned to the door to look through the keyhole, and 
had imagined she saw Dr. Stephens lying upon the floor 
weltering in his blood; whether she fully believed, from the 
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two reports, that the Doctor had shot himself; or whether the 
conveyance of such a piece of harrowing intelligence to the 
cruel Countess was a “touch of genius,” it is quite impossible 
for the narrator to determine, even in his own mind. 

Be this as it may, Dr. Stephens, having relieved his heart, 
as it were, by two farewell shots, and disposed of the pistols as 
a first movement towards “ packing up,” went straight to his 
writing-desk. He sat holding the pen upright for a little 
while, and then wrote a letter in the most affectionate, yet 
grave and dignified, terms to the Countess, in reply to her 
last: ‘‘He deeply thanked her for her explicit truthfulness, 
and the frank expression of her feelings and state of mind. 
He quite understood it. He fully admitted that her surround- 
ing circumstances had been a succession of trials, and that 
they could not have done otherwise, even with a stronger 
character, than produce most distressing thoughts and emo- 
tions. He himself shared in these, and he considered her 
decision a very natural result. They could certainly remain 
dear friends, as she intimated, but nothing more. He com- 
mended her determination to return to St. Petersburg, as the 
change of scene would do her great good. He casually men- 
tioned his intention to accompany his friend the Rajah to India, 
and to remain there for an indefinite period. He concluded by 
wishing her the constant enjoyment of the blessing of health, 
and every other happiness the world could afford.” He felt 
this was rather commonplace, but it was the best that occurred 
at the moment. He was too sick at soul to write more. 

Before he had sealed his letter, his door was dashed open, 
and in burst the Admiral, breathless, together with the Rajah, 
M. Jodsumi, Mr. Standish, and two French surgeons, all pant- 
ing and wide-eyed, but staring with a changed expression when 
they beheld Dr. Stephens—not lying prone upon the floor in a 
pool of blood, but seated at a writing-desk, and about to seal 
a letter! Thescene that ensued, with all its surprises and con- 
gratulations, may easily be imagined. Every countenance was 
lit up with beaming smiles; even the two French surgeons 
catching the infection. The pleasing news was forthwith sent 
to the Countess, who had not left her bed since the first account 
had been brought to her. ‘T'rotsil, of course, gave her reasons 
for the belief she had entertained ; and, of course, the Countess 
wrote a few lines as soon as she could “sit up” and govern 
her pen, to express how deeply she had been shocked, and how 
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very much she rejoiced at learning the mistake,—and that she 
was quite unable to describe all that she felt about it. 

Dr. Stephens had not despatched his letter. A very dif- 
ferent one might now be written! He paused—holding the 
two letters, one in each hand, and unconsciously balancing one 
against the other. Presently he rose, rang his bell, and for- 
warded his letter to the Countess, as though the two letters 
had crossed—or, at any rate, as though he had not read the 
last note from her ladyship. And if he had read it, there was 
no absolute need to make any reply, and the previous position 
remained the same. 

Karly next morning he received another note from the con- 
valescent lady, wishing to see him “ after his happy escape ”— 
by which the fair one intended a sort of pleasantry—and adding 
that she had not yet fixed the date of her departure for St. 
Petersburg. 

Dr. Stephens, of course, paid the proposed visit. It was a 
rather awkward, as well as a rather tender interview. Before 
he took his leave, the inconsistent and reprehensible physician, 
ignoring his previous approval of his patient’s prompt return 
to St. Petersburg, now recommended her to recruit her health 
and spirits by a preliminary trip during the autumn to the 
charming localities of the South of France. To this the lady 
replied that she would ‘‘ turn it over in her mind’”’—that was, 
if he strongly advised it. She then mentioned Avignon, Arles, 
Marseilles, Frejus, or Nice? The Doctor did advise it, 
strongly. The Countess cautiously adverted to his contem- 
plated departure for India; hoping he had not fully determined 
upon it, and that he would consider the many trying tempera- 
tures of the climate; its fevers, and other complaints ; also its 
serpents and tigers. So this “ first” interview ended. 

Dropping in to breakfast, next morning, Dr. Stephens 
found the “ beautiful Countess” more beautiful than ever, 
she being delighted to see him. After a pretence at breakfast, 
they strolled into a conservatory, when Dr. Stephens said that 
he had quite given up the idea of going to India. He would 
much prefer the more soft and delicious climate of the South 
of France—if she advised it. The Countess turned her head a 
little aside, with much emotion, and toying with the tendrils 
of one of the drooping flowers, said that she “ certainly should 
do so—if he felt sure it was for his happiness.” 

“Then I shall go to Arles, Frejus, Nice, or one of those 
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delicious localities,” said Dr. Stephens; adding, in his ten- 
derest tones, ‘‘ If I may hope, when you are listening to the 
nightingales, that I may be at your side.”” As he gently took 
her hand, the beautiful golden tresses of a lovely head fell over 
his shoulders. 

Madame Olga, the sister of Dr. Stephens, having returned 
to Marseilles, had attended to his wishes with regard to the 
late servants of a Russian nobleman, deceased, and had assisted 
them in establishing a Restaurant ala Russe. The enterprise 
flourished. Persons of distinction continually dined there ; 
and one day in particular, an additional quantity of odoriferous 
flowers and shrubs, with nightingales singing behind screens 
of foliage, having been provided, it chanced that a particularly 
elegant married pair dined there—on their way to complete 
their happy-moon at Frejus and Nice. 

Fair excellence !—good and happy Lady !—take our best 
wishes with thee; and may the Father of Years start on a 
fresh course, with a young head upon old shoulders. If it shall 
have appeared, on some critical and trying occasions, that our 
much-coveted but un-heroic heroine has displayed none of 
that prompt decision of character which we read of in the 
lives of strong-minded women (though we hardly see how she 
could have acted much better), be it remembered that Jellisa- 
veta was one whose first affections of youth had been nipped 
in the bud by that autocratic domestic system, of whatever 
country, which disposes of the persons of young women as a 
special commodity, marketable for wealth, rank, state purposes, 
or for peculiar family reasons, without in the least consulting 
their feelings, or considering their health, their tastes, or their 
natural sympathies. 
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Che Kiterary Aspects of Schopenhauer’s ork. 
BY FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
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Somz months ago the present writer published a paper on 
Arthur Schopenhauer, the pessimist philosopher, in the Fort- 
nightly Review, in which he endeavoured to give a summary 
of the German thinker’s metaphysical system, as far as that 
could be done within the limits of a magazine article of ordi- 
nary, or indeed of any size. Another important side of 
Schopenhauer as a phenomenon in the history of literature, had 
to be all but totally neglected on that occasion. ‘This is his 
splendid gift as a writer, which, quite apart from the merits or 
demerits of his philosophical speculations, places him on a par 
with the greatest stylists of his own and other countries. 
There is scattered about in Schopenhauer’s writings an amount 
of wit, and observation, and pointed aphorism sufficient to 
make the fortune of half-a-dozen able journalists. A com- 
bination of these qualities, with deep insight into the meta- 
physical causes of things, is all the more remarkable in 
Germany, where the mundane vision of the philosopher is gene- 
rally bounded by the walls of his study. The outward 
circumstances of Schopenhauer’s life tend to explain the phe- 
nomenon. Born as the son of a wealthy merchant, and 
originally destined for the same calling, he, from his earliest 
youth, saw and studied the characters and idiosyncrasies of 
men and nations; and when he dashed away the cup of life’s 
pleasure to live in intellectual solitude, he did so with a full 
knowledge of its sweetnesses and bitternesses. Traces of this 
knowledge, resulting, it is true, in hopeless disappointment, 
are found in his works, frequently side by side with the most 
abstruse metaphysical or logical problems, the elucidation of 
which is greatly enhanced by this contact with common sense 
and common language. The dry atmosphere of the school- 
room was never congenial to Schopenhauer. Like another 
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Diogenes, he sought for a man amongst men, and like another 
Socrates, he loved to clad his deepest thought in the plain 
language of every-day life; hence, perhaps, the contempt in 
which his efforts were for a long time held by the sophists of 
modern schools and academies. 

Schopenhauer’s metaphysical doctrine—his system, to use 
the technical term—is worked out in his opus magnum, “ Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung.”” It was finished before the 
author had completed his thirty-first year. The remainder of 
his existence, over forty years, he employed in further ex- 
panding and illustrating by results gathered from the most 
divergent branches of science and literature, the one great 
idea of his life. In this way an enormous amount of reading 
was added to the knowledge derived from experience of life 
and original thought, and the gleanings of these accumulated 
harvestings Schopenhauer afterwards collected in a book 
destined more than any other to carry his name beyond the 
circle of a few immediate disciples. The title of this book, 
“‘Parerga und Paralipomena,” sufficiently indicates its character. 
In it Schopenhauer appeals, from the neglect of narrow-minded 
school philosophers, to the taste and candour of an unprejudiced 
public; he offers the fruits of his system as a test of its 
intrinsic value. ‘“‘ Such,” he seems to say to his reader, “ is 
the aspect of life, and art, and nature seen through the medium 
of my system ; look through it at the chaos of the world, and, 
may be, your vision will gain clearness, your thought con- 
sistency and order, albeit at the cost of many a cherished 
illusion.” Here also, for the first time untrammelled by the 
requirements of logical deduction, his style displays its light 
and bright qualities to greatest advantage, and for our present 
purpose of testing Schopenhauer’s literary capacity, the 
“‘Parerga und Paralipomena” will have to be chiefly relied 
upon. It must, however, not be thought that these mixta 
opera, a8 he himself calls the book occasionally, are nothing 
but a collection of remarks on things in general. Schopen- 
hauer possesses in an eminent degree what may be called the 
centripetal power of original minds, the faculty, that is, of 
grouping round an idea the most variegated materials of 
thought and investigation, so as to establish an organic con- 
nection where nothing but disjecta membra appeared to be. 
To say that this connection is occasionally somewhat far- 
fetched, and that Schopenhauer loved to confirm personal 
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whims and tastes by the great discoveries of his metaphysical 
research, is merely to repeat the truism that, amongst philo- 
sophic or unphilosophic writers, few have been more subjective 
than the Sage of Francfort. 

An instance of such arbitrary interchange of subjective 
truth and objective discovery is close athand. Schopenhauer’s 
chief claim to popularity les in what is generally called his 
pessimism, a view of existence which chimes in but too well 
with certain phases of modern life and literature. In another 
place I have shown that this much-renowned pessimism has in 
reality little in common with Schopenhauer’s great meta- 
physical discoveries; here I will add that, as a creed or tenet, 
it is altogether not of philosophic, but of religious origin and 
nature. Philosophy can destroy and had destroyed long before 
Schopenhauer or even Voltaire, the rose-tinted absurdity of 
“the best of possible worlds,” designed for the happiness of 
the individual; it can prove that this happiness is utterly 
indifferent to Nature, who weaves her eternal woof to a 
pattern in which the human race itself, and the earth on which 
it dwells, are but spots hardly visible to the naked eye. But after 
all this disillusion, human life remains with its joy and grief 
and to determine the preponderance of one over the other, and 
sum up the credit and debit of happiness accordingly, rests 
with feeling and not with philosophy. 

Where a nation performs this task collectively the result 
will naturally take a religious form. In this manner we have 
to account for the pessimistic tendency of Buddhism, with its 
absolute identification of life and evil, and its only hope of 
salvation placed in the forgetfulness of Nirvana—a theory lead- 
ing in its practical consequences to the various forms of 
asceticism, found again, with some modifications, in certain 
phases of Christianity. But such despondency did not tally 
with the fervent belief in its own destinies characteristic of the 
Hebrew race, or with the boundless faculty for the enjoyment 
of beauty which has left its impress on every Greek statue 
and column. Hence the belief of the former in a Deity watch- 
ing over the fate of his chosen people in spite of temporal 
disaster ; and hence, on the other hand, the defiance of death 
and sorrow and an uncertain future, with which Hellenic spirit 
revelled in the fleeting present. And yet it was a king of the 
nation whom Schopenhauer despised as the most optimistic 
race in history who uttered the vanity-cf-vanities cry with 
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deepest resonance, and to a Greek poet it was reserved to 
sound the highest praise of non-existence— 


\ al e A 
“My didvat tov arravta viKa doyov.”’ 


But all this, as I said before, is a matter of sensation, or, 
at best, contemplation—not of speculative thought, and in the 
former light, also, Schopenhauer’s so-called philosophic pessi- 
mism must be mainly considered. His disappointments in life, 
the unjust neglect he experienced at the hands of brother- 
philosophers, his quarrel with his mother, are but too well 
known to the readers of his works or his biography. For 
more than thirty years after the appearance of his great work 
he remained utterly unnoticed by his countrymen, trying in 
vain to despise the meed of applause which seemed to be 
refused to him for ever; and when at last the ear of the pub- 
lic was opened, he was not the man to pass over in silence 
the injuries done to him. He is the typical “man with a 
grievance ”’ in literature, but, fortunately for his readers, this 
grievance does not vent itself in the usual tedious complaints. 
It broadens under his touch into passionate accusations of a 
Fate under whose cruel and clumsy buffetings mankind is 
smarting. The highest qualities of imagination and utterance 
enable Schopenhauer to render the miseries of man and brute, 
down to the very border of inanimate nature, with an intensity 
all but unequalled by the greatest tragic poets ; but to believe 
that this deification of grief, this obstinate blindness to the 
brighter side of existence, are the results of purely intellectual 
reasoning, requires all the ingenuous faith of a disciple. 

A glance at Schopenhauer’s system will be sufficient to 
dispel such an illusion. ‘he only real step in advance. made 
by philosophy since the time of Kant consists, in the present 
writer’s opinion, in the identification of the human Will with 
the life and motions of the outer world—with the essence, 
indeed, of what is vaguely called Matter. Schopenhauer 
proves that nature, from the lowest stages of stone and plant 
to the perfect organism of the human form, is nothing but the 
manifestation of this universal Will, which at last obtains 
consciousness in man. He further argues that the very essence 
of this Will is continual struggle for a good which is no 
sooner obtained than it becomes worthless, and is replaced by 
another object of desire. Desire, therefore, unsatisfied and 
unsatisfiable, is the keynote of human life, and the cause of 
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boundless and endless misery, which can be abated alone by 
the absolute negation and quiescence of the Will exem- 
plified by certain religious forms of asceticism known in 
Buddhism and Christianity. The one-sidedness of this view 1s 
at once apparent. Schopenhauer overlooks the two great 
sources of human happiness—the delight, however temporary, 
at the successful achievement of a long-desired object, and the 
satisfaction which lies in the rational application of mental and 
physical energies, the pleasure of working, in fact, whatever 
the ultimate result of the work may be. 

The mistake, as was said before, is caused by the mixing 
up of speculative deduction and personal feeling. Pessimism 
being the keynote of Schopenhauer’s nature, he tried to make 
a metaphysical system of it, and failed—as a philosopher. But 
as a writer, as a poet in prose, as mighty and deep as Leopardi, 
and Heine, and Byron, or whatever lyrist of the ‘“ Welt- 
schmerz” epoch may be named, he derived incalculable benefit 
from the intensity of a feeling caused by personal suffering. 
The chapter on the “ Nothingness and Misery of Human Life” 
in the second volume of ‘‘ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung,” is a monody of pain as sadly impressive and as beauti- 
fal as poet ever penned. We here see Schopenhauer in his 
quiet mood ; there is nothing of the Titanic resistance against 
a cruel fate, or of the scornful rejection of every gleam of hope; 
even his cynicism has disappeared; he calmly weighs the 
chances of happiness against the certainty of misery, and finds 
them light in the balance. 


“ Awakened from unconsciousness to life,” Schopenhauer begins, 
“Will as an individual finds itself in an endless and limitless world, 
amongst innumerable individuals, all struggling, suffering, erring ; 
and, as through an evil dream, it hurries back to its old uncon- 
sciousness. But up to that point its desires are endless, its demands 
inexhaustible, and every satisfied wish engenders another. No 
satisfaction in the world would suffice to soothe its desire, or fill the 
bottomless abyss of the heart. Regard, on the other hand, the 
amount of contentment commonly falling to the lot of man. In 
most cases it is no more than the bare continuation of existence, 
obtained by incessant pain and care, in a daily struggle with 
penury, and with death in prospect.” 

“Everything in life shows that happiness in this world is 
destined to be frustrated, or recognized as an illusion. The germs 
of this fact lie in the deepest essence of things; hence, the short 
and deplorable life of most men. ... . Life is nothing but a con- 
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tinued deception in small and great matters. What it has pro- 
mised it fails to keep, unless it be to show how little desirable the 
desired object was; thus we are deceived either by hope or by 
what we hoped for. We receive only to be deprived again. The 
charm of distance shows us a paradise, which disappears like an 
optic illusion as soon as we have been allured towards it. Happiness, 
therefore, lies always in the future or in the past. The present may 
be likened to a small, dark cloud which the wind drives across a 
sunny plain; behind it and before it, everything is bright, but 
itself always casts a shadow. The present, therefore, is always in- 
sufficient, the future uncertain, the past irretrievable.” 


In this quietly mournful strain Schopenhauer continues 
for some time, his complaints of the futility of human life 
culminating in those beautiful lines borrowed from the author 
of “ Night Thoughts,” which he is fond of quoting :— 


“Then old age and experience, hand-in-hand, 
Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful and so long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong.” 


The ultimate result of all this is the conclusion that life is 
not a gift given to us, but a debt contracted by us at our 
birth, the interest on which is paid in the shape of troubles 
and cares and wants, till with our death we return the prin- 
cipal. In the same sense he eagerly adopts, in another place, 
the idea of original sin—the sin, that is, committed by mankind 
collectively in desiring its own continuance. Tor, as Calderon 
has it, “ Hl delito mayor del hombre es haber nacido” —the 
greatest crime of man is his birth. 

It is but natural that Schopenhauer should treat the shallow 
optimism of Leibnitz and his school with a contemptuous 
sarcasm hardly equalled by Voltaire himself. 


“This world,” he exclaims, “this dwelling of tortured and 
frightened creatures who exist only by devouring one another, 
where each ferocious animal becomes the living grave of a thousand 
others, thus causing by its own subsistence a number of cruel 
deaths; where knowledge increases the faculty of feeling pain, 
which, therefore, reaches its highest degree in man, the degree of 
pain being in accordance with his amount of intellect—this world 
has been made to fit into a system of optimism, it has been demon- 
strated to be the best amongst possible worlds. The absurdity is 
blatant.” 


And bere again the philosopher summons to his assistance all 
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the sages and poets of Europe and Asia of ancient and modern 
ages, and here again he meets the thesis of his antagonist with 
a terse axiom, to the effect that the existing universe, instead 
of being the best is indeed the worst of all possible worlds. 


“For this world is of such a nature as just to be able to exist ; 
if it were a little worse it could not exist at all. A worse world 
could, therefore, not exist ; ergo, ours is the worst amongst possible 
worlds. For not only if the planets ran with their heads against each 
other, but even if the perturbations of their courses were not 
gradually and reciprocally rectified, the world would soon come to 
anend. Moreover, under the firm surface of the planet there are 
at work the tremendous powers of nature, which, as soon as a 
casual chance offers, may destroy that surface, with all the life upon 
it, as has happened to our earth at least three times, and most likely 
will happen again. The earthquakes of Lisbon and Haity, the 
destruction of Pompeii, are little humorous allusions to this possi- 
bility. . . . Animals have only just sufficient strength to provide 
for their sustenance and that of their offspring with the utmost 
struggle; as soon aS an animal loses the perfect use of one of its 
limbs, it must in most cases perish. Even of mankind, in spite 
of the powerful instruments of intellect and reason, nine-tenths live 
in continual struggle with absolute want, and on the verge of 
destruction. The conditions, therefore, of the existence of the 
whole and of individual beings are barely extant and no more, and 
individual life passes in a continual struggle for existence, 
threatened at every step with destruction. The frequent realiza- 
tion of this threat made it necessary to prevent the extinction of 
the types themselves by an incredible surplus of germs. For types 
are the only thing that nature seriously cares about. The world, 
therefore, is as bad as it can possibly be in case it is to exist at all. 
Quod erat demonstrandum.” 


And with this triamphant demonstration of the world’s 
misery the subject may be concluded for our purpose. ‘The 
relative truth of the philosopher’s propositions in many respects 
unfortunately requires little confirmation. But as to logical 
deduction, the veriest tyro in dialectics will surely perceive 
that on Schopenhauer’s own grounds, and by his own chain of 
reasoning, a system of the most roseate optimism may be 
arrived at. Nothing is easier than persuading oneself that the 
world is all black or all red ; a few inches of coloured glass will 
suffice for the purpose; but of course it is more difficult to 
make others believe in the illusions of one’s colour-blindness. 
To do this he must indeed be 
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“«... Amighty Poet—and 
A subtle-souled Psychologist ; ” 


to both of which predicates Schopenhauer has an undeniable 
right. 

A further glance at the philosopher’s subjective peculiari- 
ties leads us to the category of whims and oddities. This is 
a large and comprehensive chapter in Schopenhauer’s case. 
His early experience of the world enabled him to form an 
Opinion on most subjects, and this opinion a man of his keen 
habits of thought and utterance was not likely to hide from 
the world. The fear of hurting people’s feelings or shocking 
their prejudices was unknown to one who lived in self-chosen 
solitude, and spoke over the heads of unappreciative contem- 
poraries to future ages. As is the case with most solitary 
thinkers, his opinions frequently border on prejudice and 
idiosyncrasy, but they one and all partake of the charm of 
raciest originality. 

What, for example, can be more amusing than the chapter 
“On Noises,” in the second volume of the “ Parerga,” directed 
chiefly against the cracking of whips, heard from morning till 
nightfall in the streets of German mercantile cities. ‘The 
clanking of hammers,” he exclaims, “the barking of dogs, 
and the roaring of babies are terrible noises; but the true 
murderer of thoughts is the cracker of whips.” With the 
humour of despair he describes a fellow walking by the side of 
his cart, and “ enjoying the privilege of killing in the germ 
every thought that may happen to rise in ten thousand heads 
successively (half-an-hour’s way through the city).’”’ The most 
effective remedy, he adds, would be to establish in the heads 
of these carters a strong nexus idearum between the cracking 
of whips and the feeling of them on their backs. 

We need not look far in the same chapter to come upon 
another of Schopenhauer’s favourite prejudices, that regarding 
nationalities. Amongst these he looked upon his own with 
little favour. ‘‘The Fatherland has reared no patriot in me,” 
he once said; and according to Miss Zimmern, he often re- 
peated, both to his own countrymen and to French and 
English friends, that he was ashamed of being a German ; to 
which a Frenchman on one occasion made the appropriate 
reply, “If I thought in that way of my nation, I would at least 
hold my tongue.” 

But with Schopenhauer this want of patriotic feeling was 
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hereditary. His father was the typical “ citizen of the world” 
of the eighteenth century, who called his son Arthur because 
that name is identical in the French, German, and English 
languages, and who took his wife to this country during her 
pregnancy, in order to secure British citizenship to his offspring, 
an accident only preventing him from carrying out his plan. 
Several years of his early youth the philosopher spent in 
France, and when he returned home his own language had 
become a foreign one to him. Subsequently, he lived for 
shorter periods in this country and Italy, and to these visits he 
looked back through that illusory medium of the past, which 
he so exquisitely describes in the passage previously cited ; while 
over kis every day life in Germany hung “the dark cloud of the 
present.”” Moreover, his countrymen were in the first instance 
to blame for neglecting the prophet in their midst, and to them 
belonged most of the obnoxious “ Professoren der Philosophie,” 
who, as Schopenhauer incessantly and not unjustly complained, 
refused to pay to his important discoveries the amount of 
attention undoubtedly due to them. Returning to the subject 
of noises and the repressive measures proposed against them, 
we find that here also the poor Germans come in for their full 
measure of blame. ‘‘ Let us hope,’ Schopenhauer argues, 
“that the more refined and intelligent nations will set the 
example, which may induce the Germans to follow in their 
wake. Of these Thomas Hood has said, ‘ For a musical people, 
they are the most noisy I ever met with.’ But the cause of 
their being this is not their exceptional liking of noises, but 
the obtuseness and consequent indifference of those who have 
to listen to these noises. They, of course, are not disturbed 
in reading or thinking, for the simple reason that they do not 
think, but only smoke, which is their substitute of meditation.” 

Ad vocem national predilections, it ought not to be left 
unmentioned that Schopenhauer’s sympathies were all with 
England. As a boy he stayed for a short time at a 
boarding-school in Wimbledon, and the knowledge of our 
language thus acquired he carefully kept up by the constant 
perusal of English books and periodicals. At home and abroad 
he always sought the society of English people, and was de- 
lighted when they mistook him for a countryman. Of the 
nation collectively he speaks in terms of the highest praise, as 
one “ endowed with intelligence, esprit, judgment, and firm- 
ness of character above all others,” deploring only that the 
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education of such a people should be in the hands of priests, 
whose influence, he says, results in ‘‘ monomaniacal bigotry,” 
amounting to ‘‘ partial paralysis of the brain.” Amongst the 
“refined and intellectual nations” destined to initiate the 
crusade against “ noises,” the English, of course, take a promi- 
nent place. A walk down some London thoroughfares on a 
Saturday might have considerably modified the philosopher’s 
illusions in that respect. 

That a man so little satisfied with his local surroundings 
should have looked with a critical eye on the time in which he 
lived will surprise no one; but it is certainly a startling phe- 
nomenon to see the philosopher of the nineteenth century, par 
excellence, in harsh and continual antagonism to the most 
cherished ideas and principles of that century. Schopenhauer, 
who counts the radica] youth of Germany amongst his most 
devoted disciples, was a declared enemy to liberalism. Theliberty 
of utterance by means of the press he compared to an unlimited 
license for selling poison. ‘‘ King Mob,” of whose rule he had 
much personal experience at Francfort, was amongst the chief 
bugbears of his excitable fancy, and the bulk of his property 
he left to the society founded for the support of Prussian 
soldiers disabled in the revolution of 1848. The indispensa- 
bility of the monarchic system was one of the chief tenets of 
his political creed, although he looked with scorn on the 
*‘ divine right” theory. A king ought to say, instead of “ we 
by the grace of God,” “ we the least of two evils.” 

The same aversion to contemporary currents of thought is 
observable in Schopenhauer’s zesthetical views. ‘“ The antique 
poets and Shakespeare ”’ was in the main his battle-cry, just 
as it had been that of Lessing half-a-century before. Amongst 
modern poets, the classical grandeur of Goethe filled him with 
unbounded admiration, while in Byron and Leopardi he was 
moved sympathetically by the kindred feeling of despair and 
sadness. But on the romantic tendencies of the age he 
emptied the full measure of his wrath, holding up to general 
contempt the predilection for the ‘‘ Middle Ages, that millen- 
nium of coarseness and ignorance, the costume andarchitecture of 
which our noble moderns try to imitate.” Of Wagner, the repre- 
sentative musician of modern times, and one of Schopenhauer’s 
staunchest adherents, the philosopher peremptorily declared, 
“he does not know what music is; and of his taste with 
regard to the fine arts, it may be cited as characteristic that 
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beauty of design appealed to him more than truth and rich- 
ness of colouring. Schopenlauer, in short, although as an 
abstract philosopher infinitely in advance of his time, belonged 
in most other respects to the eighteenth century. His well- 
shaven chin, the studied neatness of his dress, and the aristo- 
cratic reserve of his personal bearing, recalled the manners of 
the ancien régime; and with regard to the first-mentioned 
point, Schopenhauer had a theory to which he clung with all 
the tenacity of his nature. A beard appeared to him the 
most atrocious excrescence of modern barbarism. He again 
and again returns to the point, growing more and more savage 
as he warms to his argument. ‘ An ornament they would like 
to call the beard! ” he exclaims indignantly. ‘ This ornament 
has for two hundred years been peculiar to Jews, Cossacks, 
Capuchins, prisoners, and highwaymen. ‘The ferocity and 
atrocity which a beard gives to the physiognomy are caused 
by a lifeless mass occupying one half of the face, and that 
half too which expresses moral feelings. Moreover, hairiness 
is brutish ; shaving is the sign and symbol of a higher civili- 
zation.” 

Whatever may be thought of the philosopher’s curious 
fancies in these and other respects, the significant fact 
remains, that the most faithful and most intelligent adherents 
of his philosophy are men whose views of art, literature, and 
politics he attacks with immoderate warmth. 

But, perhaps, in no instance does the personal bias of 
Schopenhauer’s brilliant deductions become more apparent, 
and in none it is more difficult for his disciples to excuse their 
master’s prejudice than in the strangely paradoxical view he 
takes of woman, and her place in the economy of nature. A 
few biographical data will be necessary to elucidate the point. 

There was in Schopenhauer’s nature, in spite of its appa- 
rent roughness, a craving for affection, which, if fostered by 
the love of a refined woman, might have modified the whole 
tenour of his thoughts. But this love was unfortunately 
absent from his career. His misunderstandings with his 
mother are but too notorious. It would be useless to argue as to 
their mutual responsibility for this sad estrangement. There 
was a discord in their natures. The good-humoured, pleasure- 
seeking woman of society, and the thoughtful, proud, world- 
despising youth, had little in common, and could at best but 
live on terms of civility. A frequently -quoted passage of a 
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letter from mother to son is too characteristic of their relations 
to be omitted here. 


“Tt is necessary for my happiness,’ Madame Schopenhauer 
writes to Arthur, “ to know that you are happy, but not to witness 
it. I have always told you how difficult it is to live with you, and 
the more I see you the more this difficulty seems to increase, at 
least as far as 1am concerned. Indeed, I confess, as long as you 
are what you are, I would sooner make any sacrifice than bring my 
mind to it. I do not deny your good qualities, and what repels me 
does not lie in your heart, not in your internal but in your external 
being; that is, your opinions, your utterances, your habits; in 
short, our views of life totally disagree. Moreover, your morose- 
ness, your complaints about inevitable things, your dark faces, your 
bizarre assertions resembling oracular utterances, against which one 
is not allowed to say anything—all this oppresses and disturbs my 
good humour without being of any use to yourself. Your unplea- 
sant manner of discussion, your lamentations over this stupid world 
and the misery of mankind, give me bad nights and evil dreams.” 


The task of softening these morbid symptoms of growing 
genius, thus declined by the mother, might have been accom- 
plished by the tender influence of love. But here again fate was 
adverse to Schopenhauer. It seems doubtful whether the afaire 
du ceeur, which detained him for some weeks at Venice, was of 
a very serious or exalted kind, and the only woman to whom he 
seems to have been passionately attached, Madame Jagemann, 
the celebrated actress, was unfortunarely the acknowledged 
mistress of Granduke Carl August of Weimar. Another en- 
counter with the softer sex was of a still less satisfactory 
nature. Dr. Gwinner, in his excellent biography of Schopen- 
hauer, tells the story how at Berlin, in 1821, the philosopher 
was much plagued by the loquaciousness of his landlady, who 
was in the habit of receiving in his antechamber the visits of 
two or three gossips equally eloquent. On one occasion the 
irate sage so far forgot himself as to forcibly eject his 
tormentor, who accidentally fell on her right arm, and imme- 
diately declared herself disabled for life. <A civil action was 
brought and decided against Schopenhauer, who was compelled 
to pay a life rent to the plaintiff. Unfortunately, Dr. Gwinner 
adds, she possessed a tough constitution, and even the cholera, 
which, by the way, carried off another of Schopenhauer’s great 
enemies, Hegel, vainly grappled with her. It was not till 
more than twenty years afterwards that he could write on 
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her certificate of death the significant words, ‘“‘ Obit anus abit 
onus.” 

All this may seem of a trifling nature; but in sensitive 
minds like Schopenhauer’s trifling circumstances gain undue 
proportions, and one is but too glad to find even such an 
excuse for the ungenerous, absurd, and sometimes coarsely 
cynical expectorations contained in the celebrated chapter, 
“ Ueber die Weiber.” 

The true vocation and the highest merit of woman 
Schopenhauer believes to be embodied in the words of a 
French author—‘ Sans les femmes, le commencement de notre 
vie serait privé de secours, le milieu de plaisirs, et la fin de - 
consolation.’ ‘The very appearance of the female form,” he 
continues, ‘‘ shows that woman is not destined for great intel- 
lectual or physical achievements. She pays the debt of life 
not by doing but by suffering, by the pains of childbearing, 
by the care for her infant, and the submission to her husband, 
to whom she ought to be a patient and cheering companion.” 
How much soever such an idea of woman’s mission may clash 
with modern notions on the subject, it gives but a mild fore- 
taste of what is to follow. Here is a more racy specimen :— 
‘*Women are so eminently adapted to tend and educate our 
early infancy because they themselves are childish, silly, short- 
sighted—in fact, big children—all their lives. ‘They form a 
kind of intermediate step between the child and the man, who 
is the representative of humanity proper.’’ We next come to 
a contribution to the philosophy of marriage worthy of Balzac 
himself. ‘‘ Nature,’’? Schopenhauer opines, “intends girls for 
a startling effect in a melodramatic sense ; for that reason she 
endows them with abundant beauty and charms, for a few 
years and at the cost of the remainder of their lives, in order 
that they may captivate the fancy of man to such a degree as 
to induce him to undertake the support of their existence; for 
calm deliberation would hardly be sufficient motive for such a 
step.” 

“The more perfect a thing is,” we read in another para- 
graph, “ the later and slower will be its maturity. Man attains 
the maturity of his intellectual faculty hardly before the twenty- 
eighth year; woman at her eighteenth ; but then the latter is 
accordingly of the narrowest compass.” ‘That an asserter of 
male superiority to this degree should scorn the idea of 
woman’s rights and advocate her perpetual tutelage in matters 
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of property, may seem natural. But here again we tread on 
personal ground. ‘The improvidence of his mother, which lost 
her own and imminently endangered Schopenhauer’s moderate 
competence, was one of his chief grievances against her, and 
when he speaks of the extravagance of the sex, the individual 
allusion is as obvious as in that other passage where he lays 
the greater proportion of judicial perjuries at woman’s door, 
and suggests that the testimony of two men ought to be tanta- 
mount to that of double that number of females at least. But 
Schopenhauer would be the last person to admit, or even 
realize to himself, this reminiscence of a fair though voluble 
plaintiff in a certain lawsuit. According to him, woman’s want 
of veracity is founded on an eternal law of nature. What his 
teeth and claws are to the lion, his tusks to the elephant, his 
horns to the bull, his personal strength and his reason to man, 
that to woman is the gift of deception given to her by nature 
as her weapon of attack and defence. ‘‘ Hypocrisy, therefore, 
is natural to her, and at the command of stupid and clever 
women alike A wholly truthful and sincere woman is 
for that reason perhaps impossible.” ‘The common relation 
amongst men is mutual indifference ; that amongst women, 
enmity Even on meeting in the street they look at 
each other like Guelphs and Ghibellines; and on being intro- 
duced to each other, two women always behave with more 
visible stiffness and insincerity than two men, for which reason 
compliments between women sound much more ridiculous than 
between men.” 

After this declamation, and much else that has been 
omitted, the philosopher might be supposed to have found a 
fair outlet for his spite. But no. He desires to attack the 
enemy in his last and most dangerous stronghold, and, adding 
insult to injury, he says :— 


“To give to the small, narrow-shouldered, short-legged sex the 
name of ‘ fair’ was possible to the dazzled instinct of man alone. 
A much more appropriate appellation would be the ‘ unesthetical 
sex.’ Neither for music, nor poetry, nor the fine arts, do they show 
real sense and receptivity ; they are only shamming, with a view to 
please. For of a purely objective interest in anything they are 
wholly incapable. . . . Observe the direction and kind of their 
attention at concert, opera, or play ; for instance, the wonderful un- 
concérnedness with which they continue their chattering during the 


most beautiful passages of the greatest masterpieces. If it is true 
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that the Greeks did not admit women to their theatres, they were 
perfectly justified. In our time, it would be desirable to supple- 
ment the taceat mulier in ecclesia by a taceat mulier in theatro. .. . 
But what can one expect of women, seeing that the most eminent 
heads of the whole sex have never achieved a really great genuine 
and original work of art, or, indeed, any work of lasting value 
whatever ?” 


The reader may be safely left to pick the few grains of truth 
from amongst this heap of amusing twaddle. For Schopen- 
hauer’s diatribe against the “lady-nuisance”’ of modern 
society, and his whimsical advocacy of polygamy, he is referred 
to the original source (“ Parerga,” vol. ii., p. 267). Only the 
final paragraph of the chapter may follow here :—‘“ The natural 
destination of women for obedience may be recognized by the 
fact that as soon as one of them is placed in the unnatural 
position of total independence, she at once looks for a man to 
be guided and ruled by, for she requires a master. In her 
youth, this is a lover; at an advanced age, a father-confessor.” 

One would have thought that a quarter of the arguments 
and suggestions here cited would have been sufficient to rouse 
the sex thus vilely assaulted to implacable vengeance, and 
no stronger refutation of many of Schopenhauer’s charges 
can be adduced than the number of devotees his system 
has found, especially amongst women with literary and artistic 
aspirations who naturally would feel most injured by his 
injustice. It might be called a kind of Nemesis that even 
part of his posthumous fame Schopenhauer owes to members 
of the maligned sex. By far the most successful portrait of 
him is the bust now in the Frankfort Library by Miss Eliza- 
beth Ney, the beautiful sculptress of whom the surly philo- 
sopher himself had to confess, “I never thought there could 
be such a charming girl ;” and the first book written on his 
life and system in his favourite English is from the pen of 
another lady, Miss Helen Zimmern. 

I have hitherto laid particular stress on the sarcastic or 
cynical side of Schopenhauer’s character, this being certainly 
one of the most striking features of his writings, and the one 
which can be most easily illustrated by cursory extracts. The 
reader who is inclined to smile or shrug his shoulders at such 
whims and eccentricities is, at the same time, asked to remem- 
ber that these are but the human weaknesses of one who, in the 
opinion of the present writer is undoubtedly and by far, the 
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greatest thinker of the century. Abstract philosophy, of course, 
does not concern us here, but it must not be supposed that even 
as a writer on general subjects Schopenhauer is always in the 
truculent mood. His cynicism itself seems but a disguise of 
that deep sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow-men, 
which he declares to be the most primitive and fundamental 
ethical motive. And this sympathy is not limited to human 
beings. His love of nature in general, and of animal nature in 
particular, is one of the pleasantest features of Schopenhauer’s 
character. His favourite poodle called Atma, the Sanscrit for 
‘Soul of the World,” is frequently mentioned in his corres- 
pondence, and was not forgotten even in his last will. On the 
cruel treatment of animals, too common on the continent, 
Schopenhauer looked with the utmost horror, and never tired 
in his praise of the protective measures initiated by this 
country. He justly points out the humane prescription, of the 
great Eastern religions for the protection of our ‘humbler 
brethren,” comparing them favourably with the callous in- 
difference of Christian countries. Even to the words “ merci- 
ful to his beast,” in the well-known scriptural passage, he takes 
exception. ‘ Mercy,” he argues, “applies to enemies and 
malefactors, not to a good and faithful animal, which is fre- 
quently the nourisher of its master. Not mercy, justice is due 
to the beast.”” Schopenhauer’s opinion with regard to vivisec- 
tion is of especial interest at the present moment. 


“When I studied at Gottingen,” he says, “ Blumenbach (the 
celebrated physiologist) in his lectures used to speak very seriously 
of the horror of vivisection, pointing out what a cruel and terrible 
thing it is; for that reason one ought to repair to it most rarely, 
and only in investigations promising important and immediate 
results. Even in such cases the operation ought to take place with 
full publicity in the large lecture-room, and after an invitation to 
all medical students, in order to derive the greatest possible benefit 
from this cruel sacrifice on the altar of science. Now-a-days every 
quack thinks himself entitled to perpetrate in his torture-chamber 
the most revolting cruelty to animals, in order to decide problems, 
the solution of which may be read in books into which he is too 
lazy or ignorant to poke his nose. . . . Nobody is entitled to employ 
vivisection unless he knows perfectly what may be found in books 
on the subject of his investigation.” 


It is now incumbent upon me to give a more sustained idea 
of Schopenhauer’s authorship, not only as regards mere style, 
24 
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but also his mode of treating a subject. Here, again, the 
philosopher’s affinity with the essayists of the last century 
becomes apparent. Making due allowance for individual 
peculiarities, the following specimen from a collection of 
“ Paranesen and Maximen” (Parerga, vol. i., p. 473) might 
have appeared in the Rambler or Spectator :-— 


“Tt is astonishing how easily and quickly the homogeneous or 
heterogeneous qualities of the heart and mind become apparent in 
conversation ; every trifle brings them to light. Supposing even 
the conversation to turn on the most indifferent and remote sub- 
jects, those essentially differing from each other will be more or less 
displeased, sometimes seriously annoyed, by every sentence that is 
uttered by the other party. Homogeneous people, on the other 
hand, at once discover a certain general agreement, which in case 
of more than usual accord soon develops into perfect harmony or 
even unison. From this it becomes first of all apparent why 
commonplace men are so sociable, and always find good company 
with little difficulty—excellent, honest, charming people. With 
uncommon men the reverse is the case, to a degree increasing with 
the ratio of their excellence. To them in their separate position it 
sometimes is a cause of delight to discover in another person a single 
homogeneous fibre, be it ever so little. For no one can be more to 
another than the other is to him. Men of genius proper dwell on 
heights in solitude, like eagles. 

‘Tt further is to be explained from this cause that those of the 
same cast of mind find each other quickly, as if they were magneti- 
cally drawn towards each other—kindred spirits greet one another 
from afar. The most frequent opportunities for observing this fact 
will of course be offered by low-minded or meanly-gifted persons, 
but only because these are found by the million, while the better 
and excellent natures are, as the word indicates, rare. For 
example, in a large community formed for practical objects, two 
rogues will know each other as rapidly as if they wore a badge, 
and will associate accordingly with a view to mischief and treachery. 
In the same way, if, per impossibile, a large society were imagined 
of reasonable and clever people, with the exception of two block- 
heads only, these two would immediately feel sympathy for one 
another, and rejoice, each in their turn, at having found at least one 
sensible person. It is truly marvellous to see two persons, espe- 
cially of low moral and intellectual capacities, recognizing each 
other at first sight, approaching each other with friendly and joyful 
greetings as if they were old acquaintances—so marvellous that one 
is tempted to believe according to the Buddhist doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, that they must have been friends in a former existence. 
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“There is, however, one thing which divides even most con- 
genial men, and frequently causes temporary disharmony between 
them. This is the difference of our moods, which almost continually 
are at variance with those of others, according to our present posi- 
tion, occupation, surroundings, state of health, or momentary train 
of thoughts, etc. In this manner dissonances between the most 
harmonious individualities frequently arise. The correction re- 
quired to equalize these disturbances and restore an equal tempera- 
ture is the task of the highest cultivation. How valuable this 
equality of mood is for social communion may be seen from the 
fact that even a numerous company is excited to lively communica- 
tion and beneficially pleasant sympathy by the occurrence of any- 
thing objective, a danger, a hope, a piece of news or a rare spec- 
tacle, a dramatic performance, or music, or whatever else it may 
be, as long as all are simultaneously and equally impressed. For 
such occurrences, by overpowering private interests, create general 
unity of mood. For want of an objective cause a subjective one is 
frequently resorted to, such as the bottle, which is a common means 
of producing fellow feeling in society ; even teaor coffee servethesame 
purpose. From the temporary disharmory alluded to it may also 
be partly explained why the memory, freed from similar disturbing 
though passing influences, depicts everyone in an ideal light, some- 
times even with a halo around him. Memory acts like the mirror 
of a camera-obscura; it contracts everything, and thus produces 
an image much finer than the original. The advantage of being seen 
in this light accrues to us to some extent even from a short absence. 
For although the idealizing memory, to fully do its work, requires 
considerable time, yet its effect begins at once. It is, therefore, 
extremely wise to visit one’s acquaintances and friends at consider- 
able intervals; on seeing them again, we at once perceive that 
memory has been at work.” 


The extracts from these “ maxims ”’ 


might be continued to 
any extent. They range over the most variegated topics, but 
the state of mind—the mood, as Schopenhauer would say— 
from which they proceed, is singularly equal and self-consis- 
tent. We again and again see the shrinking of a sensitive 
nature, gradually embittered and made callous by the ways 
of the world, and eager to suppress the yearning for love 


and social communing arising against its will. The extreme 


caution, for instance, which Schopenhauer counselled and 
practised in the intercourse with his friends proves, after 
all, only how anxious he was to keep these friends. “If 


P 


we hold a friend very dear,” he says, ‘we must hide it 
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from him like a crime;” which shows, at the same time, 


his careful observation of human nature and the value he 
set upon friendship. The distinction, indeed, which he 
makes between hatred of men (misanthropy) and fear of men 
(cataphronanthropy)—the latter being the degree of worldly 
wisdom claimed by himself—fully describes his case. An all 
but insane suspicion of strangers and slight acquaintances was 
with him constitutional and partly hereditary. His father was 
subject to fits of sudden terror bordering on madness; his 
sudden death was ascribed to suicide committed while under 
this evil spell, and the son tried in vain to overcome similar 
phenomena by dint of stoicism and philosophy. His systema- 
tized suspicion was, perhaps, little more than a disguised con- 
cession to this natural weakness. The habits of keeping his 
accounts in Greek, and leaving his money in ingeniously- 
devised hiding-places, were symptoms of the same disease. 
But Schopenhauer’s nature was not devoid of love. Impartial 
witnesses attest that he had the true urbanity of the heart ; and 
the passionate, not to say fanatic, attachment he inspired in 
such men as Lindner, Frauenstaedt, and Dr. Asher, is not to 
be explained on intellectual grounds alone. The ill-temper 
and want of consideration frequently displayed in his letters to 
them ought not to mislead us. There must have been a 
strange fascination about « man who could venture to put 
friendship to such a test ; and that fascination is a matter of 
heart—not, at least, of mind alone. With this granum salis 
the following remarks on friendship should be taken :— 


“Paper money,” he says, “is accepted for silver: in the same 
way, external demonstrations and mimicry have currency instead 
of true esteem and true friendship. Of course, it may be asked, on 
the other side, whether there are people who merit the latter. At 
any rate, | believe in an honest dog wagging his tail more than ina 
hundred demonstrations and mimetic exercises. 

“ True, genuine friendship presupposes a strong, purely objec- 
tive, and wholly unselfish interest in the fortune and misfortune 
of another, attainable only by perfect identification with him. 
The selfishness of human nature is so much opposed to this that 
true friendship must be counted amongst the things the real or 
fabulous nature of which, like that of the great sea-serpent, is 
a matter of doubt. There are, however, many relations between 
men which, although mainly founded on selfish motives in 
various disguises, yet contain a grain of true and genuine friend- 
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ship, which ennobles them to such a degree as to merit for them 
with some justice the name of friendship in this world of imperfect 
things. They are infinitely above everyday liaisons, the latter being 
of such a kind that we certainly should not exchange another word 
with our dear friends if we knew how they talk about us behind 
our backs. 

“Besides cases where one requires real help and considerable 
sacrifice, there is no better opportunity of testing the sincerity of 
our friend than by telling him of some misfortune that has just 
befallen us. We then see in his features either true, sincere, and 
unmixed sympathy, or else they confirm, by the expression of un- 
disturbed calmness or a slight touch of a still different feeling, the 
well-known saying of Rockefoucauld—‘ Dans l'adversité de nos 
meilleurs amis nous trouvons toujours quelque chose qui ne nous 
déplait pas.’ The ordinary so-called friends are hardly able to sup- 
press a complacent smile. . . 

“Distance and long absence,’ Schopenhauer continues, appa- 
rently forgetful of what he has been saying a few pages back, 
“interfere with all friendship, how little one may like to confess it. 
People whom we do not see, even our dearest friends, in the course 
of years dry up into abstract notions, till our interest in them 
becomes more and more exclusively intellectual—nay, traditional ; 
our vivid and deepest-felt sympathy is for those we see, were they 
but beloved animals. So sensual is human nature.”’ 


Politeness is the supplement and complement of friendship 
Without it society could no more exist than it could without 
law or religion. In many cases it assumes the place of true 
feeling ; in a few, perhaps, it may mature into being what at 
first it assumes to be. No wonder that Schopenhauer, in 
accordance with the Chinese code of morality, counts it 
amongst cardinal virtues. But whether his conception of that 


virtue is altogethe ‘a satisfactory one may seem doubtful. 


‘‘ Politeness,” he says, “is a silent understanding to mutually 
ignore and pass over one another’s miserable moral and intellectual 
qualities. It is prudence, and therefore impoliteness is stupidity ; 
to make enemies by unnecessary and deliberate incivility is just as 
mad as setting one’s house on fire. Politeness, like counters, is 
avowedly a false coin, and to be sparing of it proves unreason, 
liberality is a sign of wisdom.” 


And here again an opportunity for a side-thrust at the 
unfortunate Germans offers itself, which the philosopber cannot 
let slip. ‘ All nations,” he asserts, “ close their letters with 
votre trés humble serviteur—your most obedient servant—suo 
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devotissimo servo; only the Germans economise their ‘ Diener,’ 
because, forsooth, there is no truth in it.” In another 
passage he compares politeness to the warmth which makes 
wax soft and impressionable; it is to mankind, he argues, 
what warmth is to wax ; the most obstinate and unsympathetic 
people can be made smooth and pleasant by a little civility. 
“ Politeness,” he continues, “is undeniably a difficult task, for 
it demands that we should show the greatest esteem to all 
people, while very few deserve it, also that we should pretend 
to feel the liveliest interest in their affairs, while in reality they 
are and ought to be totally indifferent to us. To combine 
politeness with pride is a masterpiece.” 

Further on we come upon some more prudential maxims, 


which ought to be read in connection with those already 
quoted :— 


“Never combat a man’s opinions, for if you were to set right all 
the absurdities in which he firmly believes, Methuselah’s age would 
not suffice for the task. Abstain even from the best-intentioned 
correctional remarks in your conversation ; to offend people is easy, 
to mend them difficult if not impossible. If the absurdities of a con- 
versation begin to irritate us, we ought to imagine that we are 
listening to the dialogue of two fools ina comedy. Probatum est 
—He who undertakes the task to instruct the world seriously and 


on important matters, may call himself lucky if he leaves it with 
a whole skin.” 


It may be asked, did the philosopher act up to the stan- 
dard of his doctrine—did he put in practice all the wisdom and 
counsel he so glibly advocates? Upon the whole, yes. Con- 
sidering the irritability of Schopenhauer’s nature, the strong 
feeling he had of his own superiority, and of the injustice done 
to him, he seems to have been remarkably free from the ordi- 
nary symptoms of such a state of mind. The reserve and 
dignified politeness of his bearing have already been alluded 
to. All witnesses agree on the point; of any serious quarrel, 
excepting that with his mother, and a disagreement on national 
questions with his fellow-ccuntrymen in Rome, there is no 
record or indication. Silence and tergiversation were his chief 
defensive weapons repaired to in cases like the following. 
Talking to an officer of the Frankfort garrison, Schopenhauer 
remarked how he enjoyed a solitary walk without anyone to 
disturb his thoughts. “So do I,” said the gallant soldier, 
“therefore let us walk together.” The philosopher’s face and 
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feeling on receiving this reply may be imagined. But he kept 
his peace and departed. 

In Schopenhauer’s long career I know of but one instance 
of his having indulged in anything like personal invective. He 
was in the habit of dining at the table-d’héte of the best hotel 
in Frankfort, much frequented by the Austrian officers of the 
garrison. For some time he was observed to place a gold coin 
by his side on the tablecloth, and when asked as to the meaning 
of this singular proceeding, he bluntly confessed that the money 
was destined for the poor in case the conversation of the mili- 
tary gentlemen should turn on any topic but the regiment, 
horses, and ballet- girls. No offence seems to have been taken 
at the joke, and till his end Schopenhauer continued his 
daily visits to the hotel, where he became ultimately one of the 
sights of the city. Inquisitive Britons, asking if any princely 
personages were in the house, received the answer from mine 
host, ‘‘ None but Dr. Schopenhauer.” But even before he had 
become celebrated the seat next to him was much coveted by 
intelligent guests; for Schopenhauer’s conversation, although 
very different from ordinary small talk, was animated and 
attractive, ranging over an enormous variety of subjects, and 
treating one and all of them in his own original manner. With 
unsympathetic neighbours he would, on the other hand, relapse 
into persistent silence. 

It is curious that a man so studiously polite in his personal 
intercourse as Schopenhauer, should have been one of the most 
uncompromising and plain-spoken authors that ever wielded 
pen. He indeed objects distinctly and on principle to the 
transference of civility from society to literature, the aim and 
vocation of the latter being, as he justly observes, much above 
personal considerations of any kind. But this plea would 
hardly cover the amount of personal abuse lavished by him ou 
the devoted heads of his brother philosophers, dead and alive. 
Cobbett himself would appear mild by the side of Schopen- 
hauer’s diatribes against Hegel and his school, such epithets 
as fool, arch humbug, impostor, ‘l'artuffe, and mountebank 
being amongst the mildest ingredients of his vocabulary 
of abuse. The official philosophy taught at many of the 
German universities especially is a favourite butt of his satire, 
and the supposed motto of its representatives, “‘ primum vivere 
deinde philosophari”’ is brandished in their faces with infinite 
gusto. Exaggerated though such sweeping accusations may 
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appear, it must be borne in mind that the neglect with which 
Schopenhauer’s own important works were treated is account- 
able only by a cliquism and professional camaraderie fully 
deserving some retributive justice. | 

Returning to the more innocent subject of worldly wisdom 
in general, it may be well to cite a few specimens of Schopen- 
hauer’s aphoristic power, much appreciated amongst his coun- 
trymen :— 


“ Friends call themselves sincere—enemies are; use their blame 
as a means of self-knowledge as you would bitter medicine.” 

“ He is indeed a homo novus who mistakes the display of esprit and 
reason for a means of being agreeable in society. On the contrary, 
these qualities exci e hatred and anger, which are the more bitter, as 
he who is annoyed must not admit the cause of his anger, or confess 
it even to himself.” 


In one instance at least the border line between epigram- 
matic terseness and actual punning is approached closely :— 


“A friend in need is a rare thing? On the contrary; for no 
sooner have we made a friend than he stands in need of aloan.”’ 


The following aphorism may again be regarded as a kind of 
oratio pro domo. Schopenhauer was a passionate lover of the 
theatre, at which he spent most of his evenings during the 
winter months. Opera and drama he held in equal favour, and 
even to screaming farce he took as a last resource when his 
growing deafness made it impossible for him to follow the 
dialogue of refined comedy. Perhaps the stern philosopher 
thought it desirable to account for this last debility ; hence the 
axiom :—“ He who does not frequent the theatre resembles a 
man who dresses withont.a looking-glass.” 

To the playhouse, also, we are referred by the following 
parable, which may follow here to illustrate Schopenhauer’s 
gift of saying a very deep thing in a very simple manner :— 


““Two Chinamen visiting Europe went for the first time to a 
theatre. One occupied himself with understanding the mechanism 
of the scenery, in which he succeeded; the other, in spite of his 
ignorance of the language, tried to find out the meaning of the 
piece. The first resembles an astronomer, the second a meta- 
physician.” 


One more parable to illustrate Schopenhauer’s love of 
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nature, and his peculiar mode of reading its features like those 
of the human countenance :— 


“Switzerland is like a genius, beautiful and sublime, but little 
adapted to bear nourishing fruit. Pomerania, on the other hand, 
anc the Holsatian marshes, are exceedingly fertile, but flat and dull, 
like the useful Philistine.” 


Note also the closing word of the sentence, which Schopen- 
hauer was very fond of using, and which with his disciples 
stands for a synonym of one differing from the master’s 
opinions. ‘That there may be such a thing as philistinism of 
eccentricity never seems to strike them. 

The interconnection in Schopenhauer’s mind of abstract 
speculation and personal idiosyncrasy, and his ingenious way 
of shielding the latter by the former, have been frequently 
pointed out in the course of this essay. Seen in that light, 
the following remarks gain a sad significance of their own :— 


“A characteristic and continually observable difference between 
commonplace and thinking men lies in the fact, that the former, in 
estimating possible dangers, go exclusively by the analogy of what 
has happened, while the latter take into consideration what possibly 
may hapyen, for they know that, as the Spanish proverb puts it, lo que 
no acaece en un ano acaece en un rato (what does not happen within 
a year happens ina moment). The difference alluded to is, of course, 
quite natural, for to see what may happen requires sense, what has 
happened only senses. Let our maxim be, sacrifice to the demons, 
that is, do not shun a certain outlay of trcuble, time, discomfort, 
money, or privation to shut the door to the possibility of misfortune.” 


The “ foresight of what may happen,” which, after all, is but 
an apologetic equivalent of ‘‘ excitable imagination,” was one of 
the tormentsof Schopenhauer’s life. His poetic fancycontinually 
suggested dangers, which his acute reasoning faculty at once 
converted into possibilities and certainties. ‘The germs of the 
disease he inherited from his father, but the ingenious argu- 
ments of his self-torturing logic were emphatically his own. 
The loss of his property was a continual bugbear of his imagina- 
tion; at Venice he believed that he had taken poisoned snuff, 
and the fear of cholera drove him in mad flight from one city 
to another, the collection of nctes taken during that time,-and 
labelled “‘ Cholera-book,”’ remaining as a kind of half-humorous 
memorial of the last-mentioned escapade. 

But Schopenhauer was not a coward. His nervous consti- 
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tution might for a time conquer his philosophy; but as the 
violence of the attack wore off his true nature reappeared un- 
impaired, and ultimately he faced his approaching death with 
the calmness of an antique sage. The following passage is 
indicative of noble fortitude and brave endurance. 


“In this world,” he says, ‘“ where we ‘ play with iron dice,’ our 
mind also ought to be of iron, shielded from fate, armed against 
men. For our whole life is a battle, every step must be fought for, 
and Voltaire says justly, On ne réussit dans ce monde qua la potnte 
de V'épée et on meurt les armes a la main. He therefore is a coward 
who, as soon as clouds gather, or even appear on the horizon, 
shrinks, and trembles, and deplores. Let our motto be, 


Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito. 


As long as the issue of a perilous cause is doubtful, as long as the 
possibility of success remains, no fear must be thought of, only 
resistance, in the same way as we ought not to despair of the 
weather while a blue speck of heaven remains visible. Not our 
whole life, much less its goods, are worth a cowardly trembling and 
shrinking of the heart.” 


And with the last sentence we are once more drifting into 
the current of pessimism—a current but too recognizable in 
many phases and developments of our time, and of the exist- 
ence of which Schopenhauer’s daily increasing reputation 
at home and abroad is the most undeniable proof. The ques- 
tion is how we are to stem the current, or at least divert its 
force from the hopeful germs of modern progress. Many such 
ways have been proposed in individual cases, that suggested 
by Mr. Dangerfield’s story in the last number of this Magazine 
being especially commendable. Unfortunately, its application 
is limited by circumstances not always under control. 

Schopenhauer himself is not without a panacea for the 
world’s evil. It is the Will, the unceasing desire of man, that 
causes the misery of the race; but the individual has the 
power of conquering this desire, or at least of paralyzing its 
baneful. effects. When man ceases to wish for the goods of 
this world, when he passively contemplates external things 
instead of identifying himself with them, he may obtain free- 
dom from suffering, if not positive happiness. To this devoutly- 
to-be-wished-for state of quiescence two ways are open, the 
eesthetical and the moral. In art we take cognizance of things 
without coveting them. Its phenomena are reflected in the 
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surface of our mind unruffled by the storm of desire. Hence 
the entinent position art occupies in Schopenhauer’s ethical 
system. 

The other and more direct road to the most perfect beati- 
tude within the reach of man leads through what Schopenhauer 
calls the “ Negation of the Will,” that is, the conscious and 
absolute deadening of desire. This coincides with the highest 
stage of human wisdom, which plainly sees the worthlessness 
of the world, averts its eyes from the ceaseless struggle of life, 
waiting for death to sever its external connection with things 
earthly. Substantially this ideal is identical with the highest 
degree of sanctity in the early Christian Church, or as Schopen- 
hauer would prefer toe mphasize, with Buddhistic asceticism. 
Whatever the reader may think of the moral and practical 
value of such a doctrine, he must acknowledge the passionless 
beauty of the tribute paid by Schopenhauer to a state of 
sanctity unattainable, he admits, by himself. The passage about 
to be quoted occurs towards the end of the first volume of 
the philosopher’s chief work, and is in my opinion unequalled 
by anything from his pen. It may appropriately close this 
notice. 


“If we turn our eyes from our own imperfection and 
narrowness towards those who have conquered the world, and in 
whom Will, after attaining its fullest consciousness, has recognized 
its own self in the universe, and denied itself, awaiting only 
its final dissolution, together with that of the body, we discern 
in them the peace which is higher than all reason, that absolute 
ocean calmness f the mind, that deep quiescence, that indisturbable 
confidence and serenity, the mere reflex of which in the faces by 
Raphael and Curreggio conveys the truest and surest message of 
redemption. The ceaseless turmoil and struggle, the constant 
transition from desire to fear, from joy to pain, the never-fulfilled 
and never-dying hope which haunt the life-dream of man appear 
no more; cognition only remains, Will has vanished. We look 
with deep and painful longing on this state, by the side of which 
the misery and hopelessness of our own existence appear in glaring 
contrast. And yet this contemplation is our only comfort, when on 
the one hand we recognize incurable suffering and endless pain as 
the essential concomitants of the realization of Will in the world, 
and on the other see how, with the suspension of this Will, the world 
itself dissolves into empty nothingness. It is rare, indeed, to meet 
saints within our own experience, but history gives record of them, 
and art places them before our eyes with the mark of intrinsic 
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truth. By contemplating them, the dark impression of that nothing 
which lies behind all virtue and sanctity as their ultimate aim, and 
which we dread as children fear the dark, can alone be dispelled ; 
and the circumvention of this idea by myths and meaningless words 
like the ‘ resorption into Brahm,’ or the Nirvana of the Buddhists, 
becomes objectless. We confess it freely: what remains after the 
suspension of the Will for those who are still full of this Will is 
simply nothing. But also: to those in whom Will has fully denied 
itself, our most real world, with all its suns and galaxies, is— 
nothing.” 


This is the last word of an idealism more radical and more 
comprehensive than that of Berkeley or Kant—a world more 
substantial than Holbach’s or Huxley’s, destroyed not by the 
extinction of the intellect in which it is reflected, but by the 
free action of conscious will. 





The Huture of Gountry Society. 


BY R. JEFFERIES. 


a! Seen 


Tue relations between the various ranks of men, and the cus- 
toms of social life, have sometimes, in the course of history, 
seemed so fixed as to appear immovable. The castes of 
ancient Hgypt and India, during an existence not measured 
by centuries but by thousands of years, maintained their 
hereditary positions, and transmitted their habits and tradi- 
tions unimpaired. So in the physical world, the sun rises and 
sets day by day, the stars proceed in regular procession, the 
green corn bronzes unfailingly summer after summer, in 
short, the whole secular system seems to exhibit an eternal 
stability. But the gentle rain removes atom upon atom from 
the plains, the tides and the frost sap the cliffs, the silent 
coral grows: presently the island becomes a continent, the 
continent disappears, and the astronomer finds that the zodiac 
has moved a whole sign. Kings live and reign; war follows 
peace ; the historian chronicles their marches and decrees; the 
crown and the sceptre, the mitre and the sword, remain still 
nominally as of old, but, meantime, the faith and thought of 
the living mass of men dies out and is born again, till at last 
the realities correspond no longer to the names. The very 
language, like a snake, casts aside its slough, and assumes new 
colour and force. Fresh gods, in the form of nobler ideas 
and philosophies, are introduced. ‘The ranks change their 
places, power slips from the patrician to the trader, and thence 
to the plebeian. While outwardly the authorities are the same, 
and the names remain unchanged from the monarch to the 
lowest magistrate, the real distribution of power is completely 
altered. Such changes alter the destiny of a race. 

What is here expressed in generalities has literally occurred 
in detail during the last fifty years in the rural districts of the 
kingdom. These local changes, in fact, reflect the great 
moral and social revolution which has noiselessly passed over 
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the entire country, and which may, perhaps, be better illus- 
trated by instances drawn from a familiar source, and on a 
smaller scale, than in the more ambitious pages of the 
historian. Briefly defined, may we not say that the spirit of 
the past was deference to authority, and that the apparent 
spirit of the future is to supplant, by education and develop- 
ment of the individual, the gradually lessening hold of tradition 
and dogma? | 

A rural parish, if a well-selected specimen, forms of itself 
a miniature state, and contains representatives of the chief 
varieties of human life. It has its political boundaries, within 
which it enjoys considerable self-government. These have 
been carefully surveyed and mapped, and the map is preserved 
in the local archives. It has its constitution, and its geography 
—brooks in the place of rivers, coppices for forests—and one 
or more special products for export. The vestry forms an inde- 
pendent local council. Not many years since the resemblance 
was still more complete, when unpaid labour was expended 
upon the internal roads; each farmer taking his turn with 
waggons, horses, and men, to repair them. ‘The poor of the 
place were relieved upen the spot, and the administration of 
that relief gave to the overseers an indirect power. At the 
same time there existed a local esprit de corps. The village 
had its hero, rudely resembling the warrior of the Homeric 
age. He was the strongest, or the swiftest, or the most 
dexterous player with the ashen backsword. To the annual 
feasts and revels came sturdy competitors in bands, striving 
to carry away the prizes for wrestling, running, fencing, 
leaping; men who “refused not the hard hand-play,” in the 
stirring words of the Saxon battle-song. These made their 
homes famous by victory; the nut-brown ale flowed freely on 
return, and a certain rough prestige was theirs. If not “for 
a hundred year,” at least a generation remembered, and 
talked by the hearth, over their deeds. For these “ sports ” 
were those of men who fought fairly, but spared not; and it 
was well-known that he who won must not only possess strength 
and skill, but the stern courage of endurance. If Waterloo 
was gained on the playgrounds at Hton, so far as the rank and 
file of that day are concerned it was as much won on the 
village greens. Such a Berseker education of knocks and 
blows, coarse fare and exposure, could not but turn out a race 
who stood like a stone wall. 
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The counties were composed of a collection of such 
parishes, and each county also, in a still more distinct way, 
resembled a separate kingdom. ‘They formed a Heptarchy, 
not of seven, but forty states. Hach had, and in a lesser 
degree yet retains, its particular language, difficult to under- 
stand by those who dwelt on the borders, incomprehensible at 
a day’s journey, and to the moderns a dead speech, curiously 
compared now and then through fragmentary vocabularies, as 
one might a provincial dialect of Greece with the classic 
authors. The pride of one was sheep and wool, of another 
cheese, a third bacon: men really felt a patriotic pride of 
their county, an idea now so extinct as to be with difficulty 
conveyed. The ancient county towns were but greater villages, 
and the same spirit imbued them throughout; a firm belief in 
home, in the superiority of the place, a local faith, in short, 
and no man looked beyond the spot where he was born for 
applause. The council of aldermen, with their little monarch, 
the mayor, were great men. Now the cosmopolitan spirit is 
abroad, and even the labourer laughs at the local ‘ bauble,” 
the mace of office. 

England herself in this agricultural age, which came up 
till within fifty years, was a collection of such counties, and, as 
a whole, full of similar insular traditions, thoughts, hopes, and 
social faith. Everything foreign was detested; everything 
outside her own fields and hedges was despised. Then the 
nation might have been compared to a circle gradually narrow- 
ing inwardly ; now, to acircle rapidly expanding outwardly. 
Yet to this day, so strong is ancient custom, men from the 
rural districts fill almost all the offices of the State, and, till 
recently, monopolized the services. Who form the Cabinet, 
whichever party is in power? Is it not men of large landed 
property, with ancient titles and old descent, the very imper- 
sonation of The Country? These are the body, if the leader 
himself be from a different and more modern class. Their 
sons, and those of families of a similar character if lower 
degree, crowd the bar, the pulpit, the army, and the navy. 
From their upper ranks are drawn the members of the 
diplomatic service. In short, the manufacturing masses may 
vote, but their will is still executed ; the very ministries of 
their own choice are formed of men whose traditions are 
agricultural. In this sense the country-seat continues to rule 
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To appreciate the changes progressing in rural society, it 
is necessary to revert to the smallest division—the parish—of 
which, in the past, the church was the centre. Without staying 
to plunge into archeology, it might almost be conjectured that 
the church and the parish, which was the temporal dominion 
of the church, were the very first agents in the organization 
of society. The age demands that the ecclesiastical powers 
should renounce temporal authority; and a reflection of this 
wide-spread spirit may be found in the country parish, where 
the position of the State clergy becomes more and more 
divorced from the local administration. But the church still 
remains the nominal legal centre of the parish, though not the 
exclusive centre that it used to be. ‘The church-door is the 
local Gazette. There the proclamations of the monarch are 
posted, notices are affixed of rates and assessments, lists of 
voters, those liable to serve on the juries, licensed carriers of 
fire-arms, etc. Latterly, some of these have been also placed 
at the entrances of chapels; but still the church-door is the 
royal advertisement. Could we suppose a Commission of 
Array issuing in our time, as in the early years of the civil war, 
where would it be made known but here? The church was, 
and still remains, the visible representative of the State, and 
more especially of the Crown, in the parish. Perhaps its 
character of perpetual duration contributed to this selection. 
While houses decayed, and even whole villages disappeared, 
the church still stood. Instances are not uncommon where 
the pew accommodation in the building is many times larger 
than the present population could require, showing clearly that 
the homes of the ancient inhabitants are buried. Mansions 
were burnt, castles battered to pieces, often changing hands, 
but the church was there still. The very ground it occupies 
is held “for ever.” Without the insertion of that word— 
satire as it is upon human affairs—in the deed of gift, or 
transfer cf land, no bishop will consecrate a new church. 
Within, over the Decalogue, observe the Royal Arms, and 
motto; significant in itself. You will not find this ancient 
heraldry elsewhere in the parish. By the brass upon the floor, 
or the marble monument, the local is again connected with the 
national history through the name of some knight who played 
his part in the State. 

Here is the Register, musty and fusty, but nevertheless a 
thing of great meaning. In these brief sentences, curiously 
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written in the old flourishing hand, is contained the sum of the 
human life cf two centuries and a half. Births, marriages, and 
burials were not recorded in the muniment chest at the mansion, 
the castle, or the farm; but in the church, making it still more 
the centre of the little state. There is now a centralized system 
of registration ; but the old plan is not yet abolished, and con- 
sequently a dual record is kept of those who belong to the 
Kstablished Church, or who are buried within the precincts of 
her consecrated ground. Does not the parish church then 
supply the place of the hetel de ville of continental towns? 
Here are the Royal Arms, here are displayed the governmental 
proclamations, here is the register ; here, in brief, is the history 
of the past, and many of the potentialities of the future. 
Though now schoolboards, voluntary or compulsory in cha- 
racter, sanitary boards, and so forth, have been created ; still the 
vestry is the local parliament, the legal assembly from which 
these others spring. Other forms of religion may have their 
lands for burial; to the churchyard alone belongs the sacred 
and exclusive character which is conferred by State consecration. 
Let it be always remembered that we are analysing, not 
arguing; we are describing, not contending. ‘These church- 
yards too are fast filling, new ground is not always forthcoming, 
and village cemeteries are rapidly becoming necessaries of the 
present as well as of the future. Who is to provide them? 
The questions arising out of the parish church are great indeed. 
Round the old grey tower there cluster things that may shake 
a nation. 

The parish church is not society: no, but from the 
building to the man who officiates is an easy transition, and the 
position of the one throws a light upon that of the other. The 
custodian of these records, of this virtual hotel de ville, as the 
personal representative of the State, must naturally occupy the 
front place in local society ; especially in rural districts, where 
the only two houses above that of the farmstead in condition 
are the rectory and the squire’s mansion. Here are no villas 
and no villa people as in great cities and their suburbs to 
balance the central figures with the power of wealth and 
education. ‘The vicar is higher than the magistrate: nearer to 
the throne. This is from an earthly point of view: spiritually, 
his elevation is so much greater that no comparison exists. 
The Sovereign is the supreme head of the Church, the vicar is 


the vicegerent of the Sovereign in this particular. True, 
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much of his temporal power is gone, unless, as often happens, 
he isalso a magistrate. He canno longer fine those who do not 
attend church ; he cannot levy a church-rate ; nor compel the 
profligate to do penance. Lcclesiastical law, so far as the people 
are concerned, is dead. ‘The rotting remnant of the village 
stocks usually lies near the churchyard gate, telling of a time 
when the terror of local punishment was within the power of 
the parish authorities—the vicar at their head always. Is it the 
Sovereign’s birthday? The church bells ring. If a great 
victory comes, the church gives expression to the general 
gladness. The State you see in all this. The vicar has the 
charge of these things. He baptizes: he marries: he buries: 
he keeps the archives. Should a bountiful harvest fill the 
wains, behold a thanksgiving service; should the heir to the 
‘Throne recover from serious illness, special praise led by him 
announces the national gratitude. The great events of history 
come as it were to the parish church. ‘The vicar is nearest of 
all in the village to the Crown ; naturally then he is the foremost 
in the local society. The Ten Commandments suspended for 
centuries in the chancel lie at the root of all the law and order 
in the place. 

He can point backwards to a long line of ancestors, so to 
say, in his office: an’ unbroken succession lost at last in the dim 
mists of antiquity, far exceeding the genealogy of squire or 
farmer. The shadowy influence of Time dwells near him. 

Smollett and kindred writers have satirized the fox- 
hunting parson, the sottish parson, and the sycophant chaplain 
of “my lord”; but these have long been extinct, and were 
never true types of their class, merely exaggerated cartoons 
of single instances. ‘T'aken as a whole, no men have had such 
moral influence in their hands as the rural clergymen. Muchis 
with them still: but the mere echo of the past. 

For generations the vicar was the only educated man in the 
parish : in one sense, he not unfrequently remains so still. He 
has been to college, in itself a prestige morally speaking. 
He reads the dead languages, Latin and Greek, the unknown 
tongues, for which even yet reverence exists in the dwellers 
without the cities. The belief that the clergyman can lay the 
unquiet spirits from the grave lingers still. The rude labourers, 
bold with the strength of the Union, saucy with more money, 
defy the farmer: but never insult the clergyman. Heis tacitly 
granted a special protection: an impunity from annoyance, 
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The noisy brawl is hushed for the moment as he passes. 
They see him intimate in the highest circles, penetrating easily 
where the farmer never goes, and even the squire but rarely. 
If a girl wishes a situation, much importance is attached to the 
clerical certificate of good character; not only by the servant 
herself, but by the worthy wealthy people at a distance who 
engage her. Those who live in an atmosphere of literature will 
hardly comprehend the way in which the ignorant look up to the 
man who can compose a sermon. Nor is the pulpit powerless 
upon passing questions of the day, allusions to them from that 
hoary rostrum still carry a semi-superstitious weight in places 
where curreut literature does not enter in any sense into the life 
of the people. 

Lastly, from the vicar’s hands proceed the endowed charities 
of the village. The income from the lands left to the poor by 
benevolent persons, is distributed by him and the church- 
wardens, and practically by him. Luxuries and necessities 
given away by the Hall at Christmas, or in time of sickness, 
usually reach those whose cases the parson or the parson’s wife 
recommend. In some parishes where the vicar chances to bea 
man of strong personality, he often acts as a species of private 
arbitrator, deciding disputes between members of his flock. 

Here are immense opportunities, such as fall to the lot of 
no other class in these days. ‘Then why are the parish churches 
so often half empty? Why these dreary echoing unfilled aisles ? 
Why do chapels rise up in the smallest hamlets where it does 
not seem possible that two congregations could be found? The 
clergy are making enormous efforts. ‘The churches themselves 
have been repaired almost everywhere regardless of expense ; 
free and more comfortable sittings have been provided ; all 
attractions are held out. In the charities distributed, the 
greatest care is taken that no jealousy shall be caused between 
chapel and church. Local benefit clubs are encouraged. The 
Hall and the farmers are persuaded to enlarge the allotment 
grounds. Glebe lands are turned into gardens. The new 
schools are vigorously carried on. Mectors, vicars, curates, 
rural deans—all the parish and county clergy, meet frequently 
to discuss plans for the improvement of their charge. Certainly 
money is not spared, nor time, nor personal labour—most self- 
sacrificing labour too in many instances. ‘This work is not 
thrown away. Without a doubt the general tone of the rural 
population is rising in consequence. But “Zion” chapel, 
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brick-built, lowly situated in a back lane, flourishes and draws 
the poorer class yet more and more, than the great grey 
building on the hill. The sum and substance of it all is this: 
the recent work of the parish clergy does great good, but it is 
outside the church. It is difficult to express this fact. They 
sow the seed, but when reaped the grain is not carried into their 
granaries. ‘They enlist and drill soldiers, who range themselves, 
when taught, under other banners. The truth is, and it stands 
out so clearly that it is strange any one can close his eyes to 
it, that the personal hold, and the hold through a popular faith 
of the clergy, is either gone, or waning fast. A new leaven, 
not by any means wholly religious, but principally secular, has 
been at work. Disregarded for years, itis now so strong that 
it cannot be conquered, and barely even guided. This leaven, 
or rather these leavens, will be touched on when we come to the 
labourer. Having sketched the rectory, let us now pass on to 
the mansion. 

It stands so near to the church that those who run may read 
the general community of interest and influence between the 
two. ‘The right of presentation often belongs to the family at 
the mansion : naturally a son, or nephew, is educated for the 
living. The history of the great mass of rural gentry is 
inextricably bound up with the church. That history has yet to 
be written, and an instructive one it would be in reference to 
the leading political questions which have agitated the king- 
dom. In this light, even the study of dry genealogies is not 
despicable. The intermarriage of families has exercised an 
extraordinary effect upon the course of events. If any one will 
examine the pedigrees of the rural gentry, speaking, of course, 
in general terms, he will find that they date as a class from 
Queen Elizabeth, or at earliest from Henry VIII. A very large 
number go no farther back than the eighteenth century, in 
which the influence of the wealth made in India about that 
time may be traced. The period which immediately followed 
the dissolution of the monasteries, saw the foundation of a class 
of independent lesser gentry. Independent advisedly, because 
though there had been gentry previously, they were either 
within the direct influence of noblemen, or of the religious 
establishments. But at this date an enormous area of land was, 
practically speaking, re-distributed, and out of that great 
change there arose a new class of freeholders, owning more 
than yeomen, and less than peers. They dwelt in the moated 
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granges not long before the property of monks and nuns, or 
erected mansions on the site and with the ruins of ancient 
abbeys. Some of these men were scions of noble houses, who 
took this opportunity to become possessed of estates at a low 
price and with comparative ease. But truth also compels the 
admission that large numbers of them had obtained the wealth, 
now expended on the purchase of land, in the cities in trades 
and professions. The ancestors of county families were often 
merchants, and, doubtless, once apprentices. Taking a few 
cases which happen to be easy for illustration, the founder of 
one family, which began its career at this time, was a goldsmith, 
a second was a member of the Merchant Taylors, a third was an 
Alderman of London, a fourth was a wool merchant, a fifth a 
physician of repute, a sixth a lawyer. Up till this date, such 
men, however wealthy, had but little chance of becoming 
landed proprietors. The monasteries never sold their lands : 
their possessions always grew, and were never dispersed. ‘The 
estates of attainted noblemen were transferred en bloc, to 
favourites of the Crown. The break-up of the religious founda- 
tions threw vast tracts of land into the market, and the city 
men of those days eagerly snapped it up, and as a rule got it 
remarkably cheap. ‘Their descendants became a new power in 
the State, and remain a power to this day. The value of their 
estates has gone on progressively rising ever since. Their 
names are not often seen in the pages of the historian, but they 
were the silent agents in most of the great events of history 
since Henry VIII. The monarch who forced them to accept of 
knighthood, who invented a new order (of baronetage) specially 
for them, was not so foolish in this respect as he has been repre- 
sented ; judged from the facts of that time. Here was a new 
class of untitled noblemen, owning large properties, manors, 
villages, mills, daily gaining more power in the state, and 
practically independent of the Crown. They could not be easily 
brought under its influence, and, further, they paid aotning for 
the honour of their position, no fines for succession to a title. 
He forced them, in part, to acknowledge their position. Their 
estates being entailed, were not dispersed on the death of the 
first owner; they were not a shifting population. Hach 
mansion was a fixed centre, round which local influence accu- 
mulated, and a policy upheld for generations of necessity made 
itself felt. ‘The power that had anciently been exercised by the 
castle was gradually transferred to the manor-house. 
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The glory and stability of Queen Elizabeth’s government 
was in great measure owing to these families, and they con- 
tributed in no slight degree to the ultimate triumph of the 
Protestant faith. There was a good and sufficient reason for 
their marked fidelity, and even abounding loyalty to the 
Crown at the time of the Armada. For though it may now be 
almost forgotten, the country gentry were extremely active in 
concerting measures to repel the threatened invasion. Not 
only by assembling armed men, not only by furnishing forth 
ships, but by heavy monetary subscriptions they did their 
utmost to strengthen her hands. Some put down fifty pounds, 
some twenty—not despicable amounts in those days, according 
to their estates. Why this eagerness? Why this general 
uprising ? We know that a very considerable section of the 
population was still Catholic; yet reading the inner history 
of those stirring times by the light of family papers and 
records, it is pretty certain that the landed proprietary, as a 
whole, dreaded the return of the Catholics. The reason is 
clear. Half their estates would have been forfeited to the 
Roman Church if the Spamards had succeeded in re-establish- 
ing her authority. ‘To the terror of rack and bonfire there 
was added the very real and substantial fear of loss of property. 
For their lands had been taken from monasteries, from abbeys 
and convents. Was it probable, or even possible, for those 
institutions to be restored without claiming their own again? 

Such athing, of course, sounds absurd now. We cannot 
imagine the broad acres, grouped around the manor-house, 
well-wooded and watered, lying in a ring-fence, torn from the 
owner, and converted to the use of cowled friars and veiled 
nuns. But it was a very real matter in those days, hardly 
fifty years after the dissolution of the monasteries. No wonder 
the new men were determined to fight for their hearths and 
homes, and social rank. Conversing only recently with an 
otherwise intelligent Roman Catholic on this topic, he took 
out a pocket-book, in which he had taken the trouble to make 
a list of the lands in one small locality which had once 
belonged to the Church, and were now in the possession of 
two worthy justices of the peace. Though acknowledging with 
a sigh the improbability of such an event, he did not conceal 
his conviction that these acres still morally belonged to the 
Church, and should, if rights were observed, be returned. 
His argument was that if, as the agitation for tenant-right 
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and for the disestablishment of the Protestant religion seemed 
to point, the time would one day come when the land would be 
redistributed, then the Catholic claims ought to be recognized, 
being the oldest of all. 

Long before the great Civil War this class had become the 
representatives of the country in Parliament. Sir Walter 
Scott, and other popular writers, have created a belief in the 
honest old Sir Geoffrey, the country squire, who loved 


‘brandy and mum well, 
And to see a beer-cup, turned over the thumb well,” 


who fought for the King. This type is usually accepted as 
the representative of the country gentry in the days of 
Charles I. It is an utterly mistaken one. These men sat in 
the very Parliament which declared war against the King; 
though doubtless carried on by circumstances far beyond their 
original intentions. They resented the attempt to impose 
arbitrary taxes, because they would be the chief sufferers. If 
the records of those times be examined, and even far later—as 
the parochial assessments at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—it will be found that, taking a small country town 
or village, the resident squire, and, perhaps, one or two mem- 
bers of his family, paid more than half the whole rates and 
taxes of the place. Of course, there were other causes. But 
these two things are plain: first, the Parliament that opposed 
Charles I. was chiefly composed of country gentlemen, returned 
for boroughs and counties; secondly, that they had a pre- 
eminent interest in repelling arbitrary taxation. The lists of 
the Parliamentary Committees in the various counties may still 
be obtained, almost perfect, and a very large proportion of 
these Committees were county gentlemen of good families, 
and by no means the ignorant, rude fanatics it has suited the 
purposes of fiction writers to represent them. Parliamentary 
independence, and the freedom of the country at large, is 
under great obligations to these men. ‘There were exceptions, 
of course ; and it is also pretty certain that towards the close 
of the interregnum the once Parliamentary-disposed gentry 
were strongly in favour of the Restoration. They saw the 
power, in fact, for which they had risked so much, taken out 
of their hands, and vested in the towns and cities. Naturally 
they disliked this. But, before the cities formed their trained 
bands in the early days of the Rebellion, how could the 
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Parliament have raised an army at all without the assistance of 
the country gentry ? 

From that date, down to the passing of the Reform Act, 
the country gentry composed the majority of the Members of 
Parliament. Even great towns usually returned landowners, 
as, indeed, they very often do now. The history of Parliament 
for the last three hundred years is the history of the rural 
gentry. England, indeed, was ruled by families with almost 
innumerable branches and members. Instances are common 
where as many as twelve or fifteen large estates in one county 
were held by relatives, all of the same name, in the early part 
of the present century. When voters were few in number, 
such families as this, of course, possessed an almost absolute 
power. ‘The subject is capable of much development, and 
would yield interesting results if closely examined; but here 
it can only be briefly added that these were the men who made 
war against Napoleon. ‘They dreaded all French ideas and 
sentiments, imbued as they were, even under the modern 
Cesar, with what, to the English mind, were the dangerous 
principles of revolution and infidelity. 

The Reform Act and the repeal of the Corn Laws were 
stoutly resisted : but they have affected the manor-house very 
little, nothing to what was expected. Nor have the recent 
lowerings of the franchise much reduced its power. ‘To this 
day, the majority of the members of Parliament are country 
gentlemen. You may find men now in the House of Commons, 
untitled, and anything but notorious—just the very reverse of 
the notoriety-hunter, whose fathers and grandfathers have sat 
there before them, and whose family name has never been absent 
at important divisions fora hundred years. Counties, boroughs, 
rural or urban, still as a rule choose their representative from 
among the country gentry. 

The truth appears to be that there is something in the very 
nature of Englishmen—an intense hereditary attachment to 
The Land. Nothing has such a fascination for the tradesman 
and the middle class as the possession of a farm. And it is 
remarkable how soon a cotton-prince, or millionaire who has 
purchased an estate, assimulates his ideas and habits to those 
whose associations go back several centuries. 

From this brief history of the class may be gathered the 
main views of the men whose houses stand so near to the parish 
church, and who walk arm-in-arm with the clergy. ‘l'hose views 
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are plain and simple enough. He likes local administration : 
but to attribute any deep designs upon the government of the 
kingdom to the country gentleman would be to wrong him 
extremely. He has no objection to popular representation. 

Looking backwards, his position would seem as fixed and 
permanent as that of the clergyman. Looking forward there 
are many signs that the social future of both orders is likely to 
be somewhat different to their present. These indications 
come from within and without. 

It appears an ungrateful task to accuse the hard-working 
rural clergy of failing to appreciate the times: and yet it is 
true. The monks and friars of Catholic days certainly did not 
greatly encourage learning: but they entered intensely into the 
life of the people. A picture of Chaucer’s times would be 
recognized as incomplete without the monk. <A picture of the 
nineteenth century which omitted the clergy would not be 
accused of untruthfulness. Art, and all things beautiful, both 
physical and spiritual, were then engaged in the service of 
religion, and the parish church really was the pivot round which 
life revolved. It certainly is not so now. ‘he ideas of the 
people are utterly changed, yet they run more now than ever 
parallel to the spirit, if sometimes opposed to the dogmas of 
Christianity. 

There was a monk, founder of the abbey of Malmesbury, 
known afterwards as Saint Aldhelm. He taught Christianity to 
the rude Saxon pagans: but he did more, he taught them 
civilization. Standing on the bridge over the river there, where 
the traffic was, he addressed them upon art, science, and history, 
even upon music. He was in short, not only a priest, but 
what we should call in our time, a lecturer. His success was 
enormous. 

There was a monk whose deeds are not so highly prized now, 
St. Dunstan. He worked in iron and brass as a blacksmith. 
This is all of his history that weneed trouble about. Note: 
the monks were blacksmiths, carpenters, musicians, lecturers ; 
all trades and all learning was theirs. _They were not monks 
only. 

Have we now any Aldhelms or Dunstans? Any clergymen 
teaching to the labourers the ennobling, the fascinating story of 
science ?—lecturing, experimenting, announcing discoveries 
among the stars, in electricity, in history, towards the North 
Pole, each in their separate village ? Any curates toiling in the 
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hay-field, reaping among the reapers, or hammering on the 
anvil? The legend of the magician tells how he drew an 
invisible circle round his body, and lo, none could touch, or 
approach. The black coat forms sucha circle round our clergy. 
They are not of the people; a distinct line marks the 
separation. No more need be said upon the within of the rural 
clergy. Of the without presently. 

The sons of country gentlemen once thought it no disgrace to 
enter into farms, as the tenants under lease of their parents, or 
of elder branches of the family. Old muniment chests in 
many a country mansion still contain dozens of such antique 
leases to younger sons, nephews, cousins, andsoon. Here was 
a great source of family power—extinct now. Thesame young 
men till very recently went into the army, into the navy, the 
church, or the bar. Military position can no longer be obtained 
by purchase: nor are Indian appointments so open to influence. 
The bar is not so easy to enter as it used to be: witness the 
strict examinations of a barrister. The Church is open yet: but 
suppose it disestablished ? Moreover, none of these professions 
offer the same pecuniary, or social advantages they used to do. 
All arcana are abolished. The chureh and the bar have no 
longer the monopoly of knowledge. A man may attain toa 
European reputation in science or literature, and yet never have 
been to college. ‘The social position, the receipts, and the chance 
of a share in the government of the country, are less and less. 
It is even becoming a little commonplace, below good society, 
to belong toa profession. The competition of intellect produces 
some of the effects—vulgarizing, depreciating the tone—as the 
competition of trade. What then are these young men to do? 
What is the most powerful factor in achieving social or political 
rank in these days? Money. Title, descent, influence, intellect 
itself in most superior degree, barely ever rise to high position 
now without some share of wealth. Lord Beaconsfield was long 
a favourite instance with some writers to the contrary. We all 
know now (as of course certain circles always did) that the 
young author started with a pretty large income, and by a 
wealthy marriage secured himself the sinews of war. It comes 
to this: the rising generation, take more and more to trade, 
manufacture, commerce—for money, not from genuine liking. 

How many country families are there at the present day 
who rely for their income upon the rentals of their agricultural 
lands alone? Jf they did, they could not make the annual visit 
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in the height of the season to town. The ponderous wealth of 
the manufacturer would put them utterly in the shade. Brief 
analysis will demonstrate this. An average area of 3,500 
acres may be taken as the estate of the ordinary country 
gentleman. Small portions may let at high rates : the average 
rental would not exceed 30s. peracre, if as much. This gives 
£5,250 per annum; which, however, taking a term of years, 
must be reduced by nearly a thousand to account for repairs, 
salaries, and losses from farms out of occupation. Four 
thousand a year is a small income for a man with, say, two sons 
and two daughters, claiming and justly, social rank. There 
may be also encumbrances left from former holders ; debts of 
predecessors, or incurred in improvements not yet giving much 
return. 

Hundreds of city men who go to their offices at nine in the 
morning, and return to their suburban villas at five in the 
afternoon, boasting no descent, could show an income double 
this. And they have no hereditary position to maintain, they 
get more out of their money. Country houses have, therefore, 
no other resource left if they would keep up the traditions of 
the family. They must trade, or bank, or speculate: and they 
do it to an unsuspected extent. The head of the house may 
conceal his connection with the coal-mine, the railway, the 
share-market, the bank, or the counting-house; but, depend 
upon it, his money is there. Note also the marked anxiety of the 
country gentry to get the railway system extended to their 
estates. What a number of short links have been constructed 
lately for the convenience of little outlying villages—they can 
hardly be called towns. The money for these lines has been 
chiefly found by the landed proprietors. Not to import navvies 
to steal the game, not for personal convenience, not to bring 
tradesmen down to join the hunt, not from a disinterested desire 
to further the advancement of the sparse population, but from 
a honest and declared desire to raise the value of their estates. 

If the head of the house conceals his connection with trade 
out of deference to certain traditions, which had a social force in 
his early days but are now extinct, the sons, who have no 
such scruples, enter openly into business. They can find 
illustrious examples enough set before them. 

The position of the country gentry is, then, at the present 
moment, undergoing change from within, owing to these 
causes. First, the closing of former avenues of employ- 
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ment for the young, as the army (abolition of purchase), the bar, 
Indian appointments, and so on. Then the terrible pressure of 
the riches obtained in trade and speculation, and the increased 
disposition in conseq:ence to seek fresh openings in commerce, 
engineering, and even emigration, as sheep farming in 
Australia. From without, powerful agents are at work; some 
of the strongest of which arise out of the very land which 
seems at first sight so completely beneath their feet. 

The tenant-farmer, not the small freeholder well-known in 
some counties, but the occupier under lease or agreement, 
came into existence with the country gentry: and his history 
forms a corollary to theirs. ‘They were found at the back of 
the squire, following with unhesitating step up till a very recent 
period, gathering round him in war time, answering his call at 
the poll, supporting him through thick and thin. The last 
vestige of the ancient feudal system of making war survives in 
some sort in the yeomanry cavalry. Not that it is a direct 
descendant, but the principle is similar. The largest land- 
owner usually commands the local troops, who are one and all 
farmers, or sons of farmers: in point of fact, the yeomanry are 
a body of armed retainers, drilled once a year at the public 
expense. It is symbolic of the former relations between land- 
lord and tenant. One led, the other followed. The inventor 
of the steam plough changed all this. The moment farming 
ceased to be a rude traditionary occupation carried on by rule 
of thumb, the moment science and skill and personal intelligence 
were required, the tenant began to grow independent. There 
is no difficulty in finding men who can follow a well-known 
routine, simple and plain; but there is very considerable 
difficulty in finding men who can adapt themselves to con- 
tinually changing conditions. In a word, once the tenant 
followed and depended upon the landlord, now in the mass, if 
not in the individual, the landlord depends upon the tenant. 
lirst, farms have grown larger, and as a result more capital is 
wanted to work them. Secondly, the expenditure upon stock, 
implements, and machinery, labour,etc., has risen sixty percent., 
in some cases perhaps absolutely doubled. ‘This again means 
more capital. Thirdly, science enters into the calculation, and 
requires & man of education and mental ability. Fourthly, 
competition upon a most extended scale has set in, to meet 
which, singular energy is necessary. Now tenants who com- 
bine practical knowledge, education, and business capacity, 
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with scientific information, and large capital, are not to be 
picked up at a moment’s notice. ‘T'he sequence supplies itself. 
A tenant of this kind cannot be treated as an inferior, or in an 
offhand manner. His views upon even such very sore points 
as game are not to be overlooked entirely. Suppose, for 
instance, a great landed proprietor receives notice one quarter 
day that six of his largest tenants will quit unless some 
grievance is redressed. ‘T’o lose them means the sudden 
reduction of his income by several thousand pounds, and it may 
be years before he finds good responsible men to take their 
places. There was once a popular impression abroad, that 
farmers went about on their knees begging for farms. It 
certainly is not so now. A man of experience and skill, with 
capital, can always get a farm. A landlord cannot always get 
a tenant. ‘This, of course, is putting the case in an extremely 
plain way. It comes to this. If the country gentleman goes 
to London in the season, he finds men there of no descent or 
name spending three and four times hisincome. If he returns 
home, he finds his largest tenants holding their heads almost 
if not quite as high as his. They can dine at seven as well as 
he, and actually do it. So much for what may be called personal 
pressure: then there is the pressure of abstract principles, and 
public opinion. 

Abstract principle number one has been extensively 
discussed uuder the name of unexhausted improvements, and 
was at last formulated into the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
Abstract principle, two, rising out of this and looming in the 
distance, is Tenant Right, which certainly means restriction of 
the landlord’s powers, whatever else it may mean. Public 
opinion says very strongly that the tenant shall have his 
political, moral, and social views in the most independent 
manner, and shall express them freely, without let or hindrance ; 
for which, in one way, the ballot act provides, and Chambers of 
Agriculture and the newspaper press in another. No such 
thing as moral or social pressure can be put upon the tenant: 
supposing, of course, he resists. The shadow of tenant-right 
is but a shadow yet, but a terribly dark and ominous, and, to 
all appearance, we must add, an unjust and tyrannical shadow. 
Better give way now, and yield up precedence and quasi-feudal 
privileges, than provoke that question. Briefly, the agricul- 
turist has acquired social rank in the county. He isa separate, 
and distinct, and well-defined power—an independent power. 
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He goes also direct to the Government without the intervention 
of the landlord. His local Chambers send representatives— 
tenant farmers—to the Central Chamber, and the Central 
Chamber waits at once upon the Ministry. This is a very 
striking fact, and in itself points to a remarkable social change. 
There is a talk too of a Minister of Agriculture: if so, he will 
represent the farmers, the tenants, and not the country gentry. 
A tenant-farmer, who as the bearer of his chamber’s vote, can 
walk with an official deputation, straight into the presence of 
a minister and demand measures on their merits alone, is not 
very far behind in influence, the landlord who sits in the House 
of Commons, and obeys the dictates of his party. Such men 
may claim a higher social place than the old humble, farmer, 
who held his peace at home and accepted what was given to 
him. Sooner or later, it is clear that a class who thus seek in 
the most determined manner to obtain direct influence at the 
seat of Government, will not rest content unless they are granted 
a share in county administration. The agriculturist may yet 
sit as a magistrate, or at least vote at quarter sessions upon 
finance questions. Political advancement invariably means 
social advancement. In personal manners, habit, thought, and 
general intelligence, these men are not greatly, often not at 
all, behind their landlords. The sum of it all is, the social 
barrier is breaking down. The classes may not mingle any 
more, but the inequality is gone, or going fast. The one 
cannot claim, and the other would not admit, any superiority. 
Social and even political changes arise from below quite as 
much as descend from above. If increased intelligence and a 
spirit of independence in the class immediately above them, 
the farmers, have insensibly acted upon the labourers, so the 
very decided step forward taken by the agricultural working 
population has re-acted upon the tenants, and indirectly upon 
the landlords. To put it shortly, the cottage is as much a 
castle now as the farmstead, or the mansion. The labourer no 
longer works for others as well as under others ; like Harry o’ 
the Wynd, “he fights for his own hand.” It is hardly likely 
that the employer will consent to be less independent than the 
employed. ‘The mistake is often made of attributing the altered 
position of the rural working-man, the agricultural artisan (for 
he will soon disdain the very name of labourer), entirely to the 
rise of wages. ‘That rise was rather the result of several 
causes which had been silently working under the surface for 
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years. ‘Those causes were mainly three, each more or less, 
connected: first, the spread of dissent, secondly, the promul- 
gation of those ideas, which for convenience we may call 
“international ;” thirdly, to great public works as railways, 
and factories. The leaven worked its way very slowly among 
a stolid and unsentimental people, such as the dwellers in village 
and hamlet ; but by now it has effectually leavened the whole 
mass. ‘The history is curious and instructive, please accept it 
as passionless history with no leanings either way. 

Firstly, Dissent. We have seen how the parish church was 
by all laws, human and divine, made the centre of the parish. 
Dissent dissolved the connection between the lower ranks and 
the church, introducing a new centre especially theirown. For 
in its commencement, the revival among the rural population 
was almost entirely confined to the poor. ‘Those who were in 
authority, those who formed the ruling class at that period, were 
bitterly opposed to it. The preachers were stoned in some 
country villages and towns, buffeted in others, pelted with mud 
and filth, by command. The meetings for years, were liable at 
any moment to be broken up by aviolent mob. At that date, 

the right of public meeting, in fact, was not recognized. This 
sounds incredible in our age and quite opposed to tradition, 
but any one may easily find proofs enough. ‘The first chapels 
were simply thatched cottages in outlying hamlets. To this 
day such cottages are pointed out with something approach- 
ing to veneration by members of the rich and powerful Non- 
conformist bodies. The “ Ranters,” as they are still called, 
met with closed doors and shutters in fear and trembling, like 
the politicial clubs in the latter days of Cromwell. Remember 
this was in the present century. Stones came against the door, 
or smashed the windows. Bladders full of gunpowder were let 
down the cottage chimney and exploded on the hearth, some of 
the simple-minded frightened people thinking it was an evil spirit 
who interrupted them. The old chimneys were very wide, built 
to smoke bacon, and once a young calf was dropped down, 
emerging black as soot with terrified bleatings into the room 
beneath. After awhile, the Nonconformist places of worship were 
protected by special act of Parliament. At once the annoyance 
ceased and the new religion rapidly spread. To-day what do we 
see? More than half the rural population frequenting their own 
chapels, listening to their own ministers. In summer, great 
meetings are held in the open air. A farmer lends his field, a 
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waggon under a tree is used as atemporary platform. Crowds 
come for miles, praying and singing with intense fervour. 
Though both sexes are present in great numbers, and remain 
on the ground almost the whole day, no complaints arise, their 
behaviour is orderly, their faith evidently genuine. Now this 
is a striking fact, and it is not the ephemeral phenomenon of 
one season, it has gone on for years, and it occurs all over the 
country. In the days of the monks, travelling friars wandered 
from one end of the country to the other, finding good cheer, 
welcome, and reverence, wherever they came. Now, to-day, 
in each village and hamlet, nay, in every rural place of habita- 
tion, whatsoever, be it but half-a-dozen lowly cottages, you 
shall find one in which dwells a labourer, who himself once a 
week assembles his friends and addresses them in his humble 
way. If an itinerant preacher comes past, here he can obtain 
food and shelter, and thus, like the friars of yore, a preacher of 
this persuasion might travel east and west, and never want a 
rest for his foot, a roof for his head, or a crust for his mouth. 
This is another striking fact. Many farmers now belong to 
the Dissenting communities, and of course, form the strong 
props of the local congregation. Here and there, a retired 
manufacturer or mill-owner has purchased an estate, and quickly 
becomes the rallying point and leader of half a rural county, 
as the layer of foundation stones, the chairman of meetings, 
and so on. If the labourers had the franchise these men 
would go into Parliament. Add to these the support of the 
tradesmen and congregations in the towns. Reflecting upon 
these facts, which all who choose may verify for themselves, 
must not we admit, that the introduction of Dissent has been 
a powerful factor in the past, and will be in the future. You 
may divorce the Church from the State, you cannot divorce 
religion from politics. A man’s religious faith will have its 
own particular political expression. ‘These rural congregations 
when they vote will have theirs. Dissent divorced the poor 
from the church, looked at as the centre of the parish. It was 
the first step towards independence. 

Secondly, the “ International”; using the term as a con- 
venient equivalent for the Rights of Labour, etc. How did 
these views get disseminated among the rural poor, so many of 
whom can neither read nor write? Their own special preachers 
rarely, if ever, allude to such topics from the platform, except 
perhaps in the way of abstract principles. Whether they doin 
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private we have no means of knowing: probably not. From 
whence then come these ideas? ‘The railways and the factories 
were the prime source. Half the navvies were drawn, and are so 
still, from the rural districts. Among the hundreds employed in 
a cutting, or in a factory, some from the great cities could read, 
write, and speak: and speak they did with effect, for the seed 
thus sown was carried back by the navvy or factory labourer 
to his native village. Latterly the newspapers, the local 
Radical press, has been the chief agent in this dissemination. 
The fact of so many being unable to read has actually assisted 
rather than retarded these results: for the more ignorant men 
are, the more importance they attach to anything written, or 
printed, besides the incapacity of criticism. Daily papers the 
labourer rarely sees. ‘The paper he does see, or learns the 
contents of at the ale-houses or elsewhere, is one printed in an 
adjoining town, and he prefers it to be composed of three things. 
First, the most sensational topics of the week, as murders, fires, 
startling discoveries in California. Secondly, local intelligence, 
village gossip from places he knows. Thirdly, leaders, or 
articles of a somewhat violent character attacking the powers 
that be. All this would afford much matter for thought, if we 
had space. The Illustrated Police News with its cuts of savage 
murder, or awful explosion, finds its way largely even into the 
most outlying hamlets. But such papers of themselves would 
effect little without the local prophet to expound them. Just 
as the cottage of the local preacher may be found everywhere, 
so in every village there is at least one man, the wheelwright, 
the blacksmith, or hedge-carpenter, who can read and think 
for himself. He dilates upon the paper which supplies him with 
secular texts the whole week long. If the union comes that 
way, he becomes the local secretary. If any agitation gsrises 
he becomes a leader. Such men in the aggregate exercise 
immense influence. Unsuccessful emigrants often return from 
America, and bring with them the story of a land where no 
master is known, only a “boss.” This was the leaven that 
prepared the rural world for the peaceful revolution of the last 
ten years. It still works, and grows stronger. We cannot 
predict what course it will take: its most ardent champions are 
divided and uncertain. But may we not be certain of this: 
that the labourer must sooner or later be enfranchised. Schools 


are educating the rising generation with tenfold speed: when 


these become men and see their brethren in towns voting, will 
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they remain content alone unrepresented ? Most certainly not. 
And what a power they will have! Already the remark has 
been made that the enfranchised rural population would be too 
strong for the mechanics and the working men of towns, their 
numbers are so large. But collision between the two classes 
would hardly take place. Of this we may feel sure: when the 
labourer votes, the last blow will be given to the influence so 
long enjoyed by the middle classes: nor does any idea of 
“ order” in the French sense, suggest itself. 

Unless in the meantime men of intellect, calm thought, and 
noble views can somehow obtain a hold upon the people: such 
a hold as Saint Aldhelm had. No one could find better 
material to work upon than is afforded by the rural population. 

Glance for a moment at their history, and see what manhood 
they have furnished forth, remembering that our cities are but 
things of yesterday. ‘The labourer has fought the battles of 
England. He comes of a fighting stock. Fragments of the 
tongue of the hardy Saxons linger yet, and are used in his 
daily life. Against William the Conqueror how they whirled 
their heavy axes on the field of Hastings! These thanes and 
their men were farmers and labourers, nothing more. Under 
the Edwards and Henries they filled the ranks in the gallant if 
needless struggle with France. The Armada saw them once 
more ready for the field. Not a war but has called its thousands 
from the ploughshare and the threshing-floor, from Hastings to 
Waterloo. Their blood has been freely shed the whole world over. 

To this hour the romance of war is believed in among the 
cottagers of the vale and the shepherds of the hill. The bugle 
sounds, the flag is unfurled, and the hearts of the young men 
are stirred. Itis not the recruiting ribbons with which Johnny 
comes marching home from the fair that have taken his fancy, 
it is the deep-seated love of adventure. If they are called 
upon, they are the first to volunteer ; it was so with the militia 
regiments when the garrisons were sent to Corfu only a few 
years since. The village recruit does not join the army from 
drink, from desperation, from utter loss of character ; he joins 
it from sheer hope of fighting, from pure desire of adventure, 
much as he becomes a poacher. Splendid men they are, the 
pride of the recruiting sergeant. Tall and sturdy, with chests 
far excecding the regulation girth ; accustomed, too, all their 
days, from childhood upward, to exposure and hard fare, the 
very men to form the backbone of an army. It is strange that 
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no attempt has been made to organize this natural enthu- 
siasm. If England should ever have to maintain forces in 
some degree equal to the huge armies of the Continent, the men 
for the purpose will have to be sought in the rural districts. 
Here there is a vast magazine of sturdy manhood willing to 
be drilled. Drilled they will have to be too, mentally as well 
as physically, as the years go on. 

The origin of most of our regiments was distinctly agricul- 
tural and local ; they were raised by commission. ‘The meaning 
of that term is quite forgotten now. An officer who receives a 
commission receives with it his men already raised, drilled, and 
armed. In the origin and beginning, the nobleman or gentle- 
man to whom the King gave his commission actually had to 
enlist his men as best he could, to drill them and get them into 
shape, and give them cohesive power. Naturally such a 
gentleman went down to his own native village, his document 
in his hand, and there set up his head-quarters. Round him 
gathered the youthful of his father’s tenants and their friends, 
and with these came the labourers out of the cottages on the 
estate and thereabouts, and these became a company and the 
nucieus of aregiment. ‘These men had known their officers 
from childhood, a local esprit de corps bound them firmly 
together; they went out as the retainers of old behind their 
knight. Of late the war authorities have discovered that the 
system of centralization, under which no man knew his officer’s 
name even till the day he was appointed, man and officer 
being total strangers, is not one calculated to give a vigorous 
life to an army, and have appointed each regiment a local 
habitation, forming military centres in the counties. ‘This step 
will have an indirect effect upon rural society, but it does not 
go far enough. 

Probably, the day is gone by when the old system of 
raising companies could be practised with success. Neither 
can we go to the severe length of the continental conscriptions, 
which, however, in 1 certain sense, is not so un-English a pro- 
cedure as has been argued. Under the feudal system, there 
was a universal conscription in England. Have we not ail 
laughed at Falstaff and his pack of rascals, not worth powder 
and shot, with but one shirt between them? How did he raise 
these? As he marched across the country, he stayed at each 
village, and called for the list of the men who were capable of 
arms. What was this but conscription? The inimitable 
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scene is in Shakespeare; no need therefore to describe it. 
Later, in Armada times, each county was ordered to find so 
many men—the papers are still extant—and they were found 
by the aid of the local lists of capable persons, furnished often 
by the tithing-man, an officer still appointed in many villages, 
but who would not believe that this was once his duty if you 
were to tell him so. The orders of monarchs of England, 
commanding all those who could shoot to assemble so many 
times a-year, and practise at the butts with bow and arrow, 
are well known, so are the weapon shows—annual exhibitions 
of skill for prizes and honour. We cannot expect ever to see 
here armies like those of Russia or France, formed of men 
taken from their homes for months or years. We can hardly 
expect to get to the length of an universal militia ; but could 
not the lads of the village be organized in some degree, as they 
were in the olden times by these lists of capable warriors, by 
these shootings at the butts and annual showings of weapons? 

Something to plant the germ of organization, without the 
stern restraint of conscription, might be done on the former 
model. The lads would be willing enough, and the young 
farmers also. Why should not a list be kept in every rural 
parish, revised once a year, of all males between certain ages, 
and not suffering from organic disease; and a rifle and accou- 
trements be provided ready for each of them? Why should 
there not be a local rank, so to say—rank only acknowledged 
in the parish—just sufficient for the officer to give the word of 
command in peace time? If butts were made for shooting 
and rifles found, the lads would subscribe for ammunition, and 
speedily become adepts at the targets; and glad indeed they 
would be of so congenial an amusement as shooting. Let 
certain days, once or twice a year, be appointed for the local 
weapon show or assembly, and some old non-commissioned 
officer sent round as judge or instructor. There would not be 
a man missing if it was held in the parish. No uniform would 
be needed—the world has several times been conquered by 
armies who had no idea of uniform—for, of course, no one 
would dream of marching such soldiers straight to the battle- 
field; but in case of war threatening the vital interests of the 
country, they would form splendid reserves, who could be 
drafted to camps of instruction, and quickly made into good 
soldiers. ‘The idea is of course crude, but might it not be 
worked out practically ? 
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The volunteer system does this admirably for the towns, but 
it does not do it for the rural places. Country volunteer corps 
are chiefly composed of men who either live actually in the 
market town where the head-quarters are, or close by in the 
outskirts. It is too far for the villagers and dwellers in the 
hamlets to come to drill after a hard day’s work in the field. 
The volunteer system hardly touches the labourers. Something 
ought to be done to organize these, if in ever so loose a manner. 
As remarked before, here is splendid material in abounding 
quantity wasted. These men have not only fought the battles 
of England, they have planted her colonies; at this day, the 
Governments of New Zealand, Australia; and Canada, are doing 
all they can to induce this very class to come, above all other 
classes, as the best emigrants, and of most value to those states. 
Their qualities are understood abroad, if not at home. Oh, 
for a hundred Saint Aldhelms ! 

We have now gone through in a rugged way the four classes 
of country society—the clergy, the gentry, the farmers, and 
the labourers—and noted their history, their characters, and 
tendencies. Now do the existing nominal authorities correspond 
to the present attitude of the agricultural people, and are they 
likely tocontinue? Or will the former shortly become obsolete, 
and will new ones be needed? Certainly, we can say that the 
leaven has been at work, and if the ferment has been slow it has 
been penetrating. Slowly also the outward forms of govern- 
ment have altered, in each case assuming more of a represen- 
tative and broader character. 

The first step was taken in this direction, when the Union 
system of poor relief came into operation. At a blow it 
knocked away half the local power of the vicar and church- 
wardens. ‘The church-rate abolition was another step towards 
change. ‘The institution of county police, as vice the antique 
and impotent parish constable, was still more important. 
Pages might be written on the influence of the new police, who 
have insensibly smoothed away, and polished the old rudeness 
and boisterous brutality of the hamlets... The parish constable 
lingers yet, a name only. Now sanitary boards are opening up 
their work, though it must be said in a sadly slow and incom- 
plete way. Most important of all, the school is re-organized. 
If the school board is not recognized much in rural districts in 
name ; itis there nevertheless to a great extent in reality, in this 
way. ‘Those who support the school by voluntary subscriptions 
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form among themselves a board, and thus a new element is 
introduced into village government. Will official and outward 
evidence of change stay here, or will it proceed farther? 
Schemes of county re-organization have already been started 
and openly discussed. Excluding details, they present a 
general similarity, and are all based upon the principle of 
representation. The present boards of guardians, for instance, 
are composed of farmers elected, or rather nominated and 
returned without the trouble of a contest, by their parishes, and 
of magistrates, who are members of the boards by virtue of 
their office as justices. This system it has been proposed to 
extend to the county administration, to add to the present 
committees upon finance, etc., at Quarter Sessions, which are 
formed exclusively of magistrates, a certain number of what we 
may call laymen, agriculturists not in the commission of the 
peace, from each petty sessional district. The plan is simple 
enough and has much to recommend it, but there are two 
things to be considered before it is adopted. First, what view 
will the rising generation of labourers, well educated, and en- 
franchised as they undoubtedly will be, take of local, or county 
administration? Suppose they insist upon working-men repre- 
senting them at such county boards as they may reasonably 
claim to do, if the principle of representation be once admitted. 
At present the magistracy exhibits a mild form of oligarchical 
government. Secondly, if such county boards or provincial 
parliaments are to come into existence, ought not their powers 
to be very much extended, so as to embrace and cover the 
lesser local authorities ? * 

‘here are now so many kinds of authority in county 
government, that no one seems to know exactly where their 
power begins or ends. The Lord-Lieutenant takes the lead 
with the nominal command of the county forces ; under him the 
sheriff. Then the magistrates in Quarter Sessions, and in petty 
sessions. Next the poor-law divisions, the rural sanitary 
authorities, the local vestries and school boards, voluntary or 
governmental. One parish follows one course, another adopts 
almost the very opposite. Cavillers have declared that the law 
itself is not the same in each division, but varies with the 
locality. No such thing exists as a general object throughout 
the county, no such thing as organization. It is a muddle. 


* Since the above was written, the principle of county representative boards 
has been accepted by Parliament. 
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If these county boards, or provincial parliaments ever do come 
into existence, will it not be a capital opportunity for reforming 
the whole administration? These local vestries, and school 
boards, these sanitary boards, and boards of guardians,— 
would it not be desirable to bring them under something likea 
superior county council, or authority, instead of leaving them 
to commit their present vagaries. Nothing like general 
progress can be expected till the whole population is guided in 
the same direction. ‘The falling in of the turnpike trusts may 
very likely bring the subject before the world shortly. If any- 
thing of the kind were done it would probably lead to that 
most desirable of all things, a complete revision of the rating 
system, which again would also result in a great relief from 
overwhelming burdens. The fact is clear that a rate spread 
over a large area does not press so heavily as one upon a 
section of the same area. ‘The police rate, for example, in 
some counties, is barely a penny in the pound. Suppose each 
parish paid its particular constable, or constables, does any one 
imagine the same degree of efficiency could be attained for the 
money? If the police, the most useful of all modern institutions, 
can be maintained by a rate levied over the whole county, why 
not other necessary establishments ? Why should notall rates, 
except those peculiarly incidental to towns, as paving and 
sewage, be equally widely distributed ? The cry that to revise 
the rate-book is a task so gigantic as to be impossible, is simply 
absurd. It should be done by a commission composed of 
members of the judicial bench. The impartiality and high 
sense of honour of our judges are matters of world-wide fame. 
They could do it, and do it quickly and well. There are plenty 
of surveyors and valuers to furnish them with the facts to 
decide upon. Such values would not be questioned in a court 
of law, or in selling an estate; why then should not they be 
equally trustworthy in this case. What is there so mysterious 
and unapproachable in a rate-book ? 

Certainly the present county boards, or committees, with the 
limited power and means at their disposal, have done tlfeir work 
cheaply and well, on the whole. Gaols have been removed, or 
rebuilt, and reformed internally ; lunatic asylums put upon an 
entirely new and satisfactory basis: and the general finance 
business of the county carried on efficiently. All the more 
reason for extending their authority, and, while admitting 
representation in accord with the spirit of the age, for retaining 
the unpaid class who have done their work so well. They would 
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act like the House of Lords upon the House of Commons: no 
real impediment, but as moderators. 

Nowhere are the classes so distinctly defined as in the 
country. ‘Though day by day the lower classes become more 
independent, the line of separation is never overstepped. The 
agricultural labourer is farther removed from the farmer to-day 
than he was a generation ago. ‘Then, he often ate and drank at 
the same table, slept in the same house, and his rude patois was 
used by his employer and his family. Some few indeed do still 
Sleep in the farmhouse, but never sit at the same table: excepting 
at harvest home supper, which institution itself is disappearing, 
many giving the men money in lieu of beer and victuals. The 
carter, fogger and shepherd take their meals outside, or in their 
own cottages—they do not enter into the farmer’s sitting-room 
and help themselves from his dish. He does not use their patois 
more than he can avoid: he educates his children to disuse it 
entirely. So that the links between them, the social bonds, 
apart from political and religious ties, are completely gone. 
The country grows more republican year by year, and yet at the 
same time more exclusive. 

Very rarely do the gentry invite their tenants to dinner, or 
party: so rarely, that never might almost be written. ‘The great 
noblemen do still in a sense, once a year, but their position 1s 
different, and the entertainment is not supposed to possess much 
of a personal character. Even the old rent-suppers are becoming 
extinct. A few bottles of wine may perhaps be produced at the 
rent-audit, but the genial dinner afterwards is usually omitted. 
The farmer scarcely ever visits the squire, or the squire him: 
excepting of course those very large tenants who must be made 
much of. There is no place where they mingle with freedom ; 
not even the hunting field. The freedom there is more with the 
upper ranks, with the peer and the viscount, than with the 
neighbouring landowner. The ranks are quite distinct. Here 
and there a popular landlord has aroused something like the old 
enthusiasm : such cases may still be found, where real geniality 
and mutual confidence does exist, but they are the exceptions 
which prove the rule. 

Signs there are, too, that the old county cliques, or parties 
are weakening and breaking-up. The Whig and Tory coteries 
grow less and less cohesive. Families do not intermarry so 
much, or form connections at home like they used to do. There 
was a time when county politics afforded room for much clever 
marucevring and intriguing, when the county was divided 
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around two hostile camps, or rather courts, each striving year 
by year to increase its influence. This imparted a reality and 
life into politics now quite extinct, and perhaps happily extinct. 
Hvery nerve was then strained to add new estates and villages 
to the family influence by the marriages of heiresses and heirs, 
so as to combine properties, property carrying with it votes and 
power. Family genealogy was really of importance. All this 
has gradually died out. ‘The Reform Act and its extensions of 
recent years, the ballot box, and above all the transfer of power 
to the thickly-populated manufacturing districts, were the chief 
causes of the decadence of family influence, and party jealousies. 
They linger in a measure it is true, but the virulence is gone. 
Scandal used to whisper that the lords-lieutenants of counties 
only nominated for commissions of the peace men whom they 
knew to belong to their own party. Itis a good thing that 
this is gone, or going. ‘The network of railways spread over 
the country giving such easy access to London and the sea- 
coast has also had its effect upon the upper ranks of county 
society. Less and less time is spent by gentry and landlords 
at home: more and more in London, or on the Continent. 
County balls are notorious now for their exceeding dulness. 
‘To put it vividly, a Duchess of Devonshire, the pride of a 
county and part afterwards of the social history of the nation, 
is now almost an impossibility. Ladies whose beauty and 
social rank, and wealth, would in the olden times have made 
them the toast of the country are now unknown off their 
immediate estates. Such a phrase as the toast of the country 
is meaningless. Absenteeism isa very real fact. ‘lhe romance 
of country society fades away rapidly. 

No village revels, no Maypole or feast, now brings together 
representatives of all the classes. Such fétes as there are, are 
either wholly given over to the lower classes, who find much 
the same amusements provided for them as they would at 
Greenwich—shows and conjuring, tight-rope and acrobat, a 
brass band, and so on, or they are formal and stiff. The lord 
and the lout, the lass and the lady, never dance a jig or country 
dance together. The farmer’s daughter would scorn to mingie 
with the agricultural labourers; the labourers would feel con-' 
strained in their presence. The old social links are gone, and 
no new ones have yet sprung up. ‘The very mummers are 
extinct, or nearly so; as for the morris-dancers, old men just 
remember them ; there is no colour or vitality in village life. 
The labourers and lower orders do not intermarry either so 
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much as they used todo. Emigration, great public works, etc., 
entice many away, and they form connections far from home. 
The rural population insensibly acquiring a roving spirit, 
assumes more of a floating character. New blood in this way 
is infused into the villages. Some hamlets, and even small 
towns, seem once to have been almost all related. The same 
clan name was met with at every step. Even now this may 
be found among the farmers ; in some districts, seven or eight 
farms are held by men of the same name and descent. But 
this, too, is fast passing away, as the young men grow dis- 
satisfied with work like that of the labourer, ard seek their 
fortune in towns or abroad. The feudal and local spirit is all 
but dead. 

The market towns are fast losing their former distinctive 
characteristics, and assuming a dead level. That the old 
system of business was dull enough and slow enough, it may 
be added vexatious and disobliging enough, is true; but still 
there was an individuality about it. You could not get your 
watch mended quickly without a good deal of coaxing, and 
even study of character. You had to begin about the weather 
and the crops, and gradually arrive at a complete under- 
standing upon almost every subject under the sun before the 
watch could be taken in hand; and then, if you happened to 
hit the old watchmaker’s ideas on the head, it might ke ready 
in a “ matter o’ three weeks.” Now, instead, observe a brand 
new shop-front, full of flash jewellery and American clocks, 
bravely lit up with gas at night, where your wishes are almost 
anticipated, and your wants supplied at a moment’s notice. 
Plate-glass windows, mahogany counters, show-rooms upstairs 
—every London plan may be found copied as far as circum- 
stances will permit in a small county town. ‘The individuality 
of each place is wearing away, and a sameness succeeding. 
Nothing can be more utterly different than the modern com- 
mercial hotels in such towns to the ancient hostelries. Some 
of these still survive far away from civilization, on old post- 
roads now nearly deserted. There the traveller, after an 
appetizing drive across down or heath, may call in vain for 
food. He can have small beer and bread and cheese, but 
nothing else for love or money. In the market-town he will 
find a glittering bar, a smoking-room, and parlour—every 
possible convenience down to “ Bradshaw’s Guide,” and a local 
omnibus to take him to the station. No one will ‘‘ pester him” 
with the ancient curiosity. Even yet, if he be foolish enough 
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to enter into conversation with a “chip of the old block” out 
in the hamlets, he may be asked questions as to business and 
family matters, that in town wou!d seem the height of imper- 
tinence; but in the commercial hotel no one notices him. 
These towns literally compete to obtain railway communication. 
If the capital available is not sufficient to lay down a line for 
heavy traffic, they move heaven and earth for a small gauge, 
light railway, or at least a tramway. ‘They are overdone with 
crowds of commercial travellers, who beat each other down. 
Out into mere villages they go, taking up their quarters at the 
town, and driving out daily in every direction,“calling upon 
the petty retail traders in the veriest hamlets. 

There is a complaint that society in and around county 
towns is far less genial and pleasant than in former times. 
Though business seems to increase, and consequently, money 
must circulate, yet a certain constraint appears to pervade all 
classes. Without any desire to criticise ill-naturedly, it does 
seem as if there was a general desire on the part of everybody 
to be above their business or occupation, as if they were afraid 
the fact of being a tradesman or a farmer, if it became known, 
would be disgraceful. On the other hand, there is a very 
marked increase of independence. ‘The social tyranny which 
ruled little places of this sort not very many years ago is 
impossible now and sounds ridiculous even to talk of. Noman 
now would dream of asking the permission, or at least of 
humbly requesting the opinion of some local magnate, before 
he repainted the sign over his door, or added a wing to his 
house. Such a petty spirit of interference undoubtedly once 
reigned in county society of this kind. A labourer takes a 
ticket and visits a mining or manufacturing district, without 
first saying “‘ May I do this?”—he comes back and obtains 
work at once without having to give a full account of himself. 
Certainly this is a far preferable state of things. 

The study of country society, its changes and future, may 
perhaps appear a trifling matter to some who think only of the 
present. But in the past, the country made and ruled England. 
The town and the manufacturing district rule us now. When 
the agricultural labourer obtains the franchise, there will be a 
re-distribution of power. In the preceding remarks, some of 
the most important elements now at work preparing for that 
great alteration have been pointed out, and their apparent 
direction indicated. That there is movement every one must 
admit, though its precise future cannot be foreseen. 





Gdgay Allan Poe. 
BY JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 
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Durine the last two or three years there has been a consider- 
able revival of interest both in the life and in the works of 
Edgar Allan Poe. From the year 1849, in which his short and 
chequered career was brought to a sad and untimely end, until 
a comparatively recent period, the man was only regarded as a 
peculiarly terrible example of profligate genius who could be 
used effectively by moral lecturers ; and his writings, with the 
exception of one or two striking poems, were either ignored 
altogether or summarily disposed of in hastily-written criticisms 
of the knowing kind—criticisms in which such ill-sounding 
words as morbid, unhealthy, insane, and disgusting, were made 
to act as substitutes fcr more definite and discriminating 
epithets. Poe has in fact been badly used by the world at 
large, and the man who set the example of ill-usage was one 
who, both by the laws of friendship and honour, was bound to 
defend him. There can be no doubt that the estimate of Poe 
which was current both in America and in England during the 
quarter of a century which followed his death—and is, indeed, 
widely current still—owed its existence to the shamefully 
libellous biography of his literary executor, Rufus Griswold, 
who, not content with suppressions and misrepresentations, 
brought even his inventive faculties into play for the purpose 
of defaming the friend who had entrusted to him the care of 
his reputation. Of course, protests were frequently and 
vehemently made by those who really knew the truth ; by Mr. 
N. P. Wiilis, and Mr. Graham of Graham’s Magazine, for both 
of whom Poe had worked, and by many other less known 
writers ; but these were for the most part published in some 
ephemeral form, and Griswold had practically the whole field 
to himself. So far as the general reading public was con- 
cerned, things remained in this state until 1875. In that year 
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the Messrs. Black of Edinburgh published in four volumes the 
first complete English edition of Poe’s works, the first volume 
containing a biography by Mr. John H. Ingram, in which at 
last the true story was fully told, and Poe was vindicated 
as thoroughly as he had been calumniated. With the 
particulars of that vindication it is not my intention to 
deal, for I wish to speak not so much of the man as of his 
work. As, however, in Poe’s case as in many others, false 
biography has been made the basis of false criticism, it may 
be well even here to state that it has been proved once for all, 
that the popular conception of Poe as one-third demon, one- 
third madman, and one-third genius, is actually as false as it 
is inherently improbable. 

The new presentation of the unfortunate poet has undoubt- 
edly gained a great deal in veracity, but I am afraid I must 
declare that it has lost almost as much in vividness. The Poe 
of Mr. Ingram strikes the imagination more pleasantly but 
less distinctly than the Poe of Griswold, and I rise from the 
perusal of this latest biography with only a hazy notion of 
what manner of man the subject of it really was. He is no 
longer a monster, but he is still a mystery. The portraits 
drawn by his friends have common outlines and a common 
expression, but there is a want of the shading without which 
the outlines are characterless and the expression undefined. 
There is intense pride, with a certain fascinating sweetness and 
even tenderness lurking behind it; there is a keen sense of 
honour, an indomitable perseverance, a singular sensitiveness 
of nature; and there are great unregulated emotional forces, 
but not, I think, what are usually known as strong passions. 
These things I see clearly, but all else is indistinct, and yet 
much more must have gone to the moral making of the man. 
His character leaves an impression which is sharp and yet 
indistinct, because so many of the lines are wanting. 

With his works it is very different. The idea of his merely 
intellectual nature which we derive from them is so clear, 
so vivid, so strongly marked—in a word, so obvious—that at 
first sight is seems impossible to say anything about Poe as a 
writer, which has not been said long ago and is now the merest 
commonplace. His marvellous analytic faculty, his De Foe- 
like power of giving to the wildest fiction the appearance of 
sober fact, the strange grotesquerie of his imagination, his fine 
feeling for ideal beauty, and his apparent taste for the 
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ghastliest horrors—these things are patent enough, and every 
one of Poe’s critics has seen them, and in his own fashion has 
said his say concerning them. It looks as if there were no 
room for a new critique, and yet there may be room after all, 
for few of his commentators have been in a position to interpret 
the books by the best of all keys, the key provided by an 
acquaintance with the real life of their author. With new 
materials fresh results may not unfairly be expected. 

If I were suddenly asked to name Poe’s dominant intellec- 
tual characteristic, I should unhesitatingly answer a passion 
Jor perfection; and if I were then asked to name the merely 
literary qualities by which this is indicated, I should say his 
accuracy and his thoroughness. I know how strange and even 
absurd this must sound to those who think of Poe as a specimen 
of the most impulsive and irregular type of genius, but I can- 
not help its strangeness, and hope soon to prove its truth and 
to show the special kind of perfection which it was his constant 
endeavour to attain. Perhaps to those whose acquaintance 
with his works is not limited to “ The Raven ” and half-a-dozen 
of his short tales, it may hardly seem so very strange after all. 
It may indeed be said that when this quality of Poe’s intellectual 
temperament has once been seized by the critical perception, 
it seems so obvious, that the wonder is how it could ever have 
been missed. Itis like some new truth, which the moment 
after its discovery appears so familiar that we feel as if we had 
known it all our life-—which harmonizes so entirely with our 
other mental acquisitions that it is difficult to believe it had 
not some obscure place among our original mental furniture. 
Poe’s passion for perfection manifests itself more or less visibly 
in everything which he wrote ; its workings are clearly enough 
to be seen in the compositions just mentioned, and its existence 
might be inferred if not proved from them alone. Most of his 
short tales belong to the class of artistic productions, which 
painters call by the name of “‘ pot boilers” ; that is, they were 
produced to supply immediate pecuniary necessities, which 
were too pressing to wait for the completion of more elaborate 
work. And yet they have about them nothing of the hasty, 
careless, slapdash, pot-boiler character. They are planned as 
carefully, and finished as minutely as if their author had been 
a rich literary amateur with nothing to do but to take care of 
bis reputation. In the merest externals the same spirit was 
manifested. He did not, like Buffon, array himself in full 
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dress when he sat down to write, but the outside garments of 
his thoughts, the characters in which they were traced upon the 
paper, were distinguisbed by such singular beauty that a manu- 
script of Poe’s is a veritable artistic treat. His handwriting is 
indeed so characteristic that it is a real help to us in forming an 
Opinion of the man. The compliment paid to its mere legibility 
in one of Griswold’s fictitious anecdotes is a fine specimen of the 
art of damning with faint praise. Every letter is perfectly 
formed, every word reveals its significance at a glance, every 
point is placed as carefully as if Poe had been a Hebrew 
scribe copying the sacred law, everywhere there is an exquisite 
symmetry, and yet no handwriting was ever less mechanical 
and formal, or more full of individuality and significance. 
Thackeray’s caligraphy somewhat resembles it, but in the 
manuscript of the English novelist the mere prettiness of the 
penmanship is in excess of the expressiveness, while in that of 
Poe we seem to get a glimpse of the real man. 

This, however, may appear somewhat fanciful, and I am 
willing enough to return to more familiar and solid ground. 
Almost any one of the best known of Poe’s short stories will 
serve as an example of the thoroughness of his work, and as 
a proof of the existence of that instinct which would never 
allow him even to deviate in the direction of slovenliness. 
The tale of “The Gold Bug,” or ‘The Gold Beetle,” as it 
has always been called in English editions, is convenient to 
refer to because it is so well known, and none other is really 
more characteristic. On a first perusal, however hasty, no 
reader can fail to be struck by the author’s singular gift of 
narration, and, even if he be not consciously awake to the 
existence of this faculty, he bears witness to it by the 
unflagging interest with which he takes in every line; never 
skipping a paragraph because it looks immaterial, or running 
his eye lazily over a conversation which seems a drag on the 
movement of the story. Now the mere power to tell a tale in 
such a manner as to produce an effect of this kind is neither 
ordinary nor insignificant. ‘That it is uncommon is obvious 
enough, and it is frequently supposed to be of small import- 
ance only because the great masters of narrative have the art 
to conceal their art, and their stories come so trippingly from 
the pen that no one could imagine them being told save as 
they tell them. That part of a story-teller’s business which 
is transacted behind the scenes—the inventive, constructive 
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part of it—always receives due honour; but that other part 
which is performed before the eyes of the public is, I think, 
regarded by most people as, comparatively speaking, mere 
journeyman’s work, which a very short apprenticeship might 
enable any one to accomplish. The error, I might say the 
absurdity, of this view is very patent to those who have ever 
either accomplished or attempted anything in narrative art, 
and it is by no means difficult to make it equally patent even 
to unpractised outsiders. The tale-teller has not simply to 
keep clear of one Scylla and one Charybdis: there are a score 
of each. His finest faculties may be his worst enemies. The 
possession of graphic power may tempt him into long de- 
scriptions which weary the reader, and ruin the symmetry of 
his work; a superabundance of wit may only make his story 
sparklingly unnatural; and imagination running riot in the 
fulness of its strength may only result in grotesque extrava- 
gance. Then the story may be developed in a hundred ways, 
only one of which is truly artistic, and if the natural sequence 
of incident—so hard to find—be once broken by things 
being told in their wrong order, there is nothing but confusion. 
Nor must proportion, and what is called literary perspective, 
be for a moment forgotten. If that is elaborated which should 
only be hinted at, or that merely suggested which should be 
fully set forth; if the character or incident which makes the 
story is less distinct than the one which is merely accessory to 
its development, perfection, and that satisfaction which it alone 
can give, are rendered impossible. Fifty similar difficulties 
might be mentioned, but the list is long enough. And it 
must be remembered that the danger of some kind of failure 
increases with the contraction of the area of the work; that a 
flaw, which no one would notice in a novel which runs through 
three volumes, is quite fatal to the success of a tale which 
covers only twenty pages. Instead, therefore, of Poe’s shorter 
stories being insufficient examples of that instinct of perfection 
by which they were fashioned, they are really the best examples 
that could be found. “The Gold Bug,” for instance, as I 
have already said, strikes even the most careless reader as 
being a singularly well-told tale, but its thorough artistic 
finish can only be fully appreciated by those who have 
examined it somewhat closely. The story was evidently 
thought out down to the minutest detail before pen was put to 
paper ; every point had its place assigned to it; every situa- 
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tion was so arranged that it should be in itself as effective as 
possible, and yet still more effective as a portion of the entire 
work—one of a series of steps leading up to an always visible 
goal. The tale was probably written to illustrate Poe’s method 
of cipher-reading ; but there is none of that artificiality of 
construction which is almost always found in narratives pro- 
duced for a special purpose, either moral or intellectual. From 
the very first sentence Poe is working up to the pirate’s 
cryptograph relating to the hiding-place of the buried 
treasure ; but, when we survey the tale as a whole, the central 
conception seems only like the keystone of an arch which, 
though it is the main support of the structure, strikes us only 
as one of a series, each member of which is equally es- 
sential to the stability of the whole. The part played by the 
gold beetle itself is finely conceived. The plot might have 
been constructed without it, and yet the glittering insect, 
which the old negro so persistently affirms to be made of the 
precious metal, is the genius—the controlling demon—of the 
story. The mystery encircling the scarabeus, and the ill fate 
which it somehow seems to have brought to Legrand, supply 
the -semi-poetical element which adds so great a charm. Then, 
how admirably everything is marshalled and arranged. 
Everywhere we see the master’s hand, and, from the first 
word to the end, not a touch is missed and not a touch is 
wasted. The dog, for instance, may seem, at first sight, 
wholly needless ; but in the two scenes where he appears his 
presence could not be dispensed with, save at a real sacrifice 
of artistic effect. We fail to find a line that has not a definite 
relation to the evolution of the story. Hven the description 
of the chilly evening, and of Legrand’s warm fire, which 
would have been admissible enough as a simple background, 
is, like everything else, wrought into the design, and is seen 
at the conclusion of the story to have been absolutely neces- 
sary to its development. Mr. Wilkie Collins is the only writer 
I can at present remember who exhibits the same absolute 
command over his materials; but he is either deficient in the 
ars celare artem, or does not care to practise it; for most of 
his works are like those time-pieces in which not only the 
dial-plate but the springs and wheels are visible to the 
observer. We seem to see Mr. Collins’ books in the making. 
In Poe’s compositions results only are visible; and though a 
little exercise of analysis enables us to guess at the mechanical 
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processes by which they have been produced, we never get a 
real peep into the workshop. | 

To this last statement perhaps one exception must be made. 
In an article entitled ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Composition,”’ which 
is to the literary student one of the most interesting of his 
works, Poe professes to give the history of the genesis of his 
poem “ The Raven.” Some of his readers have taken this 
paper to be a simple statement of facts; but most of his more 
thoughtful critics have tossed it aside a little too impetuously 
and scornfully, as merely one specimen of those curious mysti- 
fications with which Poe so often amused himself and bam- 
boozled the public. Personally I cannot feel quite satisfied 
with either way of regarding the matter. In the absence of 
any evidence on one side or the other, such rough-and-ready 
judgments as these are oftener wrong than right. It seems 
to me not only possible, but on @ priori grounds extremely 
probable, that both parties have a certain amount of truth on 
their side; but I do not think that either view is tenable as a 
whole. The statements made in the essay on “ The Philosophy 
of Composition” may in detail be fictitious, and yet be 
sufficiently truthful to give us a very fairly accurate idea of 
Poe’s literary methods. ‘To a certain extent I must admit that 
I am at one with the sceptical critics. If internal evidence be 
worth anything at all, ‘‘ The Raven” is as genuine an inspira- 
tion—in the ordinary sense of that word—as any poem that 
was ever written. In proportion to the sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of any reader will be the depth and strength of his 
conviction that the work was produced at a white heat of poetic 
passion, that it was the result of one great flash of imaginative 
revelation, and that the development of the theme was con- 
temporaneous and coterminous with the travelling of the eager 
pen over the unstained paper. The reader who gets out of 
“The Raven ” all that there is to be got out of it, will resent 
almost as a wrong the suggestion that a work which has affected 
him as only the product of a genuine poetic afflatus can affect 
anybody, was after all only a mere mechanical contrivance, 
built up like a house or a steam-engine from carefully con- 
structed plans, which make up in accuracy for what they lack in 
inspiration. Still, though a man would be very foolish who 
believed that if he only mastered the principles of the paper in 
question he could write another “‘ Raven,” I think that it would 
be equally foolish to deny to it any autobiographical and 
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critical value, or to assert that it throws no light upon Poe’s 
general literary habits, and tells us nothing concerning the 
psychological idiosyncrasies which have their outcome in his 
published works. 

“The Philosophy of Composition” is too well known to 
stand in need of description or summary here; but for the 
benefit of readers to whom it is unknown it may be briefly 
said that the main interest of the article lies in the fact that 
the writer’s principles of composition are illustrated by a 
series of statements concerning the manner in which he set 
to work to write his most popular and striking poem. 
He informs us of the various considerations which guided 
him in deciding, first upon the length of the proposed poem, 
then upon its emotional tone, then upon its general theme, then 
upon its special subject, and finally, upon one or two points of 
detail such as the nature of the refrain, the manner of its 
introduction, and the character of the versification. The facts, 
if they be facts, are narrated with Poe’s usual fascinating 
lucidity ; and the fiction, if it be a fiction, is constructed with an 
ingenuity quiteas great asthat displayed in his avowedromances. 
Of course, the leading idea of the essay is that a poem or any 
other work of art ought to be, as much as a sewing-machine or 
a chess-problem, the result of a conscious and calculating appli- 
cation of means to ends,—that a poem is, in short, a manufac- 
tured article, and that the poet who knows and employs the best 
processes will produce the finest and the most perfect work. 

I cannot now discuss Poe’s opinions on this matter. Put 
briefly and baldly, as I have put them here, they seem obviously 
absurd; put with the ingenuity and subtlety which Poe always 
had at his command, they seem almost as obviously true and 
reasonable. As a matter of fact I believe them to be, like 
many other attractively paradoxical utterances, half-truths and 
half-falsehoods. But whether true or false, it seems to me 
abundantly clear that they were the principles by which Poe 
himself was largely guided, and that they really help us to gain 
an insight into the secret of his power. Nature had given 
him a perception of certain artistic ends, and he seems to 
have been one of the first to see that genuine artistic triumphs 
could be achieved in the narrowest as in the widest field ; that 
there was ample room and verge enough for the man of original 
genius in a region which had previously been regarded as the 
play-garden and practising ground of frivolous amateurs and 
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mechanical literary hacks. In both Poe’s poetry and his prose 
we see plainly enough the nature of his literary ideals and also 
of the processes by which he attained them. His first aim 
seemed to be the stamping of an impression on the minds of 
his readers which should be pleasant and exciting if only on 
account of its mere vividness, quite apart from any other 
emotional or esthetic quality. When the special end to be 
attained was beauty, the beauty must be transcendent ; when it 
was grotesqueness, extravagance was piled upon extravagance 
and bizarrerie upon bizarrerie; when awe and wonder, no device 
was missed to stimulate the one or to sustain the other; and, 
most notably and strikingly of all, when he aimed at the pro- 
duction of the horrible or the loathsome, his materials were 
collected so carefully and distributed so deftly as to produce 
effects unparalleled in literature—effects to the morbid power 
of which the most insensitive reader bears witness when some- 
thing almost approaching a purely physical feeling of nausea 
follows the perusal of a passage containing some terrible 
curiosity of moral malignity or material gruesomeness. 

Of course Poe has not wanted critics who have reminded 
us again and again that the object of art is pleasure, and that 
he often enough chose themes which no treatment could 
render pleasurable to a healthy mind; and this is true enough, 
but a little too obvious to be of much value as a criticism. 
One may feel that such stories as “The Black Cat,” “ The 
Masque of the Red Death,” and some portions of “ Arthur 
Gordon Pym,” really lie outside the pale of legitimate artistic 
work, and yet acknowledge—as one is compelled to acknow- 
ledge—that the intellectual qualities, which in these stories 
only produce in us a shudder or a recoil, are the very same 
qualities which, when employed on more happily chosen 
themes, give to some of Poe’s most popular works their special 
power and peculiar charm. 

In his poetry Poe has often been accused of resorting to 
mere literary tricks, and his verse is undoubtedly full of 
peculiar and not very attractive mannerisms. ‘These, however, 
were not mere whims, but literary expedients adopted in ac- 
cordance with a principle and for a purpose. The principle is 
that originality is not a thing which “ comes of itself,’ as 
people say, but is a product of thought and labour ;—that if a 
writer would be original he must take pains, just as he would 
if he wished to be learned or accurate. He says deliberately 
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in his essay on ‘‘ Magazine Writing” that “after ail, the true 
invention is elaborate. There is no greater mistake than the 
supposition that a true originality is a matter of impulse or 
inspiration. To originate is carefully, patiently, and under- 
standingly to combine.’ The purpose was the production of a 
strong and vivid effect upon the mind of the reader, the special 
kind of effect being immaterial so long as these essential 
characteristics of strength and vividness were preserved 
unimpaired. Sometimes he seems to aim simply at novelty in 
the mode of expression, as in those poems where repeti- 
tion is so frequently used instead of rhyme, not to mention 
other literary expedients which owe whatever effectiveness they 
may possess to their unfamiliarity, not either to their beauty, 
their expressiveness, or any other inherently valuable literary 
quality. For critical ends, particularly when the criticism is 
depreciatory, it is generally unfair to select from any poetic 
composition a verse here and a verse there, and found some wide 
generalization upon them, but as I cannot quote a whole poem 
as an example of my meaning, I must, while giving only a simple 
stanza, protect myself by saying that I quote it not as a proof, 
but simply as an illustration of the assertion I have made. It 
is a stanza from the poem entitled “ For Annie,” the central 
idea or motif of which,—the passionate soliloquy of a dead 
lover, who, while lying in the grave exults in the love and 
beauty of his mistress,—is really artistic and original. The 
execution is, however, so wilfully fantastic that it is impossible 
to free one’s self from the impression that the poet consciousiy 
set himself the task of exciting attention by pure eccentricity, 
and cared not if the eccentric developed into the simply non- 
sensical. What can be said in praise of such a verse as this, 
except that it gives a certain impression of originality by its 
outrageous violation of all the traditions of poetic art ? 


** And ah, let it never 

Be foolishly said 

That my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my bed ; 

For man never slept 
In a different bed— 

And, to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed.” 


Various similar specimens, some of them in various ways quite 
as absurd as this, could be gathered from the not very large 
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collection of poems which Poe has left behind him; but 
it would be unjust to take such extravagances of mere expres- 
sion as fair samples of the means used by him to attain his 
supreme end—effectiveness. These oddities of form were 
merely his recreations, and even if he attached any value to 
them he knew that he must use mightier incantations if he 
would bring his readers truly and permanently under his spells. 
In his finest poems, and in all his really noteworthy works in 
prose, there are none of these catchpenny literary tricks. 
There may be, nay there is, plenty of artifice, but it is artifice 
of a rarer, subtler, more intellectual order than this. His style 
has a uniform simplicity, and there is always an appearance of 
spontaneity and unstudied directness; but it is easy to see 
that the writer never suffers himself to drift, but, always 
having a certain goal in view, keeps steadily to the path which he 
has chosen as the best by which to reach it. ‘To illustrate this 
at length might be tedious, and would certainly occupy more 
space than could well be spared here; but any reader of such 
tales as ‘ William Wilson,” ‘‘ The Domain of Arnheim,” “ The 
Fall of the House of Usher,’ ‘‘The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” and “'i‘he Spectacles,” will be able to recognize 
more or less clearly the intellectual juggleries by which Poe 
manages to give so curiously vivid a suggestion of the terrible, 
the beautiful, the weird, the outré, or the grotesque. ‘To sum 
up a too lengthy criticism in one short sentence, Poe wrote 
always for effect, and did so consciously and intentionally, 
believing that strong effect was the legitimate aim of all art. 
Of course there is a sense in which he was right. Art which 
is not impressive is valueless ; but Poe’s mistake lay in attach- 
ing an artistic value to mere intensity of impression, and the 
natural consequence was that he was often driven to adopt 
subjects which were horrible and loathsome, because the merely 
beautiful or the merely curious seemed to offer less scope for 
the keen, incisive, emotional appeal which it was his constant 
object to make. 

If these considerations have any basis in truth, many of 
the popular estimates of Poe’s intellectual character have 
been, to say the least, partial and hasty. It has been assumed, 
on insufficient grounds, that his imagination was naturally 
unhealthy and morbid; that he loved to breathe the atmo- 
sphere of the material or moral charnel-house ; and that he 
chose gruesome and disgusting themes because his mind 
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always gravitated towards them. Critics, usually sober and 
moderate, have spoken of him as of a madman possessed by 
demons of the deep, who used him as a medium through whom 
to utter their loathsome imaginings. In Griswold’s veracious 
memoir we are told that 


‘“‘He walked the streets in madness of melancholy, with lips 
moving in indistinct curses, or with eyes upturned in passionate 
prayer (never for himself, for he felt, or professed to feel, that he 
was already damned, but) for their happiness who, at the moment, 
were objects of his idolatry; or with his glances introverted to a 
heart gnawed with anguish, and with a face shrouded in gloom, 
he would brave the wildest storms; and all night, with drenched 
garments and arms beating the winds and rains, would speak as if 
to spirits, that at such times only could be evoked by him from the 
Aidenn, close by whose portal his disturbed soul sought to forget 
the ills to which his constitution subjected him—close by the 
Aidenn where were those he loved—the Aidenn which he might 
never see but in fitful glimpses, as its gates opened to receive the 
less fiery and more happy natures whose destiny to sin did not 
involve the doom of death.” 


To declare that this piece of high-flown nonsense—worthy 
only of a writer for the Minerva press—is utterly worthless as 


a portrait of Poe, or, indeed, of anyone else, would surely be 
an insult to the intelligence of the most thoughtless reader. 
Even in the United States, that home of eccentricity, a person 
who conducted himself in the manner described would speedily 
be put under proper restraint either by his friends or the 
public authorities. Still, statements such as this often impress 
where they do not convince ; and nothing is more natural than 
that when the impression has once been made, it should be 
deepened and intensified by the apparently corroborative 
evidence which some of Poe’s writings afford. I think, how- 
ever, that the critic who comes to an examination of his works 
with a mind uninfluenced by such silly and _ sensational 
romances as this of Griswold’s, will arrive at the conclusion 
that Poe’s supposed taste for the horrible was little else than 
a love for strong effects; that the most repulsive things to be 
found in his writings were the outcome not of emotional 
mania, but of a perfectly sane, though, in some respects, 
perverted esthetic estimate. 

Nevertheless, I would not be so unfair, either to Poe him- 
self or to the majority of his critics, as to assert that the 
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popular view which traces back his choice of themes and 
peculiar methods of treatment to personal idiosyncrasy and 
overmastering impulse, is altogether erroneous. In speaking 
of the machinery by which so many of his works were pro- 
duced, it would be indeed foolish to ignore the motive-power 
—the living spirit within the wheels. The steam which set 
the mechanism in action was supplied by a very remarkable 
and powerful imagination. It is not to be supposed, because 
Poe produced work of a given kind and quality by adhering 
to certain rules and methods, that mere familiarity with rules 
and methods was all that was necessary for the production of 
the work. The great master of sleight-of-hand may explain 
to us the manner in which his feats are performed, or we may 
find the secret out for ourselves ; but our knowledge does not 
necessarily enable us to astonish the world after his fashion, 
by making the visible invisible, or by extracting a live pigeon 
from the body of a champagne bottle. Poe’s imagination is 
an ultimate fact of nature, needing no more explanation than 
the colours of a tulip or the flavour of a peach; but its 
manifestations doubtless owe much of their special character 
to the influence exercised by singularly unfavourable conditions 
of life upon a temperament of unusual sensitiveness to the 
touch of beauty. When a man with Poe’s keen appreciation 
of the beautiful is, by the force of circumstances, compelled 
to live a life from which things of beauty are either altogether 
orin great part excluded, he must either dream or go mad ; 
and Poe did the former. In the world of fancy, where at 
times he sojourned, he found a relief from the world of fact 
in which he dwelt; and it is not at all wonderful that, in order 
to make that relief most complete, he chose to summon visions 
which had as little as possible in common with the dreary, 
Stale, inartistic surroundings of his every-day existence— 
visions which, not merely by their beauty or their grace, but 
even by their loathsomeness or terror, had the power for some 
precious moments to confer the blissful gift of forgetfulness, 
and to hide from his mind’s eye the coarse, repellent realities 
which to him were infinitely more loathsome and terrible. 

This is the grain of truth which lies hidden amongst the 
nonsensical verbiage of such a description as that of Griswold, 
and which has helped to give currency and credence to its 
absurd exaggeration. Poe did not curse, and swear, and 
pray, and turn up his eyes as he walked along the streets, 
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partly because he really was not a raving lunatic, but prin- 
cipally because he knew better how to extract the greatest 
amount of pleasure from the exercise of his imaginative powers. 
Like De Quincey, he took care to have his peculiar form of 
opium at a time when he could extract from it the most 
exquisite gratification. Imagination, like money, goes furthest 
when it is used systematically, and a proper account is, as it 
were, kept of it. No one knew this better than Poe. He 
was, indeed, a perfect master of imaginative economy, but it 
would be very unfair if the critic who mentioned this indis- 
putable fact were to be accused of denying that Poe had any 
imagination to economize. The fact is, the impulsive and 
demoniac side of his nature has been so exclusively dwelt 
upon that an honest writer is tempted to speak in an equally 
exaggerated and one-sided manner by the apparent hopeless- 
ness of making people see in Edgar Poe anything but a very 
full-blown specimen of the vagrant and irregular genius. 

In his search after themes which would allow him to do 
full justice to his peculiar methods of effective treatment, Poe 
travelled over the whole domain of literature. He boxed the 
intellectual compass; and if it cannot be said of him, as of 
Goldsmith, that he touched nothing which he did not adorn, 
it may be said that Le attempted hardly anything in which he 
did not succeed. One has to use the qualifying phrase because 
there are one or two departments of literary art in which he 
achieved a failure as complete as any of his numerous successes. 
His intellectual machinery was so admirable, and he had it so 
perfectly under control, that he not unnaturally conceived 
the idea that if the levers and cranks could be properly 
adjusted, it would produce any literary fabric in the desired 
quantity and of the highest quality. His experience seemed 
to favour the idea. He had produced poems, stories, scientific 
speculations, and analytical studies, many of them bearing 
unmistakable marks of the loom; he had shown that, by 
setting himself “ carefully, patiently, and understandingly to 
combine,” he could manufacture the beautiful, the wonderful, 
the horrible, or the grotesque, and he imagined that he could 
also produce the humorous. He made the attempt several times, 
and in no single instance was he successful. His failure was 
hardly to be wondered at. There is, I think, a sense in which 
it is more apparently true of the humourist than of the poet 
that he is born, not made. It does indeed require a poetical 
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nature for the production of genuine poetry, just as truly as it 
requires a humorous nature for the production of genuine 
humour; but it is much more easy to manufacture a passable 
imitation of the one than of the other. A literary work may 
not be true poetry, and yet be so very like poetry as to deceive 
nine out of ten readers; but the difference between writing 
which quite succeeds in being humorous and that which only 
very nearly succeeds, is so immense that it is at once per- 
ceived even by people whose critical faculties are by no means 
highly educated. Now, Poe never gets any further than this 
unsatisfactory approach to success. He was not in any sense 
a born humourist, and if there are solitary gleams of humour 
to be found in his writings, which [ am not prepared to deny, 
they are obviously of the accidental order. Some of his com- 
positions have a clearly humorous intent, but they are strained 
and unspontaneous, and some of them have even a flavour of 
vulgarity, which is found nowhere else in his finished writings, 
and was entirely alien to his nature. Nor had he the gift of 
pathos. He is one of the very few men of undoubted genius 
who never, by any chance, move us either to tears or to 
langhter. His books present strong evidence in favour of the 
theory, often vaguely hinted at and propounded very clearly 
in ‘The Gay Science” of Mr. E. S. Dallas, that wit and 
humour stand in certain fixed complementary relations to 
terror and pathos ; that a master of the terrible will probably 
be a master of wit, and that a command of the springs of 
pathos implies an equal command of the springs of humour. 
Mr. Dallas bases his theory on semi-metaphysical @ priori 
grounds ; but he might easily have constructed an even more 
conclusive inductive argument, and have shown, from a survey 
of the literary history of the world, that his view was sup- 
ported by a very remarkable array of harmonious facts. So 
far as any general statement can be confirmed by a particular 
instance, to that extent is the statement of Mr. Dallas con- 
firmed by the case of Edgar Allan Poe. 

As a critic, Poe’s failure seems to have been even more 
complete, and also more deplorable, because, while his attempts 
at humour are simply depressing, his attempts at criticism 
might be definitely harmful. His defects were the result not 
of a lack of critical insight—which in him would be hardly 
a credible deficiency—but of a radically false theory of the 
duties of the critic. One of his favourite notions was that 
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a critic’s true mission is the discovery of defects. He tells 
us in one of his essays that “while the critic is permitted 
to play, at times, the part of the mere commentator—while 
he is allowed, by way of merely interesting his readers, to 
put in the fairest light the merits of the author—his legitimate 
task is stili, in pointing out and analyzing defects, and showing 
how the work might have been improved, to aid the general 
cause of letters, without undue heed of the individual literary 
men. Beauty, to be brief, should be considered in the light of 
an axiom, which, to become at once evident, needs only to be 
distinctly put. Itis not Beauty if it require to be demonstrated 
as such :—and thus to point out too particularly the merits ofa 
work is to admit that they are not merits altogether.” The 
italics are Poe’s own, and as he does not usually make use of 
these typographical aids to expression, we may infer that he 
considered this passage full of point. It is certainly full of 
misapprehension and fallacy. One does not need to enlarge 
upon the degradation of the critic’s office which must inevitably 
result from his becoming a mere literary scavenger, and it is 
hardly necessary to point out that if Poe’s view be correct, 
crisicism, instead of maturing as a country’s literature reaches 
perfection, must inevitably decay ; but it may be worth while 
to suggest that though Beauty does not need to be demonstrated 
as such, there may be ample room for an exposition of the means 
by which the end which we call Beauty has been attaimed. If 
I do not see that a certain work of art is beautiful, no one can 
prove to me that itis so; but I may recognize the Beauty 
without knowing why it exists or by what powers it has been 
called into being; and the man who can tell me these things 
will always be a more valuable teacher than the self-sufficient 
person who merely points out :a flaw here and there, or 
shows me how, in his opinion, “ the work might have been 
improved.” 

This was the defect in Poe’s theory, and out of it arose very 
naturally a defect in his practice—a miserable habit of ignoring 
general aspects and broad effects, and fixing his attention on 
trivial details of execution altogether unworthy of more than a 
passing notice. He was just the man who in criticising 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesai would have devoted a sentence to 
an analysis of the character of Mark Antony and a page to a 
denunciation of the shockingly ungrammatical line in which 
he speaks of the wound inflicted by Brutus as “the most 
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unkindest cut of all.” It is rather a curious fact that, notwith- 
standing the great critical canon just quoted, Poe’s best criti- 
cisms are those which he devoted to writers such as Tennyson, 
Dickens, Mrs. Browning, and N. P. Willis, whom he really 
admired, and whose merits he does his best to place “in the 
fairest light.” Even here, however, he cannot quite forget his 
theory, or break away from his habitual practice, and “ the trail 
of the serpent is over them all.’ His article on Mrs. Browning, 
for whom he had a genuine and enthusiastic admiration, is dis- 
figured by wretched critical quibbles which irritate rather than 
instruct, not because they are unsound—for as a rule they are 
sound enough—but because they are so miserably small, and seem 
to indicate such a narrow range of vision. In his essay on 
“Critics and Criticism” he laboriously picks to pieces a 
paragraph from Lord Macaulay’s review of Southey’s “ Collo- 
quies of Society,” objects to a word here and a phrase there, 
to the awkwardness of one sentence and the tautology of 
another, and finally, after writing an octavo page of nibbling 
criticism, shows us in eatenso how Macaulay ought to have 
written the passage, and doubtless would have written it, had 
he been possessed of the fine literary taste of Edgar Allan Poe. 
This article is already too long, but I really cannot refrain from 
giving the English writer’s original crude attempt, and the 
American critic’s finished production. 

Here is Macaulay :— 

“Government is to Mr. Southey one of the fine arts. He judges 
of a theory or a public measure, of a religion, a political party, a 
peace or a war, as men judge of a picture or a statue, by the effect 
produced on his imagination. A chain of associations is to him 


what a chain of reasoning is to other men ; and what he calls his 
opinions are, in fact, merely his tastes.” 


And here is Poe :— 


“With Southey governing is a fine art. Of a theory ora public 
measure—of a creed, a political party, a peace or a war—he judges 
by the imaginative effect ; as only such things as pictures or statues 
are judged of by other men. What to them a chain of reasoning is; 
to him is a chain of association; and, as to his opinions they are 
nothing but his tastes.” 


Poor Macaulay! or, should we not rather say, poor Poe! The 
critical game at which he plays here is surely not worth the 
candle. It is curious to notice how a deficiency in the sense of 
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humour is frequently accompanied by an equal deficiency in the 
sense of proportion ; yet not so curious either, for may we not 
speak of one as being ina manner identical with the other? 
It is your non-humorous man who most frequently employs 
himself in the unprofitable task of breaking a butterfly upon a 
wheel, and though in this case the wheel is constructed with 
unusual elaboration, the butterfly seems to flit away uninjured. 
I am not sure that I have a sufficiently fine feeling for style to 
justify me in criticising one of Lord Macaulay’s happiest 
passages ; but I may venture to say that I cannot see that 
Poe has perceptibly improved it, and I think that most of my 
readers will feel with me. I find in Poe’s version a certain 
something, which I suppose I must call correctness—though 
the first clause of his last sentence is surely more German than 
English—but I am compelled to say that I miss the ease, the 
picturesqueness, the rhetorical effectiveness, which our own 
writer has managed to infuse into his uncultured sentences. I 
am sufficiently a barbarian to prefer Macaulay unimproved, 
and to think that if Poe had done nothing but write criticism 
such as this he would hardly have been remembered for even a 
quarter of a century. 

Nothing more, however, shall now be said of Poe’s literary 
failures. We can afford to forget them, and to remember only 
his numerous and genuine successes. I have spoken of his 
poems, his tales, his criticisms, but have said nothing of his 
other works, some of which are of real value. I have refrained 
even from speaking of the marvellous treatise entitled 
“ Kureka,” in which he built up an elaborate theory of the 
genesis and ultimate destiny of the physical universe—a work 
which displayed to the full his extraordinary powers of 
imagination, ratiocination, and analysis, and proved him to 
possess talents of a kind which, while separately rare, are in 
combination almost unique. Still, little needs to be added to 
what has been already written. Without pretending to have 
exhaustively summarized Poe’s intellectual and literary cha- 
racteristics, I have endeavoured broadly to indicate their nature 
and range. It is his special glory that while he was undoubt- 
edly a man of genius, with the wayward instincts by which 
men of genius are so often distinguished, he was also, accord- 
ing to his lights, one of those genuine artists who seem most free 
and unrestrained when working within boundaries and according 
to methods suggested by a true and delicate artistic instinct. 





The Case of General Ople and Aady Camper. 


CHAPTER I. 


An excursion beyond the immediate suburbs of London, 
projected long before his pony-carriage was hired to conduct 
him, in fact ever since his retirement from active service, led 
General Ople across a famous common, with which he fell in 
love at once, to a lofty highway along the borders of a park, 
for which he promptly exchanged his heart, and so gradually 
within a stone’s-throw or so of the river-side, where he deter- 
mined not solely to bestow his affections but to settle for life. 
It may be seen that he was of an impulsive temperament, 
though he had thought fit to loosen his sword-belt. ‘The pony- 
carriage, however, had been hired for the very special purpose 
of helping him to pass in review the lines of what he called 
country houses, cottages, or even sites for building, not too 
remote from sweet London: and as when Ceelebs goes forth 
intending to pursue and obtain, there is no doubt of his 
bringing home a wife, the circumstance that there stood a 
house to let, in an airy situation, at a certain distance in hail of 
the metropolis he worshipped, was enough to kindle the 
General’s enthusiasm. He would have taken the first he saw, 
had it not been for his daughter, who accompanied him, and at 
the age of eighteen was about to undertake the management 
of his house. Fortune, under Elizabeth Ople’s guiding 
restraint, directed him to an epitome of the comforts. The 
place he fell upon is only to be described in the tongue of 
auctioneers, and for the first week after taking it he modestly 
followed them by terming it bijou. In time, when his own 
imagination, instigated by a state of something more than mere 
contentment, had been at work on it, he chose the happy 
phrase, “a gentlemanly residence.” For it was, he declared, 
a small estate. There was alodge to it, resembling two sentry- 
boxes forced into union, where in one half an old couple sat 
bent, in the other half lay compressed ; there was a back-drive 
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to discoverable stables; there was a bit of grass that 
would have appeared a meadow if magnified ; and there was a 
wall round the kitchen-garden and a strip of wood round the 
flower-garden. The prying of the outside world was impossible. 
Comfort, fortification, and gentlemanliness made the place, as 
the General said, an ideal English home. 

The compass of the estate was half an acre, and perhaps a 
perch or two, just the size for the hugging love General Ople 
was happiest in giving. He wisely decided to retain the old 
couple at the lodge, whose members were used to restriction, 
and also not to purchase a cow, that would have wanted 
pasture. With the old man, while the old woman attended to 
the bell at the handsome front entrance with its gilt-spiked 
gates, he undertook to do the gardening; a business he 
delighted in, so long as he could perform it in a gentlemanly 
manner, that is to say, so long as he was not overlooked. He 
was perfecily concealed from the road. Only one house, and 
curiously indeed, only one window of the house, and further to 
show the protection extended to Douro Lodge, that window an 
attic, overlooked him. And the house was empty. 

The house (for who can hope, and who should desire a 
commodious house with conservatories, aviaries, pond and boat- 
shed, and other joys of wealth, to remain unoccupied) was 
taken two seasons later by a lady, of whom Fame, rolling like 
a dust-cloud from the place she had left, reported that she was 
eccentric. ‘The word is uninstructive: it does not frighten. 
In a lady of a certain age, it is rather a characteristic of 
aristocracy in retirement. And at least it implies wealth. 

General Ople was very anxious to see her. He had the 
sentiment of humble respectfulness towards aristocracy, 
and there was that in riches which roused his admiration. 
London, for instance, he was not afraid to say he thought the 
wonder of the world. He remarked, in addition, that the 
sacking of London would suffice to make every common soldier 
of the foreign army of occupation an independent gentleman 
for the term of his natural days. But this isa nightmare! said 
he, startling himself with an abhorrent dream of envy of those 
enriched invading officers: for Booty is the one lovely thing 
which the military mind can contemplate in the abstract. His 
habit was to go off in an explosion of heavy sighs when he had 
delivered himself so far, like a man at war with himself. 

The lady arrived in time: she received the cards of the 
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neighbourhood, and signalized her eccentricity by paying no 
attention to them, excepting the card of a Mrs. Baerens, who 
had audience of her at once. By express arrangement, the 
card of General Wilson Ople, as her nearest neighbour, followed 
the card of the rector, the social head of the district ; and the 
rector was granted an interview, but Lady Camper was not at 
home to General Ople. She is of superior station to me, and 
may not wish to associate with me, the General modestly said. 
Nevertheless he was wounded: for in spite of himself, and 
without the slightest wish to obtrude his own person, as he 
explained the meaning that he had in him, his rank in the 
British army forced him to be the representative of it, in the 
absence of any one of a superior rank. So that he was 
professionally hurt, and his heart being in his profession, it may 
be honestly stated that he was wounded in his feelings, though 
he said no, and insisted on the distinction. Oncea day his 
walk for constitutional exercise compelled him to pass before 
Lady Camper’s windows, which were not bashfully withdrawn, 
as he said humorously of Douro Lodge, in the seclusion of 
half-pay, but bowed out imperiously, militarily, like a gene- 
ralissimo on horseback, and had full command of the road and 
levels up to the swelling park-foliage. He went by at asmart 
stride, with a delicate depression of kis upright bearing, as 
though hastening to greet a friend in view, whose hand was 
getting ready for the shake. ‘This much would have been 
observed by a housemaid ; and considering his fine figure and 
the peculiar shining silveriness of his hair, the acceleration of 
his gait was noticeable. When he drove by, the pony’s 
right ear was flicked, to the extreme indignation of a mettle- 
some little animal. It ensued in consequence that the General 
was borne flying under the eyes of Lady Camper, and such pace 
displeasing him, he reduced it invariably at a step or two beyond 
the corner of her grounds. 

But neither he nor his daughter Elizabeth attached import- 
ance to so trivial a circumstance. The General punctiliously 
avoided glancing at the windows during the passage past them, 
whether in his wild career or on foot. Elizabeth took a side- 
shot, as one looks at a wayside tree. Their speech concerning 
Lady Camper was an exchange of commonplaces over her lone- 
liness: and this condition of hers was the more perplexing to 
General Ople on his hearing from his daughter that the lady 
was very fine-looking, and not so very old, as he had fancied 
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eccentric ladies must be. ‘The rector’s account of her, too, 
excited the mind. She had informed him bluntly that she 
now and then went to church to save appearances, but was not 
a church-goer, finding it impossible to support the length of 
the service; might, however, be reckoned in subscriptions for 
all the charities, and left her pew open to poor people, and 
none but the poor. She had travelled over Europe, and knew 
the East. Sketches in water-colours of the scenes she had 
visited adorned her walls, and a pair of pistols, that she had 
found useful, she affirmed, lay on the writing-desk in her 
drawing-room. General Ople gathered from the rector that 
she had a great contempt for men: yet it was curiously varied 
with lamentations over the weakness of women. ‘“ Really she 
cannot possibly be an example of that,” said the General, 
thinking of the pistols. 

Now we learn from those who have studied women on the 
chess-board, and know what ebony or ivory will do along 
particular lines, or hopping, that men much talked about will 
take possession of their thoughts: and certainly the fact may 
be accepted for one of their moves. but the whole fabric of 
' our knowledge of them, which we are taught to build on this 
originally acute perception, is shattered when we hear that it is 
exactly the same, in the same degree, in proportion to the 
amount of work they have to do, exactly the same with men 
and their thoughts in the case of women much talked about. 
So it was with General Ople, and nothing is left for me to say 
except that there is broader ground than the chess-board. I 
am earnest in protesting the similarity of the singular couples 
on common earth, because otherwise the General is in peril of 
the accusation that he is a feminine character ; and not simply 
was he a gallant officer, and a veteran in gunpowder strife, he 
was also (and it is an extraordinary thing that a genuine 
humility did not prevent it, and did survive it) a lord and con- 
queror of the sex. He had done his pretty bit of mischief, all 
in the way of honour, of course, but hearts had knocked. And 
now, with his bright white hair, his close-brushed white 
whiskers on a face burnt brown, his clear-cut features, and a 
winning droop of his eyelids, there was powder in him still, if 
not shot. 

There was a lamentable susceptibility to ladies’ charms. 
On the other hand, for the protection of the sex, a remainder 


of shyness kept him from active enterprise, and in the state of 
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suffering, so long as indications of encouragement were want- 
ing. He had killed the soft ones, who came to him, attracted 
by the softness in him, to be killed: but clever women alarmed 
and paralyzed him. ‘Their aptitude to question and require 
immediate sparkling answers ; their demand for fresh wit, of a 
kind that is not furnished by publications which strike it into 
heads with a hammer, and supply it wholesale; their various 
reading: their power of ridicule too; made them awful in his 
contemplation. 

Supposing (for the inflammable officer was now thinking, and 
deeply thinking, of a clever woman), supposing that Lady 
Camper’s pistols were needed in her defence one night: at the 
first report proclaiming her extremity, valour might gain an 
introduction to her upon easy terms, and would not be expected 
to be witty. She would, perhaps, after the excitement, admit 
his masculine superiority, in the beautiful old fashion, by faint- 
ing in his arms. Such was the reverie he passingly indulged, 
and only so could he venture to hope for an acquaintance with 
the formidable lady who was his next neighbour. But the 
proud society of the burglarious denied him opportunity. 

Meanwhile, he learnt that Lady Camper had a nephew, and 
the young gentleman was in a cavalry regiment. General Ople 
met him outside his gates, received and returned a polite 
salute, liked his appearance and manners, and talked of him to 
Elizabeth, asking her if by chance she had seen him. She 
replied that she believed she had, and praised his horsemanship. 
The General discovered that he was an excellent sculler. His 
daughter was rowing him up the river when the young gentle- 
man shot by, with a splendid stroke, in an outrigger, backed, and 
floating alongside presumed to enter into conversation, during 
which he managed to express regrets at his aunt’s turn for 
solitariness. As they belonged to sister branches of the same 
service, the General and Mr. Reginald Rolles had a theme in 
common, and a passion. Elizabeth told her father that nothing 
afforded her so much pleasure as to hear him talk with Mr. 
Rolles on military matters. General Ople assured her that it 
pleased him likewise. He began to spy about for Mr. Rolles, 
and it sometimes occurred that they conversed across the wall ; 
it could hardly be avoided. A hint or two, an undefinable 
flying allusion, gave the General to understand that Lady 
Camper had not been happy in her marriage. He was pained 
to think of her misfortune ; but as she was not over forty, the 
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disaster was, perhaps, not irremediable ; that is to say, if she 
could be taught to extend her forgiveness to men, and abandon 
her solitude. ‘If,’ he said to his daughter, “ Lady Camper 
should by any chance be induced to contract a second alliance, 
she would, one might expect, be humanized, and we should 
have highly agreeable neighbours.” Elizabeth artlessly hoped 
for such an event to take place. 

She rarely differed with her father, up to whom, taking 
example from the world around him, she looked as the pattern 
of a man of wise conduct. 

And he was one; and though modest, he was in good 
humour with himself, approved himself, and could say that, 
without boasting of success, he was a satisfied man, until he 
met his touchstone in Lady Camper. 


ee 


CHAPTER II. 


Tus is the pathetic matter of my story, and it requires point- 
ing out, because he never could explain what it was that 
seemed to him so cruel in it, for he was no brilliant son of 
fortune, he was no great pretender, none of those who are 
logically displaced from the heights they have been raised to, 
manifestly created to show the moral in providence. He was 
modest, retiring, humbly contented; a gentlemanly residence 
appeased his ambition. Popular, he could own that he was, 
but not meteorically; rather by reason of his willingness 
to receive light than to shed it. Why, then, was the terrible 
test brought to bear upon him, of-all men? He was one of 
us; no worse, and not strikingly or perilously better; and he 
could not but feel, in the bitterness of his reflections upon an 
inexplicable destiny, that the punishment befalling him, un- 
merited as it was, looked like absence of Design in the scheme 
of things above. It looked as if the blow had been dealt him 
by reckless chance. And to believe that, was for the mind of 
General Ople the having to return to his alphabet and recom- 
mence the ascent of the laborious mountain of understanding. 
To proceed, the General’s introduction to Lady Camper 
was owing to a message she sent him by her gardener, with a 
request that he would cut down a branch of a wych-elm, 
obscuring her view across his grounds toward the river. The 
General consulted with his daughter, and came to the conclu- 
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sion that, as he could hardly despatch a written reply to a 
verbal message, yet greatly wished to subscribe to the wishes 
of Lady Camper, the best thing for him to do was to apply 
for an interview. He sent word that he would wait on Lady 
Camper immediately, and betook himself forthwith to his 
toilette. She was the niece of an earl. 

Elizabeth commended his appearance, “ passed him,” as he 
would have said; and well she might, for his hat, surtout, 
trousers and boots, were worthy of an introduction to Royalty. 
A touch of scarlet silk round the neck gave him bloom, and 
better than that, the blooming consciousness of it. 

“You are not to be nervous, papa,” Elizabeth said. 

“ Not at all,” replied the General. ‘I say, not at all, my 
dear,” he repeated, and so betrayed that he had fallen into the 
nervous mood. ‘I was saying, I have known worse mornings 
than this.” He turned to her and smiled brightly, nodded, 
and set his face to meet the future. 

He was absent an hour and a half. 

He came back with his radiance a little subdued, by no 
means eclipsed; as, when experience has afforded us matter 
for thought, we cease to shine dazzlingly, yet are not clouded ; 
the rays have merely grown serener. ‘The sum of his impres- 
sions was conveyed in the reflective utterance—“ It only 
shows, my dear, how different the reality is from our anticipa- 
tion of it!” 

Lady Camper had been charming; full of condescension, 
neighbourly, friendly, willing to be satisfied with the sacrifice 
of the smallest branch of the wych-elm, and only requiring 
that much for complimentary reasons. 

Elizabeth wished to hear what they were, and she thought 
the request rather singular; but the General begged her to 
bear in mind that they were dealing with a very extraordinary 
woman ; “ highly accomplished, really exceedingly handsome,” 
he said to himself, aloud. 

The reasons were, her liking for air and view, and desire 
to see into her neighbour’s grounds without having to mount 
to the attic. 

Elizabeth gave a slight exclamation, and blushed. 

“So, my dear, we are objects of interest to her ladyship,” 
said the General. 

He assured her that Lady Camper’s manners were delight- 
ful. Strange to tell, she knew a great deal of his antecedent 
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history, things he had not supposed were known; “little 
matters,” he remarked, by which his daughter faintly conceived 
a reference to the conquests of his dashing days. Lady 
Camper had deigned to impart some of her own, incidentally ; 
that she was of Welsh blood, and born among the mountains. 
“¢ She has a romantic look,’ was the General’s comment; and 
that her husband had been an insatiable traveller before he 
became an invalid, and had never cared for art. ‘“ Quite an 
extraordinary circumstance, with such a wife!” the General said. 

He fell upon the wych-elm with his own hands, under cover 
of the leafage, and the next day he paid his respects to Lady 
Camper, to inquire if her ladyship saw any further obstruction 
to the view. 

“None,” she replied. ‘‘And now we shall see what the 
two birds will do.” 

Apparently, then, she entertained an animosity to a pair 
of birds in the tree. 

“Yes, yes; I say they chirp early in the morning, 
General Ople. 

“ At all hours.” 

“The song of birds? . . .” he pleaded softly for nature. 

“Tf the nest is provided for them; but I don’t like vaga- 
bond chirping.” 

The General perfectly acquiesced. ‘This, in an engagement 
with a clever woman, is what you should do, or else you are 
likely to find yourself planted unawares in a high wind, your 
hat blown off, and your coat-tails anywhere; in other words, 
you will stand ridiculous in your bewilderment; and General 
Ople ever footed with the utmost caution to avoid that quag- 
mire of the ridiculous. The extremer quags he had hitherto 
escaped ; the smaller, into which he fell in his agile evasions of 
the big, he had hitherto been blest in finding none to notice. 

He requested her ladyship’s permission to present his 
daughter. Lady Camper sent in her card. 

Elizabeth Ople beheld a tall handsomely-mannered lady, 
with good features and penetrating dark eyes, an easy carriage 
of her person and an agreeable voice, but (the vision of her 
age flashed out under the compelling eyes of youth) fifty if 
a day. The rich colouring confessed to it. But she was 
very pleasing, and Elizabeth’s perception dwelt on it only 
because her father’s manly chivalry had defended the lady 
against one year more than forty. 
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The richness of the colouring, Elizabeth feared, was 
artificial, and it caused her ingenuous young blood a shudder. 
For we are so devoted to nature when the dame is flattering 
us with her gifts, that we loathe the substitute, omitting to 
think how much less it is an imposition than a form of practical 
adoration of the genuine. 

Our young detective, however, concealed her emotion of 
childish horror. 

Lady Camper remarked of her, ‘‘ She seems honest, and 
that is the most we can hope of girls.” 

“‘She is a jewel for an honest man,” the General sighed, 
“some day ! ” 

“ Let us hope it will be a distant day.” 

“ Yet,” said the General, “ girls expect to marry.” 

Lady Camper fixed her black eyes on him, but did not speak. 

He told Elizabeth that her ladyship’s eyes were exceedingly 
searching: ‘ Only,” said he, ‘as I have nothing to hide, I am 
able to submit to inspection ;” and he laughed slightly up to 
arresting cough, and made the mantelpiece ornaments pass 
muster. 

General Ople was the hero to champion a lady whose airs 
of haughtiness caused her to be somewhat backbitten. He 
assured everyvody that Lady Camper was much misunderstood ; 
she was a most remarkable woman ; she was a most affable and 
highly intelligent lady. Building up her attributes to a splendid 
climax, he declared that she was pious, charitable, witty, and 
really an extraordinary artist. He laid particular stress on her 
artistic qualities, describing her power with the brush, her 
water-colour sketches, and also some immensely clever 
caricatures. As he talked of no one else, his friends heard 
enough of Lady Camper, who was anything but a favourite. 
The Pollingtons, the Wilders, the Wardens, the Baerens, the 
Goslings, and others of his acquaintance, talked of Lady 
Camper and General Ople rather maliciously. They were all 
City people, and they admired the General, but mourned that 
he should so abjectly have fallen at the feet of a lady as red 
with rouge as a railway bill. His not seeing it showed the 
state he was in. The sister of Mrs. Pollington, an amiable 
widow, relict of a large City warehouse, named Barcop, was 
chilled by a falling off in his attentions. His apology for not 
appearing at garden parties was, that he was engaged to wait 
on Lady Camper. 
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And at one time, her not condescending to exchange visits 
with the obsequious General was a topic fertile in irony. But 
she did condescend. 

Lady Camper came to his gate unexpectedly, rang the bell, 
and was let in like an ordinary visitor. It happened that the 
General was gardening—not the pretty occupation of pruning, 
he was digging—and of necessity his coat was off, and he was 
hot, dusty, unpresentable. From adoring earth as the mother 
of roses, you may pass into a lady’s presence without purifica- 
tion ; you cannot (or so the General thought) when you are 
caught in the act of adoring the mother of cabbages. And 
though he himself loved the cabbage equally with the rose, in 
his heart respected the vegetable yet more than he esteemed 
the flower, for he gloried in his kitchen garden, this was not 
a secret for the world to know, and he almost heeled over on 
his beam ends when word was brought of the extreme honour 
Lady Camper had done him. He worked his arms hurriedly 
into his fatigue jacket, trusting to get away to the house and 
spend a couple of minutes on his adornment; and with any 
other visitor it might have been accomplished, but Lady 
Camper disliked sitting alone in a room. She was on the 
square of lawn as the General stole along the walk. Had she 
kept her back to him, he wight have rounded her like the 
shadow of a dial, undetected. She was frightfully acute of 
hearing. She turned while he was in the agony of hesitation, 
in a queer attitude, one leg on the march, projected by a 
frenzied tip-toe of the hinder leg, the very fatallest moment 
she could possibly have selected for unveiling him. 

Of course there was no choice ,but to surrender on the 
spot. 

He began to squander his dizzy wits in profuse apolo- 
gies. Lady Camper simply spoke of the nice little nest of a 
garden, smelt the flowers, accepted a Niel rose and a Rohan, a 
Céline, a Falco, and La France. 

“A beautiful rose indeed,” she said of the latter, “ only it 
smells of macassar oil.” 

“ Really, it never struck me, I say it never struck me 
before,” rejoined the General, smelling it as at a pinch of 
snuff. “Iwas saying, always . . . .” And he tacitly, 
with the absurdest of smiles, begged permission to leave un- 
terminated a sentence not in itself particularly difficult. 

“T have a nose,” observed Lady Camper. 
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Like the nobly-bred person she was, according to General 
Ople’s version of the interview on his estate, when he stood 
before her in his gardening costume, she put him at his ease, 
or she exerted herself to do so; and if he underwent consider- 
able anguish, it was the fault of his excessive scrupulousness 
regarding dress, propriety, appearance. 

He conducted her at her request to the kitchen garden and 
the handful of paddock, the stables and coach-house, then back 
to the lawn. 

“Tt is the home for a young couple,” she said. 

“T am no longer young,” the General bowed, with the sigh 
peculiar to this confession. “I say, [am no longer young, 
but I call the place a gentlemanly residence. I was saying, 
er 

“Yes, yes Lady Camper tossed her head, half closing 
her eyes, with a contraction of the brows as if in pain. 

He perceived a similar expression whenever he spoke of 
his residence. 

Perhaps it recalled happier days to enter such a nest. 
Perhaps it had been such a home for a young couple that she 
had entered on her marriage with Sir Scrope Camper, before 
he inherited his title and estates. 

The General was at a loss to conceive what it was. 

It recurred at another mention of his idea of the nature of 
the residence. It was almost a paroxysm. He determined 
not to vex her reminiscences again; and as this resolution 
directed his mind to his residence, thinking it pre-eminently 
gentlemanly, his tongue committed the error of repeating it, 
with ‘ gentlemanlike’ for a variation. 

Elizabeth was out—he knew not where. The housemaid 
informed him that Miss Elizabeth was out rowing on the water. 

“Ts she alone? ” Lady Camper inquired of him. 

‘“‘T fancy so,”’ the General replied. 

“The poor child has no mother.” 

“Tt has been a sad loss to us both, Lady Camper.” 

‘“No doubt. She is too pretty to go out alone.” 

“T can trust her.” 

** Girls !” 

“‘ She has the spirit of a man.” 

“That is well. She has a spirit ; it will be tried.” 

The General modestly furnished an instance or two of her 
spiritedness. 
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Lady Camper seemed to like this theme; she looked gra- 
ciously interested. 

Still, you should not suffer her to go out alone,” she 
said. 

‘T place implicit confidence in her,” said the General ; and 
Lady Camper gave it up. 

She proposed to walk down the lanes to the river-side, to 
meet Elizabeth returning. 

The General manifested alacrity checked by reluctance. 
Lady Camper had told him she objected to sit in a strange 
room by herself; after that, he could hardly leave her to dash 
upstairs to change his clothes; yet how, attired as he was, in 
a fatigue jacket, that warned him not to imagine his back view, 
and held him constantly a little to the rear of Lady Camper, 
lest she should be troubled by it ;—and he knew the habit of 
the second rank to criticise the front—how consent to face the 
outer world in such style side by side with the lady he 
admired ? 

“Come,” said she; and he shot forward a step, looking as 
if he had missed fire. 

“ Are you not coming, General ? ” 

He advanced mechanically. 

Not a soul met them down the lanes, except a little one, 
to whom Lady Camper gave a small silver-piece, because she 
was a picture. 

The act of charity sank into the General’s heart, as any 
pretty performance will do upon a warm waxen bed. 

Lady Camper surprised him by answering his thoughts. 
“No; it’s for my own pleasure.”’ | 

Presently she said, ‘‘ Here they are.” 

General Ople beheld his daughter by the river-side at the 
end of the lane, under escort of Mr. Reginald Rolles. 

It was another picture, and a pleasing one. The young 
lady and the young gentleman wore boating hats, and were 
both dressed in white, and standing by or just turning from 
the outrigger and light skiff they were about to leave in 
charge of a waterman. Elizabeth stretched a finger at arm’s- 
length, issuing directions, which Mr. Rolles took up and 
’ worded further to the man, for the sake of emphasis ; and he, 
rather than Elizabeth, was guilty of the half-start at sight of 
the persons who were approaching. 

“My nephew, you should know, is intended for a working 
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soldier,” said Lady Camper; ‘I like that sort of soldier 
best.” 

General Ople drooped his shoulders at the personal com- 
pliment. 

She resumed. “His pay is a matter of importance to 
him. You are aware of the smallness of a subaltern’s pay.” 

“J,” said the General, ‘I say I feel my poor half-pay, 
having always been a working soldier myself, very important, 
I was saying, very important to me.” 

“Why did you retire ? ”’ 

Her interest in him seemed promising. He replied con- 
scientiously, ‘‘ Beyond the duties of General of Brigade, I 
could not, I say I could not, dare to aspire; I can accept and 
execute orders; I shrink from responsibility.” 

“It is a pity,” said she, “that you were not, like my 
nephew Reginald, entirely dependent on your profession.” 

She laid such stress on her remark, that the General, who 
had just expressed a very modest estimate of his abilities, was 
unable to reject the flattery of her assuming him to be a man 
of some fortune. He coughed, and said, “ Very little.” The 
thought came to him that he might have to make a statement 
to her in time, and he emphasized, “ Very little indeed. 
Sufficient,” he assured her, “for a gentlemanly appear- 
ance.” | 

“T have given you your warning,” was her inscrutable 
rejoinder, uttered within earshot of the young people, to whom, 
especially to Elizabeth, she was gracious. ‘The damsel’s boat- 
ing uniform was praised, and her sunny flush of exercise and 
exposure. 

Lady Camper regretted that she could not abandon her 
parasol: ‘I freckle so easily.” 

The General, puzzling over her strange words about a 
warning, gezed at the red rose of art on her cheek with an air 
of profound abstraction. 

“T freckle so easily,” she repeated, dropping her parasol 
to defend her face from the calculating scrutiny. 

‘7 burn brown,” said Elizabeth. 

Lady Camper laid the bud of a Falco rose against the 
young girl’s cheek, but fetched streams of colour that over- 
whelmed the momentary comparison of the sun-swarthed skin 
with the rich dusky yellow of the rose in its deepening inward 
to soft brown. 
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Reginald stretched his hand for the privileged flower, and 
she let him take it; then she looked at the General; but the 
General was looking, with his usual air of satisfaction, nowhere. 


CHAPTER III. 


*‘ Lapy Camper is no common enigma,” General Ople observed 
to his daughter. 

Elizabeth inclined to be pleased with her, for at her sugges- 
tion the General had bought a couple of horses, that she 
might ride in the park, accompanied by her father or the little 
groom. Still, the great lady was hard to read. She tested 
the resources of his income by all sorts of instigation to 
expenditure, which his gallantry could not withstand; she 
encouraged him to talk of his deeds in arms; she was friendly, 
almost affectionate, and most bountiful in the presents of fruit, 
peaches, nectarines, grapes, and hot-house wonders, that she 
showered on his table ; but she was an enigma in her evident 
dissatisfaction with him for something he seemed to have left 
unsaid. And what could that be? 

At their last interview she had asked him, “‘ Are you sure, 
General, you have nothing more to tell me ?” 

And as he remarked, when relating it to Elizabeth, “One 
might really be tempted to misapprehend her ladyship’s...I say 
one might commit oneself beyond recovery. Now, my dear, 
what do you think she intended ? ” 

Elizabeth was ‘burning brown,’ or darkly blushing, as her 
manner was. 

She answered, “I am certain you know of nothing that 
would interest her ; nothing, unless...... " 

“Well?” the General urged her. 

“ How can I speak it, papa ?” 

“ You really can’t mean...... 

“‘ Papa, what could I mean ?” 

“If I were fool enough!” he murmured. “No, no, I am 
an old man. I was saying, I am past the age of folly.” 

One day Elizabeth came home from her ride in a thought- 
fulmood. She had not, further than has been mentioned, 
incited her father to think of the age of folly ; but voluntarily 
or not, Lady Camper had, by an excess of graciousness 
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amounting to downright invitation ; as thus, ‘ Will you persist 
in withholding your confidence from me, General ?”” She added, 
“JT am not so difficult a person.” These prompting speeches 
occurred on the morning of the day when Elizabeth sat at his 
table, after a long ride into the country, profoundly medi- 
tative. 

A note was handed to General Ople, with the request that 
he would step in to speak with Lady Camper in the course of 
the evening, or next morning. Elizabeth waited till his hat 
was on, then said, “ Papa, on my ride to-day, I met Mr. 
Rolles.”’ 

““T am glad you had an agreeable escort, my dear.” 

“T could not refuse his company.” 

‘Certainly not. And where did you ride? ”’ 

“'To a beautiful valley ; and there we met 

“ Her ladyship ? ” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“‘ She always admires you on horseback.” 

“ So you know it, papa, if she should speak of it.’ 

“And I am bound to tell you, my child,” said the General, 
“that this morning Lady Camper’s manner to me was...if I 
were a fool...I say, this morning I beat a retreat, but appa- 
rently she...I see no way out of it, supposing she 

“T am sure she esteems you, dear papa,” said Elizabeth. 

“You take to her, my dear?” the General inquired, 
anxiously ; ‘a little? A little afraid of her? ” 

“ A little,” Elizabeth replied, “ only a little.” 

“Don’t be agitated about me.” 

“No, papa; you are sure to do right.” 

“ But you are trembling.” 

“Oh! no. I wish you success.” 

General Ople was overjoyed to be reinforced by his 
daughter’s good wishes. He kissed her to thank her. He 
turned back to her tokissheragain. She had greatly lightened 
the difficulty at least of a delicate position. 

It was just like the imperious nature of Lady Camper to 
summon him in the evening to terminate the conversation of 
the morning, from the visible pitfall of which he had beaten 
a rather precipitate retreat. But if his daughter cordially 
wished him success, and Lady Camper offered him the crown 
of it, why then he had only to pluck up spirit, ike a good 
commander who has to pass a fordable river in the enemy’s 
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presence ; a dash, a splash, a rattling volley or two, and you 
are over, established on the opposite bank. But you must be 
positive of victory, otherwise, with the river behind you, your 
new position is likely to be ticklish. So the General entered 
Lady Camper’s drawing-room warily, watching the fair enemy. 
He knew he was captivating, his old conquests whispered in 
his ears, and her reception of him all but pointed to a foot- 
stool at her feet. He might have fallen there at once, had he 
not remembered a hint that Mr. Reginald Rolles had dropped 
concerning Lady Camper’s amazing variability. 

Lady Camper began. 

‘General, you ran away from me this morning. Let me 
speak. And, by the way, I must reproach you; you should 
not have left it to me. ‘Things have now gone so far that I 
cannot pretend to be blind. I know your feelings as a father. 
Your daughter’s happiness...... P 

“‘ My lady,” the General interposed, “I have her distinct 
assurance that it is, I say it is wrapt up in mine.” 

“Let me speak. Young people will say anything. Well, 
they have a certain excuse for selfishness; we have not. I 
am in some degree bound to my nephew; he is my sister’s 
son,” 

‘“ Assuredly, my lady. I would not stand in his light, be 
quite assured. IfI am, I was saying if I am not mistaken, I... 
and he is, or has the making of an excellent soldier in him, and 
is likely to be a distinguished cavalry officer.” 

“He has to carve his own way in the world, General.” 

‘ All good soldiers have, my lady. And if my position is 
not, after a considerable term of service, I say if...... - 

“To continue,” said Lady Camper: “I never have liked 
early marriages. J was married in my teens before I knew 
men. Now I do know them, and now...... 1“ 

The General plunged forward: “The honour you do us 
now :—a mature experience is worth :—my dear Lady Camper, 
I have admired you :—and your objection to early marriages 
cannot apply to...indeed, madam, vigour, they say...though 
youth, of course...yet young people, as you observe...and I 
have, though perhaps my reputation is against it, I was say- 
ing I have a natural timidity with your sex, andI am grey- 
headed, white-headed, but happily without a single malady.” 

Lady Camper’s brows showed a trifling bewilderment. “I 
am speaking of these young people, General Ople.” 
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“T consent to everything beforehand, my dear lady. He 
should be, I say Mr. Rolles should be provided for.” 

‘So should she, General, so should Elizabeth.” 

**She shall be, she will, dear madam. What I have, with 
your permission, if—good heaven! Lady Camper, I scarcely 
know where lam. She would... I shall not like to lose her: 
you would not wish it. In time she will...she has every 
quality of a good wife.” 

“There, stay there, and be intelligible,” said Lady Cam- 
per. ‘‘She has every quality. Money should be one of them. 
Has she money?” 

‘Oh! my lady,” the General exclaimed, “ we shall not 
come upon your purse when her time comes.” 

** Has she ten thousand pounds ? ” 

‘‘ Elizabeth? She will have, at her father’s death...but as 
for my income, it is moderate, and only sufficient to maintain 
a gentlemanly appearance in proper self-respect. I make no 
show. I say I make no show. A wealthy marriage is the 
last thing on earth I should have aimed at. I prefer quiet and 
retirement. Personally, 1 mean. That is my personal taste. 
But if the lady: I say if it should happen that the lady...and 
indeed I am not one to press a suit: but if she who distin- 
guishes and honours me should chance to be wealthy, all I can 
do is to leave her wealth at her disposal, and that I do: I do 
that unreservedly. I feel I am very confused, alarmingly con- 
fused. Your ladyship merits a superior...I trust I have not... 
I am entirely at your ladyship’s mercy.” 

« Are you prepared, if your daughter is asked in marriage, 
to settle ten thousand pounds on her, General Ople ? ”’ 

The General collected himself. In his heart he thoroughly 
appreciated the moral beauty of Lady Camper’s extreme soli- 
citude on behalf of his daughter’s provision ; but he would have 
desired a postponement of that and other material questions 
belonging toa distant future until his own fate was decided. 

So he said: ‘‘ Your ladyship’s generosity is very marked. 
I say it is very marked.” 

“ How, my good General Ople! how is it marked in any 
degree ?”’ cried Lady Camper. “Iam not generous. I don’t 
pretend to be; and certainly I don’t want the young people 
to think me so. I want to be just. I have assumed that you 
intend to be the same. Then will you do me the favour to 


reply to me?” 
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The General smiled winningly and intently, to show her 
that he prized her, and would not let her escape his eulogies. 

“ Marked, in this way, dear madam, that you think of my 
daughter’s future more than I. I say more than her father 
himself does. I know I ought to speak more warmly, I feel 
warmly. I was never an eloquent man, and if you take me as 
a soldier, I am, as I have ever been in the service, I was say- 
ing Iam Wilson Ople, of the grade of General, to be relied 
on for executing orders ; and, madam, you are Lady Camper, 
and you command me. I cannot be more precise. In fact, it 
is the feeling of the necessity for keeping close to the business 
that destroys what I would say. I am in fact lamentably in- 
competent to conduct my own case.” 

Lady Camper left her chair. 

“‘ Dear me, this is very strange, unless e am singularly in 
error,” she said. 

The General now faintly guessed that he might be in error, 
for his part. 

But he had burned his ships, blown up his bridges ; retreat 
could not be thought of, 

He stood up, his head bent and appealing to her side-face, 
like one pleadingly in pursuit, and very deferentially, with a 
courteous vehemence, he entreated first her ladyship’s pardon 
for his presumption, and then the gift of her ladyship’s hand. 

As for his language, it was the tongue of General Ople. 
But his bearing was fine. If his clipped white silken hair 
spoke of age, his figure breathed manliness. He was a pic- 
ture, and she loved pictures. 

For his own sake, she begged him to cease. She dreaded 
to hear of something ‘ gentlemanly.’ 

“This is a new idea to me, my dear General,” she said. 
“You must give me time. People at our age have to think of 
the fitness. Of course, in a sense, we are both free to do as 
we like. Perhaps I may be of some aid to you. My prefer- 
ence is for absolute independence. And I wished to talk of a 
different affair. Come to me to-morrow. Do not be hurt if I 
decide that we had better remain as we are.” 

The General bowed. His efforts, and the wavering of the 
fair enemy’s flag, had inspired him with a positive re-awakening 
of masculine passion to gain this fortress. He said well: “I 
have, then, the happiness, madam, of being allowed to hope 
until to-morrow ?” 
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She replied, ‘1 would not deprive you of a moment of 
happiness. Bring good sense with you when you do come.” 

The General asked eagerly, ‘‘I have your ladyship’s per- 
mission to come early ? ” 

“Consult your happiness,” she answered; and if to his 
mind she seemed returning to the state of enigma, it was on 
the whole deliciously. She restored him his youth. He told 
Elizabeth that night, he really must begin to think of marrying 
her to some worthy young fellow. “Though,” said he, with an 
air of frank intoxication, “ my opinion is, the young ones are 
not so lively as the old in these days, or I should have been 
besieged before now.” 

The exact substance of the interview he forbore to relate 
to his inquisitive daughter, with a very honourable discretion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EizaBeTH came riding home to breakfast from a gallop round 
the park, and passing Lady Camper’s gates, received the 
salutation of her parasol. Lady Camper talked with her 
through the bars. There was not a sign to tell of a change 
or twist in her neighbourly affability. She remarked simply 
enough that it was her nephew’s habit to take early gallops, 
and possibly Elizabeth might have seen him, for his quarters 
were proximate; but she did not demand an answer. She 
had passed a rather restless night, she said. ‘‘ How is the 
General ? ” 

“‘ Papa must have slept soundly, for he usually calls to me 
through his door when he hears I am up,” said Elizabeth. 

Lady Camper nodded kindly and walked on. 

At seven in the morning General Ople was ready for battle. 
His forces were, the anticipation of victory, a carefully arranged 
toilette, and an unaccustomed spirit of enterprise in the realms 
of speech ; for he was no longer in such awe of Lady Camper. 

“You have slept well?” she inquired. 

“ Eixcellently, my lady.” 

“Yes, your daughter tells me she heard you, as she went 
by your door in the morning for a ride to meet my nephew. 
You are, I shall assume, prepared for business,” 
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‘Elizabeth? ..... to meet? ..... ” General Ople’s 
impression of anything extraneous to his emotion was feeble 
and passed instantly. “Prepared! Oh, certainly ;” and he 
struck in a compliment on her ladyship’s fresh morning 
bloom, 

“Tt can hardly be visible,” she responded; “I have not 
painted yet.” 

“Does your ladyship proceed to your painting in the 
very early morning ?” 

“Rouge. I rouge.” 

“Dear me! I should not have supposed it.” 

“You have speculated on it very openly, General. I 
remember your trying to see a freckle through the rouge; but 
the truth is, I am of a supernatural paleness if I do not rouge, 
sol do. You understand, therefore, I have a false complexion. 
Now to business.” 

“Tf your ladyship insists on calling it business. I have 
little to offer—myself ! ” 

“You have a gentlemanly residence.” 

“Tt is, my lady, itis. It is a bijou.” 

“Ah!” Lady Camper sighed dejectedly. 

“ It is a perfect bijou !” 

“ Oblige me, General, by not pronouncing the French word 
as if you were swearing by something in English, like a 
trooper.” 

General Ople started, admitted that the word was French, 
and apologized for his pronunciation. Her variability was 
now visible over a corner of the battlefield like a thunder- 
cloud. 

“The business we have to discuss concerns the young 
people, General.” 

“Yes,” brightened by this, he assented: “ Yes, dear Lady 
Camper; it is a part of the business; it is a secondary part ; 
it has to be discussed; I say I subscribe beforehand. I may 
say that honouring, esteeming you as I do, and hoping 
ardently for your consent... .” 

‘“‘They must have a home and an income, General.” 

“‘T presume, dearest lady, that Elizabeth will be welcome 
in your home. I certainly shall never chase Reginald out of 
mine.” 

Lady Camper threw back her head. “Then you are not 
yet awake, or you practise the art of sleeping with open eyes ! 

29 
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Now listen to me. I rouge, I have told you. [I like colour, 
and I do not like to see wrinkles or have them seen. ‘There- 
fore I rouge. I do not expect to deceive the world so fla- 
grantly as to my age, and you I would not deceive for a 
moment. Iam seventy.” 

The effect of this noble frankness on the General, was to 
raise him from his chair in a sitting posture as if he had been 
blown up. 

Her countenance was inexorably imperturbable under his 
alternate blinking and gazing that drew her close and shot 
her distant, like a mysterious toy. 

“But,” said she, “I am an artist; I dislike the look of 
extreme age, so I conceal it as well as I can. You are very 
kind to fall in with the deception: an innocent and, I think, 
a proper one, before the world, though not to the gentleman 
who does me the honour to propose to me for my hand. You 
desire to settle our business first. You esteem me, I suppose 
you mean as much as young people mean when they say they 
love. Do you? Let us come to an understanding.” 

“T can,” the melancholy General gasped, “I say I can—I 
cannot—I cannot credit your ladyship’s....” 

You are at liberty to call me Angela.” 

“Ange... .” he.tried it, and in shame relapsed. ‘“‘ Madam, 
Yes. Thanks.” 

“ Ah,” cried Lady Camper, “‘ do not use these vulgar con- 
tractions of decent speech in my presence. I abhor the word 
‘thanks.’ It is fit for fribbles.” 

“Dear me, I have used it all my life,” groaned the 
General. 

“Then for the remainder, be it understood that you re- 
nounce it. ‘T'o continue, my age is... .” 

“Oh, impossible, impossible,” the General almost wailed ; 
there was really a crack in his voice. 

“ Advancing to seventy. But, like you, I am happy to say 
I have not a malady. I bring no invalid frame to an union 
that necessitates the leaving of the front door open day and 
night to the doctor. My belief is, I could follow my husband 
still on a campaign, if he were a warrior instead of a pensioner.” 

General Ople winced. 

He was about to say humbly, “ As General of Brigade... .” 

“Yes, yes, you want a commanding officer, and that I have 
seen, and that has caused me to meditate on your proposal,” 
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she interrupted him ; while he, studying her countenance hard, 
with the painful aspect of a youth who lashes a donkey 
memory in an examination by word of mouth, attempted to 
marshal her signs of younger years against her awful confession 
of the extremely ancient, the witheringly ancient. But for the 
manifest rouge, manifest in spite of her declaration that she 
had not yet that morning proceeded to her paint-brush, he 
would have thrown down his glove to challenge her on the 
subject of herage. She had actually charms. Her mouth had 
a charm ; her eyes were lively; her figure, mature if you like, 
was at least full and good; she stood upright, she had a 
queenly seat. His mental ejaculation was, “ What a wonderful 
constitution !”’ 

By a lapse of politeness, he repeated it to himself half 
aloud ; he was shockingly nervous. 

“Yes, I have finer health than many a younger woman,” 
she said. “An ordinary calculation would give me twenty 
good years to come. Iam a widow, as you know. And, by 
the way, you have a leaning for widows. Have you not? I 
thought I had heard of a widow Barcop in this parish. Do 
not protest. I assure you I am a stranger to jealousy. My 


income....” 


The General raised his hands. 

‘Well, then,” said the cool and self-contained lady, ‘‘ before 
I go farther, I may ask you, knowing what you have forced me 
to confess, are you still of the same mind as to marriage ? And 
one moment, General. I promise you most sincerely that your 
withdrawing a step shall not, as far as it touches me, affect my 
neighbourly and friendly sentiments, not inany degree. Shall 
we be as we were?” 

Lady Camper extended her delicate hand to him. 

He took it respectfully, inspected the aristocratic and un- 
shrunken fingers, and kissing them said, ‘I never withdraw 
from a position, unless I am beaten back. Lady Camper, 
LF 

“ My name is Angela.” 

The General tried again: he could not utter the name. 

To call a lady of seventy Angela is difficult initself. It is, 
it seems, thrice difficult in the way of courtship. 

“ Angela!” said she. 

“Yes. I say, there is not a more beautiful female name, 
dear Lady Camper.” 
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“Spare me that word ‘female’ as long as you live. 
Address me by that name, if you please.” 

The General smiled. The smile was meant for propitiation 
and sweetness. It became a brazen smile. 

“ Unless you wish to step back,” said she. 

“Indeed, no. I am happy, Lady Camper. My life is 
yours. I say, my life is devoted to you, dear madam.” 

“ Angela !”’ 

General Ople was blushingly delivered of the name. 

‘That will do,” said she. ‘‘ And as I think it possible one 
may be admired too much as an artist, I must request you to 
keep my number of years a secret.” 

“To the death, madam,” said the General. 

“ And now we will take a turn in the garden, Wilson Ople. 
And beware of one thing, for a commencement, for you are full 
of weeds, and I mean to pluck out a few: never call any place 
a gentlemanly residence in my hearing, nor let it come to my 
ears that you have been using the phrase elsewhere. Don’t 
express astonishment. At present it is enough that I dislike 
it. But this only,” Lady Camper added, “ this only if it is not 
your intention to withdraw from your position.”’ 

“Madam, my lady, I was saying—hem !—Angela, I could 
not wish to withdraw.” 

Lady Camper leaned with some pressure on his arm, 
observing, ‘‘ You have a curious attachment to antiquities.” 

“ My dear lady, it is your mind; I say it is your mind: I 
was saying I am in love with your mind,” the General en- 
deavoured to assure her, and himself too. 

“ Or is it my powers as an artist ?” 

“Your mind, your extraordinary powers of mind.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Camper, “‘ a veteran General of Brigade 
is as good a crutch as a childless old grannam can have.” 

And such, as a crutch, General Ople, parading her grounds 
with the aged woman, found himself used and treated. 

The accuracy of his perceptions might be questioned. He 
was like a man stunned by some great tropical fruit, which 
responds to the longing of his eyes by falling on his head ; 
but it appeared to him that she increased in bitterness at 
every step they took, as if determined to make him realize 
her wrinkles. 

He was even so inconsequent, or so little recognized his 
position, as to object in his heart to hear himself called Wilson. 
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It is true that she uttered Wilsonople as if the names 
formed one word. And on a second occasion (when he inclined 
to feel hurt) she remarked, “I fear me, Wilsonople, if we are 
to speak plainly, thou art but a fool.” He, perhaps, naturally 
objected to that. He was, however, giddy, and barely knew. 

Yet once more the magical woman changed. All sem- 
blance of harshness, and harridan-like spike-tonguedness 
vanished when she said adieu. 

The astronomer, looking at the crusty jag and scoria of the 
magnified moon through his telescope, and again with naked 
eyes at the soft-beaming moon, when the crater-ridges are 
faint as eyebrow-pencillings, has a similar sharp alternation of 
prospect to that which mystified General Ople. 

But between watching an orb that is only variable at our 
caprice, and contemplating a woman who shifts and quivers 
ever at her own, how vast the difference ! 

And consider that this woman is about to be one’s wife ! 

He could have believed (if he had not known full surely 
that such things are not) he was in the hands of a witch. 

Lady Camper’s “adieu” was perfectly beautiful—a kind, 
cordial, intimate, above all, to satisfy his present craving, it 
was a lady-like adieu—the adieu of a delicate and elegant 
woman, who had hardly left her anchorage by forty to sail into 
the fifties. 

Alas! he had her word for it that she was not less than 
seventy. And, worse, she had betrayed most melancholy signs 
of sourness and agedness as soon as he had sworn himself to 
her fast and fixed. 

“The road is open to you to retreat,”’ were her last words. 

““ My road,” he answered gallantly, “is forward.” 

He was drawing backward as he said it, and something 
provoked her to smile. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir is a noble thing to say that your road is forward, and it 
‘befits a man of battles. General Ople was too loyal a gentle- 
man to think of any other road. Still, albeit not gifted with 
imagination, he could not avoid the feeling that he had set his 
face to winter. He found himself suddenly walking straight 
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into the heart of winter, and a nipping winter. For her lady- 
ship had proved acutely nipping. His little customary phrases, 
to which Lady Camper objected, he could see no harm in 
whatever. Conversing with her in the privacy of domestic 
life would never be the flowing business that it is for other 
men. It would demand perpetual vigilance, hop, skip, jump, 
flounderings, and apologies. 

This was not a pleasing prospect. 

On the other hand, she was the niece of an earl. She was 
wealthy. She might be an excellent friend to Elizabeth ; and 
she could be, when she liked, both commandingly and bewitch- 
ingly lady-like. 

Good! But he was a General Officer of not more than 
fifty-five, in his full vigour, and she a woman of seventy ! 

The prospect was bleak. It resembled an outlook on the 
steppes. In point of the discipline he was to expect, he might 
be compared to a raw recruit, and in his own home! 

However, she was a woman of mind. One would be proud 
of her. 

But did he know the worst of her? A dreadful presenti- 
ment that he did not know the worst of her rolled an ocean of 
gloom upon General Ople, striking out one solitary thought in 
the obscurity, namely, that he was about to receive punishment 
for retiring from active service to a life of ease at a compara- 
tively early age, when still in marching trim. And the shadow 
of the thought was, that he deserved the punishment ! 

He was in his garden with the dawn. Hard exercise is the 
best of opiates for dismal reflections. The General discomposed 
his daughter by offering to accompany her on her morning ride 
before breakfast. She considered that it would fatigue him. 
“Tam not a man of eighty! ” he cried. He could have wished 
that he had been. 

He led the way to the park, where they soon had sight of 
young Rolles, who checked his horse, and spied them like a 
vedette, but, perceiving that he had been seen, came canter- 
ing, and hailing the General with hearty wonderment. _ 

‘‘And what’s this the world says, General?” said he. 
“But we all applaud your taste. My aunt Angela was the 
handsomest woman of her time.” 

The General murmured in confusion, “ Dear me!” and 
looked at the young man, thinking that he could not have 
known the time. 
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“Ts all arranged, my dear General ?”’ 

“ Nothing is arranged, and I beg—I say I beg.... I 
came out for fresh air and pace.” 

The General rode frantically. 

In spite of the fresh air, he was unable to eat at breakfast. 
He was bound, of course, to present himself to Lady Camper, 
in common civility, immediately after it. 

And first, what were the phrases he had to avoid uttering 
in her presence? He could remember only the ‘ gentlemanly 
residence.” And it was a gentlemanly residence, he thought 
as he took leave of it. It was one, neatly named to fit the 
place. Lady Camper is indeed a most eccentric person! he 
decided from his experience of her. 

He was rather astonished that young Rolles should have 
spoken so coolly of his aunt’s leaning to matrimony; but per- 
haps her exact age was unknown to the younger members of 
her family. 

This idea refreshed him by suggesting the extremely 
honourable nature of Lady Camper’s uncomfortable confession. 

He himself had an uncomfortable confession to make. He 
would have to speak of his income. He was living up to the 
edges of it. 

She is an upright woman, and I must be the same! he 
said, fortunately not in her hearing. 

The subject was disagreeable to a man sensitive on the 
topic of money, and feeling that his prudence had recently 
been misled to keep up appearances. 

Lady Camper was in her garden, reclining under her 
parasol. A chair was beside her, to which, acknowledging the 
salutation of her suitor, she waved him. 

“You have met my nephew Reginald this morning, 
General ? ” 

‘Curiously, in the park, this morning, before breakfast, I 
did, yes. Hem! I, I say I did meet him. Has your ladyship 
seen him ? ” 

“No. ‘The park is very pretty in the early morning.” 

‘‘ Sweetly pretty.” 

Lady Camper raised her head, and with the mildness of 
assured dictatorship, pronounced: ‘ Never say that before 
me.” 

“IT submit, my lady,” said the poor scourged man. 

“Why, naturally you do. Vulgar phrases have to be en- 
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dured, except when our intimates are guilty, and then we are 
not merely offended, we are compromised by them. You are 
still of the mind in which you left me yesterday ? You are one 
day older. But I warn you, so am I.” 

“Yes, my lady, we cannot, I say we cannot check time. 
Decidedly of the same mind. Quite so.” 

“Oblige me by never saying ‘ Quite so.’ My lawyer says 
it. It reeks of the City of London. And do not look so 
miserable.” 

“J, madam ? my dear lady!” the General flashed out in 
a radiance that dulled instantly. 

“Well,” said she, cheerfully, “and you’re for the old 
woman ?” 

“ For Lady Camper.” 

“ You are seductive in your flatteries, General. Well, then, 
we have to speak of business.” 

“ My affairs——” General Ople was beginning, with per- 
turbed forehead ; but Lady Camper held up her finger. 

“ We will touch on your affairs incidentally. Now listen 
to me, and do not exclaim until I have finished. You know 
that these two young ones have been whispering over the wall 
for some months. ‘They have been meeting on the river and 
in the park habitually, apparently with your consent.” 

** My lady! ” 

**T did not say with your connivance.” 

“You mean my daughter Elizabeth? ” 

“And my nephew Reginald. We have named them, if 
that advances us, Now, the end of such meetings is marriage, 
and the sooner the better, if they are to continue. I would 
rather they should not; I do not hold it good for young 
soldiers to marry. But if they do, it is very certain that their 
pay will not support a family; and in a marriage of two 
healthy young people, we have to assume the existence of the 
family. You have allowed matters to go so far that the boy is 
hot in love ; I suppose the girl is, too. She isa nice girl. I 
do not object to her personally. But I insist that a settlement 
be made on her before I give my nephew one penny. Hear 
me out, for I am not fond of business, and shall be glad to 
have done with these explanations. Reginald has nothing of 
his own. He is my sister’s son, and I loved her, and rather 
like the boy. He has at present four hundred a-year from me. 
I will double it, on the condition that you at once make over 
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ten thousand—not less ; and let it be yes or no !—to be settled 
on your daughter and go to her children, independent of the 
husband—cela va sans dire. Now you may speak, General.” 

The General spoke, with breath fetched from the deeps : 

“Ten thousand pounds! Hem! Ten! Hem, frankly— 
ten, my lady! One’s income—I am quite taken by surprise. 
I say Elizabeth’s conduct—though, poor child! it is natural to 
her to seek a mate, I mean, to accept a mate and an establish- 
ment, and Reginald is a very hopeful fellow—I was saying, 
they jump on me out of an ambush, and | wish them every 
happiness. And she is an ardent soldier, and a soldier she 
must marry. But ten thousand!” 

Tt is to secure the happiness of your daughter, General.” 

“Pounds! my lady. It would rather cripple me.” 

“ You would have my house, General; you would have the 
moiety, as the lawyers say, of my purse; you would have 
horses, carriages, servants; I do not divine what more you 
would wish to have.” 

“But, madam—a pensioner on the Government! I can 
look back on past services, I say old services, and I accept my 
position. But, madam, a pensioner on my wife, bringing next 
to nothing to the common estate! I fear my self-respect 
would, I say would...... fe 

“ Well, and what would it do, General Ople?” 

‘“‘T was saying, my self-respect as my wife’s pensioner, my 
lady. I could not come to her empty-handed.” 

“Do you expect that I should be the person to settle 
money on your daughter, to save her from mischances? A 
rakish husband, for example, for Reginald is young, and no one 
can guess what will be made of him.” 

“Undoubtedly your ladyship is correct. We might try 
absence for the poor girl. I have no female relation, but I 
could send her to the sea-side to a lady-friend.” 

“General Ople, 1 forbid you, as you value my esteem, ever 
—and I repeat, I forbid you ever—to afflict my ears with that 
phrase, ‘lady-friend !? ” 

The General blinked in a state of insurgent humility. 

These incessant whippings could not but sting the humblest 
“of men ; and ‘lady-friend,’ he was sure, was a very common 
term, used, he was sure, in the very best society. He had 
never heard Her Majesty speak at levées of a lady-friend, but 
he was quite sure that she had one; and if so, what could be 
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the objection to her subjects mentioning it as a term to suit 
their own circumstances ? 

He was harassed and perplexed by old Lady Camper’s 
treatment of him, and he resolved not to call her Angela even 
upon supplication—not that day, at least. 

She said, “ You will not need to bring property of any 
kind to the common estate; I neither look for it nor desire it. 
The generous thing for you to do would be to give your 
daughter all you have, and come to me.” 

“ But, Lady Camper, if I denude myself or curtail my 
income—a man at his wife’s discretion, I was saying a man at 
3) 

General Ople was really forced, by his manly dignity, to 
make this protest on its behalf. He did not see how he could 
have escaped doing so; he was more an agent than a principal. 
“My wife’s mercy,” he said again, but simply as a herald 
proclaiming superior orders. 

Lady Camper’s brows were wrathful. A deep blood- 
crimson overcame the rouge, and gave her a terrible stormy 
look. 

“The congress now ceases to sit, and the treaty is not 
concluded,” was all she said. 

She rose, bowed to him, “Good morning, General,” and 
turned her back. 

He sighed. He was a free man. But this could not be 
denied—whatever the lady’s age, she was a grand woman in 
her carriage, and when looking angry, she had a queen-like 
aspect that raised her out of the reckoning of time. 

So now he knew there was a worse behind what he had 
previously known. He was precipitate in calling it the worst. 
“Now,” said he to himself, ‘‘ I know the worst ! ” 

No man should ever say it. Least of all, one who has 
entered into relations with an eccentric lady. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PoLrrENEss required that General Ople should not appear to 
rejoice in his dismissal as a suitor, and should at least make 
some show of holding himself at the beck of a reconsidering 
mind. He was guilty of running up to London early next day, 
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and remaining absent until nightfall ; and he did the same on 
the two following days. When he presented himself at Lady 
Camper’s lodge-gates, the astonishing intelligence that her 
ladyship had departed for the Continent and Egypt gave him 
qualms of remorse, which assumed a more definite shape in 
something like awe of her triumphant constitution. He for- 
bore to mention her age, for he was the most honourable of 
men, but a habit of tea-table talkativeness impelled him to say 
and repeat an idea that had visited him, to the effect that Lady 
Camper was one of those wonderful women who are comparable 
to brilliant generals, and defend themselves from the siege of 
Time by various aggressive movements. Fearful of not being 
understood, owing to the rarity of the occasion when the squat 
plain squad of honest Saxon regulars at his command were 
called upon to explain an idea, he re-cast the sentence. But, 
as it happened that the regulars of his vocabulary were not 
numerous, and not accustomed to work upon thoughts and 
images, his repetitions rather succeeded in exposing the piece 
of knowledge he had recently acquired than in making his 
meaning plainer. So we need not marvel that his acquaint- 
ance should suppose him to be secretly aware of an extreme 
degree in which Lady Camper was a veteran. 

General Ople entered into the gaieties of the neighbour- 
hood once more, and passed through the winter cheerfully. 
In justice to him, however, it should be said that to the intent 
dwelling of his mind upon Lady Camper, and not to the festive 
life he led, was due his entire ignorance of his daughter’s un- 
happiness. She lived with him, and yet it was in other houses 
he learnt that she was unhappy. After his last interview with 
Lady Camper, he had informed Elizabeth of the ruinous and 
preposterous amount of money demanded of him for a settle- 
ment upon her: and Elizabeth, like the girl of good sense that 
she was, had replied immediately, “ It could not be thought of, 
papa.” Hehad spoken to Reginald likewise. The young man 
fell into a dramatic tearing-of-hair and long-stride fury, not ill 
becoming an enamoured dragoon. But he maintained that his 
aunt, though an eccentric, was a cordially kind woman. He 
seemed to feel, if he did not partly hint, that the General 
‘might have accepted Lady Camper’s terms. The young officer 
could no longer be welcome at Douro Lodge, so the General 
paid him a morning call at his quarters, and was distressed to 
find him breakfasting very late, tapping eggs that he forgot to 
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open—one of the surest signs of a young man downright and 
deep in love, as the General knew from experience—and sur- 
rounded by uncut sporting journals of past weeks, which dated 
from the day when his blow had struck him, as accurately as 
the watch of the drowned man marks his minute. Lady 
Camper had gone to Italy, and was in communication with her 
nephew: Reginald was not further explicit. His legs were 
very prominent in his despair, and his fingers frequently per- 
formed the part of blunt combs, consequently the General was 
impressed by his passion for Elizabeth. The girl who, if she 
was often meditative, always met his eyes with a smile, and 
quietly said ‘ Yes, papa,” and “No, papa,” gave him little 
concern as to the state of her feelings. Yet everybody said 
now that she was unhappy. Mrs. Barcop, the widow, raised 
her voice above the rest. So attentive was she to Elizabeth 
that the General had it kindly suggested to him that someone 
was courting him through his daughter. He gazed at the 
widow. Now she was not much past thirty; and it was really 
singular—he could have laughed—thinking of Mrs. Barcop set 
him persistently thinking of Lady Camper. ‘That is to say, 
his mad fancy reverted from the lady of perhaps thirty-five to 
the lady of seventy! Such, thought he, is genius in a woman ! 
Of his neighbours generally, Mrs. Baerens, the wife of a German 
merchant, an exquisite player on the pianoforte, was the most 
inclined to lead him to speak of Lady Camper. She was a 
kind prattling woman, and was known to have been a governess 
before her charms withdrew the gastronomic Gottfried Baerens 
from his devotion to the well-served City club, where, as he 
exclaimed (ever turning fondly to his wife as he vocalized the 
compliment), he had found every necessity, every luxury, in 
life, “as you cannot have dem out of London—all save de 
female!” Mrs. Baerens, a lady of Teutonic extraction, was 
distinguishable as of that sex; at least she was not masculine. 
She spoke with great respect of Lady Camper and her family, 
and seemed to agree in the General’s eulogies of Lady Camper’s 
constitution. Still he thought she eyed him strangely. 

One April morning the General received a letter with the 
Italian postmark. Openiny it with his usual calm and happy 
curiosity, he perceived that it was composed of pen-and-ink 
drawings. And suddenly his heart sank like a scuttled ship. 
He saw himself the victim of a caricature. 

The first sketch had merely seemed picturesque, and he 
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supposed it a clever play of fancy by some travelling friend, 
or perhaps an actual scene slightly exaggerated. Even on 
reading, “‘ A distant view of the city of Wilsonople,” he was 
only slightly enlightened. His heart beat still with befitting 
regularity. But the second and the third sketches betrayed 
the terrible hand. The distant view of the city of Wilsonople 
was fair with glittering domes, which, in the succeeding near 
view, proved to have been soap-bubbles, for a place of extreme 
flatness, begirt with crazy old-fashioned fortifications, was 
shown ; and in the third view, representing the interior, stood 
for sole place of habitation, a sentry-box. 

Most minutely drawn, and, alas! with fearful accuracy, a 
military gentleman in undress occupied the box. Not a doubt 
could exist as to the person it was meant to be. 

The General tried hard to remain incredulous. He remem- 
bered too well who had called him Wilsonople. 

But here was the extraordinary thing that sent him over 
the neighbourhood canvassing for exclamations: on the fourth 
page was the outline of a lovely feminine hand, holding a pen, 
as in the act of shading, and under it was written these words : 
“ What I say is, I say I think it exceedingly unladylike.” 

Now consider the General’s feelings when, turning to this 
fourth page, having these very words in his mouth, as the 
accurate expression of his thoughts, he discovered them 
written ! 

An enemy who anticipates the actions of our mind, has a 
quality of the malignant divine that may well inspire terror. 
The senses of General Ople were struck by the aspect of a 
Black Goddess, who penetrated him, read him through, and 
had both power and will to expose and make him ridiculous for 
ever. 

The loveliness of the hand, too, in a perplexing manner 
contested his denunciation of her conduct. It was ladylike 
eminently, and it involved him in a confused mixture of the 
moral and material, as great as young people are known to 
feel when they make the attempt to separate them, in one of 
their frenzies. 

With a petty bitter laugh he folded the letter, put it in 
- his breast-pocket, and sallied forth for a walk, chiefly to talk to 
himself about it. But as it absorbed him entirely, he showed 
it to the rector, whom he met, and what the rector said is of 
no consequence, for General Ople listened to no remarks, 
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calling in succession on the Pollingtons, the Goslings, the 
Baerens’, and others, early though it was, and the lords of 
those houses absent amassing hoards; and to the ladies 
everywhere he displayed the sketches he had received, observ- 
ing that Wilsonople meant himself; and there he was, he said, 
pointing at the capped fellow in the sentry-box, done un- 
mistakably. The likeness indeed was remarkable. “ She is 
a woman of genius,” he ejaculated, with utter melancholy. 
Mrs. Baerens, by the aid of a magnifying glass, assisted him 
to read a line under the sentry-box, that he had taken for a 
mere trembling dash; it ran, A gentlemanly residence. 

“What eyes she has!” the General exclaimed ; “I say it 
is miraculous what eyes she has at her time of......I was saying 
I should never have known it was writing.” 

He sighed heavily. His shuddering sensitiveness to cari- 
cature was increased by a certain evident dread of the hand 
which struck ; the knowing that he was absolutely bare to this 
woman, datmnedlans: open to exposure in his little whims, 
foibles, tricks, incompetencies, in what lay in his heart, and 
the words that would come to his tongue. He felt like a man 
haunted. 

So deeply did he feel the blow, that people asked how it 
was that he could be so foolish as to dance about assisting 
Lady Camper in her efforts to make him ridiculous; he acted 
the parts of publisher and agent for the fearful caricaturist. 
In truth, there was a strangely double reason for his conduct ; 
he danced about for sympathy, he had the intensest craving 
for sympathy, but more than this, or quiteZas much, he desired 
to have the powers of his enemy widely appreciated ; in the 
first place, that he might be excused to himself for wincing 
under them, and secondly, because an awful admiration of her, 
that should be deepened by a corresponding sentiment around 
him, helped him to enjoy luxurious recollections of an hour 
when he was near making her his own—his own, in the holy 
abstract contemplation of marriage, without realizing their 
probable relative conditions after the ceremony. 

“T say, that is the very image of her ladyship’s hand,” he 
was especially fond of remarking, “I ‘say it is a beautiful 
hand.” 

He carried the letter in his pocket- book; and beginning to 
fancy that she had done her worst, for he could not imagine 
an inventive malignity capable of pursuing the theme, he spoke 
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of her treatment of him with compassionate regret, not badly 
assumed from being partly sincere. 

Two letters dated in France, the one Dijon, the other Fon- 
tainebleau, arrived together; and as the General knew Lady 
Camper to be returning to England, he expected that she was 
anxious to excuse herself to him. His fingers were not so 
confident, for he tore one of the letters to open it. 

The City of Wilsonople was recognisable immediately. So 
likewise was the sole inhabitant. 

General Ople’s petty bitter laugh recurred, like a weak- 
chested patient’s cough in the shifting of our winds east- 
ward. 

A faceless woman’s shadow kneels on the ground near the 
sentry-box, weeping. A faceless shadow of a young man on 
horseback is beheld galloping toward a gulf. The sole inhabi- 
tant contemplates his largely substantial full fleshed face and 
figure in a glass. 

Next, we see the standard of Great Britain furled; next, 
unfurled and borne by a troop of shadows to the sentry-box. 
The officer within says, “I say I should be very happy to 
carry it, but I cannot quit this gentlemanly residence.” 

Next, the standard is shown assailed by popguns. Several 
of the shadows are prostrate. ‘‘I was saying, I assure you 
that nothing but this gentlemanly residence prevents me from 
heading you,” says the gallant officer. 

General Ople trembled with protestant indignation when 
he saw himself reclining in a magnified sentry-box, while 
detachments of shadows hurry to him to show him the 
standard of his country trailing in the dust; and he is mali- 
ciously made to say, “1 dislike responsibility. I say Iam a 
fervent patriot, and very fond of my comforts, but I shun respon- 
sibility.” 

The second letter contained scenes between Wilsonople 
and the Moon. 

He addresses her as his neighbour, and tells her of his 
triumphs over the sex. 

He requests her to inform him whether she is a ‘ female,’ 
that she may be triumphed over. 

He hastens past her window on foot, with his head bent, 
just as the General had been in the habit of walking. 

He drives a mouse-pony furiously by. 

He cuts down atree, that she may peep through. 
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Then, from the Moon’s point of view, Wilsonople, a 
Silenus, is discerned in an arm-chair winking at a couple too 
plainly pouting their lips for a doubt of their intentions to be 
entertained. 

A fourth letter arrived, bearing date of Paris. This one 
illustrated Wilsonople’s courtship of the Moon, and ended with 
his “ saying,” in his peculiar manner, “‘ In spite of her paint I 
could not have conceived her age to be so enormous.” 

How break off his engagement with the Lady Moon? Con- 
sent to none of her terms ! 

Little used as he was to read behind a veil, acuteness of 
suffering sharpened the General’s intelligence to a degree 
that sustained him in animated dialogue with each succeeding 
sketch, or poisoned arrow whirring at him from the moment 
his eyes rested on it; and here are a few samples :— 

“Wilsonople informs the Moon that she is ‘sweetly 
pretty.’ 

He thanks her with ‘ thanks’ for a handsome piece of lunar 
green cheese. 

He points to her, apparently telling some one, ‘ my lady 
friend.’ 

He sneezes, ‘ Bijou! bijou! bijou !’ 

They were trifles, but they attacked his habits of speech ; 
and he began to grow more and more alarmingly absurd in 
each fresh caricature of his person. 

He looked at himself as the malicious woman’s hand had 
shaped him. It was unjust; it was no resemblance—and yet 
it was! There was a corner of likeness left that leavened the 
lump ; henceforth he must walk abroad with this distressing 
image of himself before his eyes, instead of the satisfactory 
reflex of the man who had, and was happy in thinking 
that he had, done mischief in his time. Such an end fora 


conquering man was too pathetic. 
The General surprised himself talking to himself in some- 


thing louder than a hum at neighbours’ dinner-tables. He 
looked about and noticed that people were silently watching 


him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Lapy Camper’s return was the subject of speculation in the 
neighbourhood, for most people thought she would cease to 
persecute the General with her preposterous and unwarrantable 
pen-and-ink sketches when living so closely proximate; and 
how he would behave was the question. ‘Those who made a 
hero of him were sure he would treat her with disdain. Others 
were uncertain. He had been so severely hit that it seemed 
possible he would not show much spirit. 

He, for his part, had come to entertain such dread of the 
post, that Lady Camper’s return relieved him of his morning 
apprehensions ; and he would have forgiven her, though he 
feared to see her, if only she had promised to leave him in 
peace for the future. He feared to see her, because of the too 
probable furnishing of fresh matter for her ladyship’s hand. 
Of course he could not avoid being seen by her, and that was 
a particular misery. A gentlemanly humility, or demureness 
of aspect, when seen, would, he hoped, disarm his enemy. It 
should, he thought. He had borne unheard-of things. No 
one of his friends and acquaintances knew, they could not 
know, what he had endured. It had caused him fits of stam- 
mering. It had destroyed the composure of his gait. Elizabeth 
had informed him that he talked to himself incessantly, and 
aloud. She, poor child, looked pale too. She was evidently 
anxious about him. 

Young Rolles, whom he had met now and then, persisted 
in praising his aunt’s good heart. So, perhaps, having satiated 
her revenge, she might now be inclined for peace, on the terms 
of distant civility. 

“Yes! poor Elizabeth !” sighed the General, in pity of the 
poor girl’s disappointment ; ‘poor Elizabeth! she little 
guesses what her father has gone through. Poor child! Isay, 
she hasn’t an idea of my sufferings.” 

General Ople delivered his card at Lady Camper’s lodge 
gates, and escaped to his residence in a state of prickly heat 
that required the brushing of his hair with hard brushes for ten 
minutes to comfort and re-establish him. 

He fell to working in his garden, when Lady Camper’s 
eard was brought to him an hour after the delivery of his own, 
a pleasing promptitude, showing signs of repentance, and 

30 
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suggesting to the General instantly some sharp sarcasms upon 
women, which he had come upon in quotations in the papers 
and the pulpit, his two main sources of information. 

Instead of handing back the card to the maid, he stuck it 
in his hat and went on digging. 

The first of a series of letters containing shameless realistic 
caricatures was handed to him the afternoon following. They 
came fast and thick. Notaday’s interval of grace was allowed. 
Niobe under the shafts of Diana was hardly less violently and 
mortally assailed. The deadliness of the attack lay in the 
ridicule of the daily habits of one of the most sensitive of men, 
as to his personal appearance, and the opinion of the world. 
He might have concealed the sketches, but he could not have 
concealed the bruises, and people were perpetually asking the 
unhappy General what he was saying, for he spoke to himself 
as if he were repeating something to them for the tenth time. 

“T say,” said he, “I say that for a lady, really an educated 
lady, to sit, as she must—lI was saying, she must have sat in 
an attic to have the right view of me. And there you see this 
is what she has done. ‘This is the last, this is the afternoon’s 
delivery. Her ladyship has me correctly as to costume, but I 
could not exhibit such a sketch to ladies.” 

A back view of the General was displayed in his act of 
digging. 

“T say I could not allow ladies to see it,” he informed the 
gentlemen, who were suffered to inspect it freely. 

“But you see I have no means of escape; I am at her 
mercy from morning to night,” the General said, with a quiver- 
ing tongue, “ unless I stay at home inside the house ; and that 
is death to me, or unless I abandon the place, and my lease ; 
and I shall—I say, I shall find nowhere in England for any- 
thing like the money or conveniences such a gent—a resi- 
dence you would call fit fora gentleman. I call it a bi... 
it is, inshort, a gem. But I shall have to go.” 

Young Rolles offered to expostulate with his aunt Angela. 

The General said, ‘Tha...I thank you very much. I 
would not have her ladyship suppose I am so susceptible. I 
hardly know,” he confessed pitiably, “ what it is right to say, 
and what not—what not. I—I—TI never know when I am not 
looking a fool. I hurry from tree to tree to shun the light. 
I am seriously affected in my appetite. I say, I shall have 
to go.” 
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Reginald gave him to understand that if he flew, the shafts 
would follow him, for Lady Camper would never forgive his 
running away, and was quite equal to publishing a book of the 
adventures of Wilsonople. 

Sunday afternoon, walking in the park with his daughter 
on his arm, General Ople met Mr. Rolles. He saw that the 
young man and Elizabeth were mortally pale, and as the very 
idea of wretchedness directed his attention to himself, he 
addressed them conjointly on the subject of his persecution, 
giving neither of them a chance of speaking until they were 
constrained to part. 

A sketch was the consequence, in which a withered Cupid 
and a fading Psyche were seen divided by Wilsonople, who 
keeps them forcibly asunder with policeman’s fists, while cour- 
teously and elegantly entreating them to hear him. ‘ Meet,” 
he tells them, “as often as you like, in my company, so long 
as you listen to me;” and the pathos of his aspect makes 
hungry demand for a sympathetic audience. 

Now, this, and not the series representing the martyrdom 
of the old couple at Douro Lodge Gates, whose rigid frames 
bore witness to the close packing of a gentlemanly residence, 
this was the sketch General Ople, in his madness from the 
pursuing bite of the gadfly, handed about at Mrs. Pollington’s 
lawn-party. Some have said that he would not have betrayed 
his daughter ; but it is reasonable to suppose he had no idea 
of his daughter’s being the Psyche. Or if he had, it was in- 
distinct, owing to the violence of his personal emotion. As- 
suming this to have been the very sketch ; he handed it to two 
or three ladies in turn, and was heard to deliver himself at 
intervals in the following snatches: “‘ As you like, my lady, as 
you like; strike, I say strike; I bear it; I say I bear it 
If her ladyship is unforgiving, I say I am enduring 
go, I was saying I may go mad, but while I have my reason I 
walk upright, I walk upright.” 

Mr. Pollington and certain city gentlemen hearing the poor 
General’s renewed soliloquies, were seized with disgust of Lady 
Camper’s conduct, and stoutly advised an application to the 
Law Courts. 

He gave ear to them abstractedly, but after pulling out the 
whole chapter of the caricatures (which it seemed that he kevi 
in a case of morocco leather in his breast-pocket), showing 
them, with comments on them, and observing, “ There will be 
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more, there must be more, I say I am sure there are things f 
do that her ladyship will discover and expose,” he declined 
to seek redress or simple protection; and the miserable spec- 
tacle was exhibited soon after of this courtly man listening to 
Mrs. Barcop on the weather, and replying in acquiescence : 
“It is hot.—If your ladyship will only abstain from colours. 
Very hot as you say, madam,—I do not complain of pen and 
ink, but I would rather escape colours. And I dare say you 
find it hot too?” 

Mrs. Barcop shut her eyes and sighed over the wreck of a 
handsome military officer. 

She asked him: ‘‘ What is your objection to colours ? ” 

His hand was at his breast-pocket immediately, as he 
said: “‘ Have you not seen ?’’—though but a few minutes back 
he had shown her the contents of the packet, including a 
hurried glance of the famous digging scene. 

By this time the entire district was in fervid sympathy 
with General Ople. The ladies did not, as their lords did, 
proclaim astonishment that a man should suffer a woman to 
goad him to a state of semi-lunacy ; but one or two confessed 
to their husbands, that it required a great admiration of Gene- 
ral Ople not to despise him, both for his susceptibility and his 
patience. As for the men, they knew him to have faced the 
balls in bellowing battle-strife; they knew him to have en- 
dured privation, not only cold but downright want of food and 
drink—an almost unimaginable horror to these brave daily 
feasters; so they could not quite look on him in contempt ; 
but his want of sense was offensive, and still more so his 
submission to a scourging by a woman. Not one of them 
would have deigned to feel it. Would they have allowed 
her to see that she could sting them? They would have 
laughed at her. Or they would have dragged her before a 
magistrate. 

It was a Sunday in early summer when General Ople walked 
to morning service, unaccompanied by Hlizabeth, who was un- 
well. The church was of the considerate old-fashioned order, 
with deaf square pews, permitting the mind to abstract itself 
from the sermon, or wrestle at leisure with the difficulties pre- 
sented by the preacher, as General Ople often did, feeling not 
a little in love with his sincere attentiveness for grappling with 
the knotty point, and partially allowing the struggle to be 
seen. 
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The Church was, besides, a sanctuary for him. Hither his 
enemy did not come. He had this one_place of refuge, and he 
almost looked a happy man again. 

He had passed into his hat and out of it, which he habitu- 
ally did standing, when who should walk up to within a couple 
of yards of him but Lady Camper. Her pew was full of poor 
people, who made signs of retiring. She signified to them 
that they were to sit, then quietly took her seat among them, 
fronting the General across the aisle. 

During the sermon a low voice, sharp in contradistinction 
to the monotone of the preacher’s, was heard to repeat these 
words: “I say Iam not sure I shall survive it.” Consider- 
able muttering in the same quarter was heard besides. 

After the customary ceremonious game, when all were free 
to move, of nobody liking to move first, Lady Camper and a 
charity boy were the persons who took the lead. But Lady 
Camper could not quit her pew, owing to the sticking of the 
door. She smiled as with her pretty hand she twice or thrice 
essayed to shake it open. General Ople strode to her aid. 
He pulled the door, gave the shadow of a respectful bow, and 
no doubt he would have withdrawn, had not Lady Camper, 
while acknowledging the civility, placed her Prayer-book in 
his hands to carry at her heels. ‘There was no choice for him. 
He made a sort of slipping dance back for his hat, and followed 
her ladyship. All present being eager to witness the spec- 
tacle, the passage of Lady Camper dragging the victim 
General behind her was observed without a stir of the well- 
dressed members of the congregation, until a desire overcame 
them to see how Lady Camper would behave to her fish when 
she had him outside the sacred edifice. 

None could have imagined such a scene. Lady Camper 
was in her carriage; General Ople was hat in hand at the 
carriage step, and he looked as if he were toasting before 
the bars of a furnace ; for while he stood there, Lady Camper 
was rapidly pencilling outlines in a small pocket sketch-book. 
There are dogs whose shyness is put to it to endure human 
observation and a direct’ address to them, even on the part of 
their masters ; and these dear simple dogs wag tail and turn 
their heads aside waveringly, as though to entreat you not to 
eye them and talk to them so. General Ople, in the presence 
of the sketch-book, was much like the nervous animal. He 
would fain have run away. He glanced at it, and round about, 
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and again at it, and at the heavens. Her ladyship’s cruelty, 
and his inexplicable submission to it, were witnessed of the 
multitude. 

The General’s friends walked very slowly. Lady Camper’s 
carriage whirled by, and the General came up with them, 
accosting them and himself alternately. They asked him where 
Elizabeth was, and he replied, “‘ Poor child, yes! I am told 
she is pale, but I cannot believe Iam so perfectly, I say so 
perfectly ridiculous when I join the responses.” He drew 
forth half-a-dozen sheets, and showed them sketches that Lady 
Camper had taken in church, caricaturing him in the sitting 
down and the standing up. She had torn them out of the 
book, and presented them to him when driving off. ‘I was 
saying, worship in the ordinary sense will be interdicted to me 
if her ladyship .... ,”’ said the General, woefully shuffling the 
sketch-paper sheets in which he figured. 

He made the following odd confession to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gosling on the road:—that he had gone to his chest, and 
taken out his sword-belt to measure his girth, and found him- 
self thinner than when he left the service, which had not been 
the case before his attendance at the last levée of the foregoing 
season. So the deduction was obvious, that Lady Camper had 
reduced him. She had reduced him as effectually as a harass- 
ing siege. 

“ But why do you pay attention to her? Why!..,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Gosling, a gentleman of the City, whose round- 
ness would have turned a rifle-shot. 

“To allow her to wound you so seriously!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gosling. 

“ Madam, if she were my wife,” the General explained, 
“I should feel it. I say it is the fact of it; I feel it, if I 
appear so extremely ridiculous to a human eye, to any one 
eye.” 

“To Lady Camper’s eye! ” 

He admitted it might be that. He had not thought of ascrib- 
ing the acuteness of his pain to the miserable image he presented 
in this particular lady’s eye. No; it really was true, curiously 
true: another lady’s eye might have transformed him to a 
pumpkin shape, exaggerated all his foibles fiftyfold, and he 
though not liking it, of course not, would yet have preserved a 
certain manly equanimity. How was it Lady Camper had 
such power over him f—a lady concealing seventy years with 
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a rouge-box or paint-pot! It was witchcraft in its worst cha- 
racter. He had for six months at her bidding been actually 
living the life of a beast, degraded in his own esteem ; scorched 
by every laugh he heard ; running, pursued, overtaken, and as 
it were scored or branded, and then let go for the process to 
be repeated. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Our young barbarians have it all their own way with us when 
they fall into love-liking ; they lead us whither they please, and 
interest us in their wishings, their weepings, and that fine per- 
formance, their kissings. But when we see our veterans 
tottering to their fall, we scarcely consent to their having a 
wish; as for a kiss, we halloo at them if we discover them on 
a byway to the sacred grove where such things are supposed 
to be done by the venerable. And this piece of rank injus- 
tice, not to say impoliteness, is entirely because of an unsound 
opinion that Nature is not in it, as though it were our esteem 
for Nature which caused us to disrespect them. They, in 
truth, show her to us discreet, civilized, in a decent moral 
aspect: vistas of real life, views of the mind’s eye, are opened 
by their touching little emotions ; whereas those bully young- 
sters who come bellowing at us and catch us by the senses 
plainly prove either that we are no better than they, or that 
we give our attention to Nature only when she makes us 
afraid of her. If we cared for her, we should be up and after 
her reverentially in her sedater steps, deeply studying her in 
her slower paces. Whirling she teaches nothing. Our closest 
instructors, the true philosophers—the story-tellers, in short— 
will learn in time that Nature is not of necessity always roar- 
ing, and as soon as they do, the world may be said to be 
enlightened. Meantime, in the contemplation of a pair of 
white whiskers fluttering round a pair of manifestly painted 
cheeks, be assured that Nature is in it, very Nature, domesti- 
cated Nature, the Nature of gradations, Nature with a per- 
‘spective. Art in days to come will dote on the theme. It is 
Nature calling to Nature, Nature amazed with brains, and 
pursuing the direction of their index: not that hectoring old 
wanton—but let the young have their fun, Let the superior 
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interest of the passions of the aged be conceded, and not a 
word shall be said against the young. They are young, and 
haply they cannot clothe themselves. 

If, then, Nature is in it, with a couple properly attired, 
how has she been made active? The reason of her launch 
upon this last adventure is, that she has perceived the person 
who can supply the virtue known to her by experience to be 
wanting. Thus, in the broader instance, many who have 
journeyed far down the road, turn back to the worship of 
youth, which they have lost. Some are for the graceful world- 
liness of wit, which they have just share enough of to admire 
it. Some are captivated by hands that can wield the rod, 
which in earlier days they escaped to their cost. In the case 
of General Ople, it was partly her whippings of him, partly 
her penetration : her ability, that sat so finely on a wealthy 
woman, her indifference to conventional manners, that so well 
beseemed a nobly-born one, and more than all, her correction 
of his little weaknesses and incompetencies, in spite of his dis- 
like of it, won him. He began to feel a sort of nibbling plea- 
sure in her grotesque sketches of his person; a tendency to 
recur to the old ones while dreading the arrival of new. You 
hear old gentlemen speak fondly of the swish; and they are 
not attached to pain, but the instrument revives their feeling 
of youth; and General Ople half enjoyed, while shrinking, 
Lady Camper’s foregone outlines of him. For in the distance, 
the whip’s-end may look like a clinging caress instead of a 
stinging flick. But this craven melting in his heart was 
rebuked by a very worthy pride, that flew for support to the 
injury she had done to his devotions, and the offence to the 
sacred edifice. After thinking over it, he decided that he must 
quit his residence ; and as it appeared to him in the light of a 
duty, he, with an unspoken anguish, commissioned the house- 
agent of his town to sell his lease or let the house furnished, 
without further parley. 

From the house-agent’s shop he turned into the chemist’s, 
for a tonic—a foolish proceeding, for he had received bracing 
enough in the blow he had just dealt himself, but he had been 
cogitating on tonics recently, imagining certain valiant effects 
of them, with visions of a former careless happiness that they 
were likely to restore. So he requested to have the tonic 
strong, and he took one glass of it over the counter. 

Fifteen minutes after the draught, he came in sight of his 
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house, and beholding it, he could have called it a gentlemanly 
residence aloud under Lady Camper’s windows, his insurgency 
was of such violence. He talked of it incessantly, but forbore 
to tell Elizabeth, as she was looking pale, the reason why its 
modest merits touched him so. He longed for the hour of his 
next dose, and for a caricature to follow, that he might drink 
and defy it. A caricature was really due to him, he thought ; 
otherwise why had he abandoned his bijou dwelling. Lady 
Camper, however, sent none. He had to wait a fortnight 
before one came, and that was rather a likeness, and a hand- 
some likeness, except as regarded a certain disorderliness in 
his dress, which he knew to be very unlike him. Still it 
despatched him to the looking-glass, to bring ‘that verifier of 
facts in evidence against the sketch. While sitting there he 
heard the housemaid’s knock at the door, and the strange 
intelligence that his daughter was with Lady Camper, and had 
left word that she hoped he would not forget his engagement 
to go to Mrs. Baerens’ lawn-party. 

The General jumped away from the glass, shouting at the 
absent Elizabeth in a fit of wrath so foreign to him, that he 
returned hurriedly to have another look at himself, and ex- 
claimed at the pitch of his voice, ‘I say I attribute it to an 
indigestion of that tonic. Do you hear?” The housemaid 
faintly answered outside the door that she did, alarming him, 
for there seemed to be confusion somewhere. His hope was 
that no one would mention Lady Camper’s name, for the mere 
thought of her caused a rush to his head. “TI believe I am in 
for a touch of apoplexy,” he said to the rector, who greeted 
him, in advance of the ladies, on Mrs. Baerens’ lawn. He said 
it smilingly, but wanting some show of sympathy, instead of 
the whisper and meaningless hand at his clerical band, with 
which the rector responded, he cried, ‘ Apoplexy,” and his 
friend seemed then to understand, and disappeared among the 
ladies. 

Several of them surrounded the General, and one inquired 
whether the series was being continued. He drew forth his 
pocket-book, handed her the latest, and remarked on the 
gross injustice of it; for, as he requested them to take note, 
‘ her ladyship now sketched him as a person inattentive to his 
dress, and he begged them to observe that she had drawn 
him with his necktie hanging loose. “And that, I say that 
has never been known of me since I first entered society.” 
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The ladies exchanged looks of profound concern; for the 
fact was, the General had come without any necktie and any 
collar, and he appeared to be unaware of the circumstance. 
The rector had told them that, in answer to a hint he had 
dropped on the subject of neckties, General Ople expressed a 
slight apprehension of apoplexy; but his careless or merely 
partial observance of the laws of buttonment could have nothing 
to do with such fears. They signified rather a disorder of the 
intelligence. Elizabeth was condemned for leaving him to go 
about alone. The situation was really most painful, for a word 
to so sensitive a man would drive him away in shame and for 
good ; and still, to let him parade the ground in the state, com- 
pared with his natural self, of scarecrow, and with the dreadful 
habit of talking tohimself quite raging,wasahorrible alternative. 
Mrs. Baerens at last directed her husband upon the General, 
trembling as though she watched for the operations of a fish 
torpedo; and other ladies shared her excessive anxiousness, 
for Mr. Baerens had the manner and the look of artillery, and 
on this occasion carried a surcharge of powder. 

The General bent his ear to Mr. Baerens, whose German- 
English and repeated remark, “I am to do it wid delicassy,” 
did not assist his comprehension, and when he might have 
been enlightened, he was petrified by seeing Lady Camper 
walk on the lawn with Elizabeth. The great lady stood a 
moment beside Mrs. Baerens ; she came straight over to him, 
contemplating him in silence. 

Then she said, ‘ Your arm, General Ople,” and she made 
one circuit of the lawn with him, barely speaking. 

At her request he conducted her to her carriage. He took 
a seat beside her, obediently. He felt that he was being 
sketched, and comported himself like a child’s flat man, that 
jumps at the pulling of a string. 

“ Where have you left your girl, General ? ” 

Before he could rally his wits to answer the question, 
he was asked: 

“€ And what have you done with your necktie and collar ? ” 

He touched his throat. 

“T am rather nervous to-day, I forgot Elizabeth,” he said, 
sending his fingers in a dotting run of wonderment round 
his neck. 

Lady Camper smiled with a triumphing humour on her 
close-drawn lips. 
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The verified absence of necktie and collar seemed to be 
choking him. 

“ Never mind, you have been abroad without them,” said 
Lady Camper, “‘and that is a victory for me. And you 
thought of Elizabeth first when I drew your attention to it, 
and that is a victory for you. It is a very great victory. 
Pray do not be dismayed, General. You have a handsome 
campaigning air. And no apologies, if you please; I like you 
well enough as you are. ‘There is my hand.” 

General Ople understood her last remark. He pressed the 
lady’s hand in silence, very nervously. 

“But do not shrug your head into your shoulders as if 
there were any possibility of concealing the thunderingly 
evident,” said Lady Camper, electrifying him, what with her 
cordial squeeze, her kind eyes, and her singular language. 
“You have omitted the collar. Well? The collar is the 
fatal finishing touch in men’s dress; it would make Apollo 
look bourgeois.” 

Her hand was in his; and watching the play of her 
features, a spark entered General Ople’s brain, causing him, in 
forgetfulness of collar and caricatures, to ejaculate, “‘ Seventy ? 
Did your ladyship say seventy? Utterly impossible! You 
trifled with me.”’ 

“We will talk when we are free of this accompaniment of 
carriage-wheels, General,” said Lady Camper. 

“T will beg permission to go and fetch Elizabeth, 
madam.” 

“Rightly thought of. Fetch her in my carriage. And, by 
the way, Mrs. Baerens was my old music-mistress, and is, I 
think, one year older than I. She can tell you on which side 
of seventy I am.” 

“IT shall not require to ask, my lady,” he said, sighing. 

“ Then we will send the carriage for Elizabeth, and have it 
out together at once. I am impatient; yes, General, impa- 
tient: for what ?—forgiveness.” 

“Of me, my lady?” The General breathed profoundly. 

“Of whom else? Do you know what it is ?—I don’t think 
you do. You English have the smallest experience of 
‘ humanity. I mean this: to strike so hard that, in the end, 
you soften your heart to the victim. Well, that is my weak- 
ness. And we of our blood put no restraint on the blows we 
strike, so we are always overdoing it.” 
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General Ople assisted Lady Camper to alight from the 
carriage, which was forthwith despatched for Elizabeth. 

He prepared to listen to her with a disconnected smile 
of acute attentiveness. 

She had changed. She spoke of money. ‘Ten thousand 
pounds must be settled on his daughter. “ And now,” said 
she, “you will remember that you are wanting a collar.” 

He acquiesced. He craved permission to retire for ten 
minutes. 

‘Simplest of men! what will cover you?” she exclaimed, 
and peremptorily bidding him sit down in the drawing-room, 
she took one of the famous pair of pistols in her hand, and 
said, “If I put myself in a similar position, and make myself 
décolletée too, will that satisfy you? You see these murderous 
weapons. Well, | am a coward. I dread fire-arms. They 
are laid there to impose on the world, and I believe they do. 
They have imposed on you. Now you would never think of 
pretending toa moral quality you do not possess. But, silly, 
simple man that you are! You can give yourself the airs of 
wealth, buy horses to conceal your nakedness, and when you 
are taken upon the standard of your apparent income, you 
would rather seem to be beating a miserly retreat than behave 
frankly and honestly. I have a little overstated it, but I am 
near the mark.” 

“ Your ladyship wanting courage !” cried the General. 

“Refresh yourself by meditating on it,” said she. “ And 
to prove it to you, I was glad to take this house when I knew 
I was to have a gallant gentleman for a neighbour. No 
visitors will be admitted, General Ople, so you are bare- 
throated only to me: sit quietly. One day you speculated on 
the paint in my cheeks for the space of a minute and a half :— 
I had said that I freckled easily. Your look signified that you 
really could not detect a single freckle forthe paint. I forgave 
you, or I did not. But when I found you, on closer acquaint- 
ance, as indifferent to your daughter’s happiness as you had 
been to her reputation - 


“My daughter! her reputation! her happiness!” General 
Ople raised his eyes under a wave, half uttering the out- 
cries. 

‘So indifferent to her reputation that you allowed a young 
man to talk with her over the wall, and meet her by appoint- 
ment: so reckless of the girl’s happiness that when I tried to 
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bring you to a treaty, on her behalf, you could not be dragged 
from thinking of yourself and your own affair. When I found 
that, perhaps I was predisposed to give you some of what my 
sisters used to call my spice. You would not honestly state 
the proportions of your income, and you affected to be faithful 
to the woman of seventy. Most preposterous! Could any 
caricature of mine exceed in grotesqueness your sketch of 
yourself? You are a brave and a generous man all the same: 
and I suspect it is more hoodwinking than egotism—or extreme 
egotism—that blinds you. A certain amount you must have 
to be aman. You did not like my paint, still less did you like 
my sincerity ; you were annoyed by my corrections of your 
habits of speech ; you were horrified by the age of seventy, 
and you were credulous—General Ople, listen to me, and 
remember that you have no collar on !—you were credulous of 
my statement of my great age, or you chose to be so, or chose 
to seem so, because I had brushed your cat’s coat against the 
fur. And then, full of yourself, not thinking of Elizabeth, but 
to withdraw in the chivalrous attitude of the man true to his 
word to the old woman, only stickling to bring a certain inde- 
pendence to the common stock, because—I quote you! and 
you have no collar on, mind—‘ you could not be at your wife’s 
mercy, you broke from your proposal on the money question. 
Where was your consideration for Elizabeth, then ? 

“ Well, General, you were fond of thinking of yourself, and 
I thought I would assist you. I gave you plenty of subject 
matter. I will not say I meant to work a homceopathic cure. 
But if I drive you to forget your collar, is it or is it not a 
triumph ? 

“ No,” added Lady Camper, “it is no triumph for me, but 
it is one for you, if you like to make the most of it. Your 
fault has been to quit active service, General, and love your 
ease too well. It is the fault of your countrymen. You must 
get a militia regiment, or inspectorship of militia. You are 
ten times the man in exercise. Why, do you mean to tell me 
that you would have cared for those drawings of mine when 
marching ? ” 


“1 think so, I say I think so,” remarked the General 
seriously. 


“T doubt it,” said she. ‘ But to the point; here comes 
Elizabeth. If you have not much money to spare for her, 
according to your prudent calculation, reflect how this money 
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has enfeebled you and reduced you to the level of the people 
round about us here—who are what? Inhabitants of gentle- 
manly residences, yes! But what kind of creature? They 
have no mental standard, no moral aim, no native chivalry. 
You were rapidly becoming one of them, only, fortunately for 
you, you were sensitive to ridicule.” 

“ Klizabeth shall have half my money settled on her,” said 
the General ; ‘‘ though I fear it is not much. And if I can 
find occupation, my lady...... " 

“Something worthier than that,’ said Lady Camper, 
pencilling outlines rapidly on the margin of a:jjook, and he saw 
himself lashing a pony; “or that,” and he was plucking at a 
cabbage ; “ or that,” and he was bowing to three petticoated 
posts. 

“The likeness is exact,’’ General Ople groaned. 

“So you may suppose I have studied you,” said she. 
‘“‘ But there is no real likeness. Slight exaggerations do more 
harm to truth than reckless violations of it. You would not have 
cared one bit for a caricature, if you had not nursed the absurd 
idea of being one of our conquerors. It is the very tragedy 
of modesty for a man like you to have such notions, my poor 
dear good friend. The modest are the most easily intoxicated 
when they sip at vanity. And reflect whether you have not 
been intoxicated, for these young people have been wretched, 
and you have not observed it, though one of them was living 
with you, and is the child you love. There, I have done. 
Pray show a good face to Elizabeth.” 

The General obeyed as well as he could. He felt very like 
a sheep that has come from a shearing, and when released he 
wished to run away. But hardly had he escaped before he had 
a desire for the renewal of the operation. ‘‘She sees me 
through, she sees me through,” he was heard saying to him- 
self, and in the end he taught himself to say it with a secret 
exultation, for as it was on her part an extraordinary piece of 
insight to see him through, it struck him that in acknowledg- 
ing the truth of it, he made a discovery of new powers in 
human nature. 

General Opie studied Lady Camper diligently for fresh 
proofs of her penetration of the mysteries in his bosom; by 

which means, as it happened that she was diligently observing 
the two betrothed young ones, he began to watch them like- 
wise, and took a pleasure in the sight. Their meetings, their 
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partings, their rides out and home, furnished him themes of 
converse. He soon had enough to talk of, and previously, as 
he remembered, he had never sustained a conversation of any 
length with composure and the beneficent sense of fulness. 
Five thousand pounds, to which sum Lady Camper reduced 
her stipulation for Elizabeth’s dowry, he signed over to his 
dear girl gladly, and came out with the confession to her lady- 
ship that a well-invested twelve thousand comprised his 
fortune. She shrugged: she had left off pulling him this way 
and that, so his chains were enjoyable, and he said to himself: 
“Tf ever she sk uld in the dead of night want a man to 
defend her!”’ He mentioned it to Reginald, who had been 
the repository of Elizabeth’s lamentations about her father 
being left alone, forsaken, and the young man conceived a 
scheme for causing his aunt’s great bell to be rung at midnight, 
which would certainly have led to a dramatic issue and the 
happy reestablishment of our masculine ascendency at the close 
of this history. But he forgot it in his bridegroom’s delight, 
until he was making his miserable official speech at the 
wedding-breakfast, and set Klizabeth winking over a tear. As 
she stood in the hall ready to depart, a great van was observed 
in the road at the gates of Douro Lodge; and this, the men 
in custody declared to contain the goods and knick-knacks of 
the people who had taken the house furnished for a year, and 
were coming in that very afternoon. 

**T remember, I say now I remember, I had a notice,” the 
General said cheerily to his troubled daughter. 

“ But where are you to go, papa?” the poor girl cried, 
close on sobbing. 

“T shall get employment of some sort,” said he. “I was 
saying I want it, I need it, I require it.” 

“ You are saying three times what once would have sufficed 
for,” said Lady Camper, and she asked him a few questions, 
frowned with a smile, and offered. him a lodgment in his 
neighbour’s house. 

“Really, dearest Aunt Angela?” said Elizabeth. 

“ What else can I do, child? I have, it seems, driven him 
out of a gentlemanly residence, and I must give him a lady- 
‘lke one. True, I would rather have had him at call, but as I 
have always wished for a policeman in the house, I may as well 
be satisfied with a soldier.”’ 

“ But if you lose your character, my lady ?” said Reginald. 
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“ Then I must look to the General to restore it.” 

General Ople immediately bowed his head over Lady 
Camper’s fingers. 

“ An odd thing to happen to a woman of forty-one!” she 
said to her great people, and they submitted with the best 
grace in the world, while the General’s ears tingled till he felt 
younger than Reginald. This, his reflections ran, or it would 
be more correct to say waltzed, this is the result of painting ! 
—that you can believe a woman to be any age when her cheeks 
are tinted ! 

As for Lady Camper, she had been floated accidentally 
over the ridicule of the bruit of a marriage at a time of life 
as terrible to her as her fiction of seventy had been to General 
Ople ; she resigned herself to let things go with the tide. She 
had not been blissful in her first marriage, she had abandoned 
the chase of an ideal man, and she had found one who was 
tuneable so as not to offend her ears, likely ever to be a fund 
of amusement for her humour, good, impressible, and above 
all, very picturesque. ‘There is the secret of her, and of how 
it came to pass that a simple man and a complex woman fell 
to union after the strangest division. 
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